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•PREFACE. - 

1* 

*The €ermoj^S Contained in thfe volume are arranged 
In iVd JParts. Ttose in Part.l. were pr^ac^ed before 
the Uryvefsity of Cambridge between •! 879 and 1898. 
Those ^^n Part*^II., ‘like some indeed Jh Part L, 
were outconfb of ^peliaf occasions, historical or 
biographical* in the course pf J^he^ast twenty-two 
year» *^m& five of these were addressed to a 
young audience* in the Chapel of Harrow School ; 
':be others were delivered •in various Churches of 
a public character, fticluding St. Paul's Catljedral, 
Westminster Abbey, thp Chapel Royal, the Temple, 
the Cathedral of Llandag*, and Great St Mary's, 
Cambridge. Of thpse special occasions, most were 
of stirring interest at the time, either from the 
greatness of the event commemorated, or from the 
character of some befoved or illustrious person. 

I have often thought that the element of biography, 
litce that of continuous interpretation of special books 
of Scripture, might well play a larger «part in the 
Christian pulpit. THe practice is not likely to be 
.carried to excess in our day, as ,so few of us, 
unfortunately, find adequate leisure for reading, 
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Prefyxe. 

still less for* research. Measiwhile^ &re not some of 
,tis wasting precious opportunities? ^ The sacked 
msiterial lies at our doors intglorious profuS^ion, crying^ 
out, %as, it were, ^ fj5r the touch *of some |i3,ndf that 
shall^make it vocal to (jo^'s ^l9ry- Foj* in t?ruth 
there are few^ whefiier.old or young, who cad listen 
quite unmoved tO the voice of Hjstory : ‘‘We have 
heard with' our ears, O God, our fathers have fold 
us, what Thou hast done in their time « of old ; 

I have considered the days of old •ap/i the 'years * 

that care past ; '‘And I said, It* is mine Qwh*in- 
^ f • c ' 

firmity, but I will remember the years ofthp right 

hand of thh Most Highest ” ; of, agftfn, the ^ftt more 

tender voice of BiograpH^ * souls tof the 

righteous are in« th^ h^d of God ” ; “ Throuj^h his 

faith he, being dead, yet ^eaketh ” ; B}msed are 

the dead which die in the Lord from henceforth : 

Yea, saith the Spirit, thftt th^ may rest from thetf 

laboui;s, for their works follovf with them.*' Such 

words, applied to some great^deliverance in the past, 

or to some freshly opened^grave, are in themselves a 

sermon, and much more. The ejirs that are open to 

hear them are not few. 

I am far, of course, fiDm fancying that the present 
very modest voluftie offers anything like a model for 
sermons of this type. The slightness of the treat- 
ment in most cases may well be thought to require 
an apology.* At all events it is frankly admitted. 
Still I am not altogether without hope that even 
these sketches, may be found to have their use. , 
Such'subjeQts as they treat of are,J venture to think, 
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refreshing at to hearer. Tli^y certainly^ 

are so to the* preacher. ^They 4:ake him away froril^ 
himself, and from Ioca> trotyDles, and from the hum 
of basy ^andals^ aad from tbe of dry jroiitinei 
and* fron^ the intessapt* ^ realcing of the parochial 
wheels* and from what the Master denounces as “ the 
cares o*f*life”; aud in exchange f^r all this they 
give^him converse with much J:hat mahes*for joy, and 
calm, and hope, and elevation of heart—** the spirits 
of juSt men^ifede perfect,” of^men and women who 
*have* fought tl^e ^ood fight arKi have kept ^ihe feith ; 
who out of weakness ^ave been m^e strong ; who 
have d^red all,VCakea all, and, it may be? suffered all 
Jbr the^ “ Name*wlycjj;t is^ above every name.” 

*Heje surely is^material foi:#thg preacher. Let him 
from^tiirlbito time allow himself a holy self-indulgence. 
Let him for a few moments ** forget his own people.” 
Let him tyrn to sucf^ livdfe as those of Polycarp, 
or Origen, <pr AthanSsius, or Benedict or Martin of 
Tours, or our own Alfred, or ^Bernard of Clairvaux, 
or Lo«i% IX., or Francis ^of Assisi, or Catherine of 
Siena, or Jolin Wycliffe, or Savonarola, or Martin 
Luther, or Francis Xavier, or Bayard, or Sir Thomas 
More, or Fenelon, or Geoige Herbert, or William 
Law, or John Wesley, or Fletcher of Madeley, or 
William Wilberforce, or Thomas Arnold, or Erskine 
oTr Linlathen, or Dr. Chalmers, or Dr. Duff*, or F. D. 
Maurice, or Charles Kingsley, or Agnes Jones, or 
Sister Dora, or any bf the high-minded builders or^ 
re-builders of our Indian Empire, wjio, like Henry 

Lawrence,” tried *^ach to do his dut^,” and were “not 
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ashamed of tiie Gospel of Chfist ’ — let ®ur preacher, I* 
take a foijeign tour at times among lives such, as 
'these. He will be the Jiettei® for it hipnself, and his>- 
peopie will share ^*ke tbenefit. in the nol^Je piirase 
of Robert Hall, he will h^ve/‘ enferged their irfter- 
course with Heaven.'* Nay, they will takfe fresh 
knowledge of him that he has still. “ been wfth Jesus.’* 

It has befen said by a voice dear to all Cambridge 
men, and to many others, that History is ano excellent 
cordial for drooping f^pirits.f It is most* true, 
of Histoiiy, but^ it is*' perhaps even^ mor^ true* of 
Biography. History is like a vast battle-field, with 
its hidden^ reserves, its suddeh rAi^forcemehts, its 
bewildering vicissitudes ; st> t^ewildering thcit . it is 
not always clccfr, ^^^eiv to a trained spiritu^ eye, 
to what quarter, at any givep moment, the bafeifce of 
victory has inclined. Nay, at times it seems as 
though over all the plairf som^ thick heavy mist had 
been spread, -Jike a shroud, bV more <:han earthly 
hand, so thick and so heav$^ that even the stout 
heart of Ajax fails in almost hopeless lodging for 
the light. I 

Biography, loo, has its mists, but they are by 
comparison loc|il and tmnsienl The life of a true 
Christian is not a trophy only, but a monument.^ 
High over the ordinary levels of humanity it lifts 
its head to Heaven, like a column over the desert 
sands, Its«*record is of victory, and of nothing else. 

* See page 337 . f Bishop Lightfoot. 

+ Horn. II, xvii. ^43-647 ; 

’A\X' oi** TTTj Sijya/iA,ai Idieiv roiovTOv ’Axatw*'* 

7^ Karfxoj'Tai avrol re Kal tinroi. 
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It says nothjnl, knows nothing, of ^sry failures, 
of* pitiful Jtreacheries, of jflastarcJly capitulations. , ft, 
%jjeaks of ^ those who'',^4iave become “more than 
conc^Ueross ” thrpugh Hip *W^* loved theitti!^ of 
tho*se who have V^eji .Christ at His word-^-that 
word, hot of human hope, but cf Divilye assurance — 

“ Be of good theer: I have overcorje the \^rld.” 

Christ has many ' cordials ” ibr Ihe “ droop- 
ing Spirits ” of His servants. Among the most 
potefit, and* perjiaps the le^st exhausted, are the 
Lives t)f His ^ints. 

* H. M. B. 


Trikity Lodge,. 

• •Efiphany, 1 899. 
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, SERMQIiS ^pREACPED 
BEFORE THE UT«VERSIT¥ 
‘ ■ t»F CAAbRIDGE’ 




I. 

' CITIZEt^SHIP IN HEAVEN. 

^ * 

•PHILIPP^^NS III. 20, 

Our conversation i§ ^ fie^venj from whence also^we look for 
the Saviour^ the ^ofd Jesu^ Qiirist : Who shall change our 
vik %ody^Jhat tt m^y^e fashioned like^unto His glori^i^ 
* body, according to the working ^hg eb^ He is able evem^f 
suipue^ilt thtngf unto Himself ' f 

‘^ pUR conversation is in hea#en” It is well known 
that St Paur%real metning is, “our cit^enship fis in 
heaven/' Let us from tj^e first take this for granted. 
Thus up^grS^od, his woijls state a spiritual fact, 
which to the mind cm man becomes an ideal. And 
what is an ideal ? ft is the best and the highest of 
which we can conceJVe. We Jaave never seen it with 
our eyes. We have nefer touched if with our hands. 
No one has ever said in our hearing, I have seen it, 

I have touched it. No one has ever proved to us 
that it exists. Still lefes have we ever proved its 
existence to another. And yet, if there be one thing 
of which we are persuaded, it is thp reality, the. 
value, the beauty of,our own ideal. Somejtitnes ft is 

B. I 
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sojji#times it is lowfr. S^r|e^im€s, alas ! it 
tiaS sunk ®o l%w that we almost despair of follo'Wing 
itjnto the darkoess. /Sometimes, a^aiS, it is fat 
above .out of ©tij** sight ; and e yet it is ^hardly a 
paradox to say that then we^s^e it mgst clearly, 
and love it most ardently. 

Each of you, my friends, has some ideal his life 
here. With some it is personal amusement. With 
some it is intellectual distinction. With gome it is 
the greatness, the fall developed fnjpistry, o of a 
Uni\«rsity. , With some it is the* social intefcbtrse,^ 
the free interchange of thofight and criticism, the 
give and take of daily association,^ in a Wferd, the 
training for public lifet '*Apd the power of ^ these 
ideals over you Cs imm^^nse They shape and motilS 
your whole cast of thought It would notTf course 
be true to say that, according to your ideal, such and 
no other will be your practice. But it is true to 
that your practice will never^ be better than your 
ideal No doubt it may ^nd will constantly fall 
below it Indeed it will only be in su preface moments 
of life, if ever, that the practice ^nd the ideal will be 
in absolute harmony. But the practice can never be 
above the ideal ; and if the iderfi be low, how much 
lower the practice. 

I have said thus much at starting in order to bring 
out the force of the very remarkable words which I 
have taken for my text, ‘‘ our citizenship is in 
heaven.” As I said above, St Paul is here stating 
an ideal It jis a gloriously high ideal I do not 
knd^ that^there is any higher, oi; that there ever can 
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Sit any hi^ler^, t ^ loc|[ as men jive obJ& 
the highest i^ks of the Alps fixid :^e Himala)^ 
,will be fo*^ them symbp^? of sij>4®ity. purity, agd 
il^h^ No'hSghei; ^htSntainvwjU *be crea1;)^,lwg* 
«gestjng a j^et mo& augui^ tnajesty of nature. And. 
so with al text*like this, ‘‘our c^jpdhship is in heav^,” 
its foundation, Jis ** upon the holy Jhillsl**' No l^her 
thought, no' grander reach an^’ jJ'veep ‘of ’ f}um^ 
destifly, can rear' itself befcwe us on this side* ihe 
-grave, 

And when does* St Paul us^ such an.exQsession ? 
He is ^writing in greit sadness of heart He is 
grieved*43y the taiserably low ideal of many of his 
convert| at Phiiippi. ^ Tfh^ are living only for 
fiftomselves, fives of vulgar sey*-seekiiig, and even of 
sham^egg ^er Bsuanty. What can such men khow of 
a Crucified Savidur and rfiSy sacrifice foi^ sin ? Every 
day of their lives is giving* it the lie, “ crucifying 
rfim afresh, ]^nd putting Him to an open sh|ime.” 
“ Many,” he says, “ walk^ of whom I have told you 
often, and n^^w tell you even weeping, that they are 
the enemi^ oY the ^oss of Christ ; whose end is 
destruction, whose god is their belly, and whose 
glory is in their shlime, whos^ mind earthly things.” 

That is tkeir ideal, ^d how low and grovelling it 
is! How different from the ideal of the Christian! 
“ For,” he continues, “ our citizenship is in heaven, 
from whence also we look for, as a Saviour, the 
l 4 ord Jesus Christ, Who shall change the fashion of 
the body of our humiliation that it ijiay share th© 
Yorm of the body ^of His gloiy, according to^the 
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TilWliting whfreby He is abie to. |u|pdue^all thin^f 
«nt/0i Himseff.’^ 

Yes! “Our citizenship i^in heaven.” That is ouf 
ideal, our boast„oifl; jqy. Tfier^ is our fhip coyntiy. 
There are our noblest ccJhntrymeR. There are jsur, 
pa-fect laws, highly e:^alted,’ not franrtted by .human 
skill, not sulfied by human disobedience. • The^e is 
our home to which we turn, amid all our‘ wanderings 
on earth, as the place where our best tre^ures are 
stored. There, above all, is God Himcelj^ our leather 
and ?.uhir, of Whose \ 4 ast dominio»*we are the feeble 
subjects. And^^thfere is that Saviour, the Lord Jesus 
Christ, Whpse we are and Whom we' serve ; Who 
alone can purify our bddifts and* elevate our souls ; 

C ^ f * 

He Who can raise us out of the slough of our 

C * n 

cleanii6ss, and make us kings in ‘ His e^pjr^, and ^ 
priests in HiS Church, ruling, as He rules, not by- 
force but by love ; sacrificing, as He sacrificed, all 
our best an^ strongest and <purest, ig order that 
others also may be good and strong and pure. 

Again I say, this is an ideal. We not see it. 
No ore has seen it St Paul ^ould w more prove 
it to his Christian friends at Philippi than I can 
prove it to you, or yog to me. ® It is an ideal. It 

t «. 

has never yet been realized on earth, save by Christ 
Himself. 

But is it therefore a dream, unsubstantial, shadovjy, 
illusory? ^Not so, save by our own fault If it ever 
does seem to mingle with the clouds of fancy, and to 
vanish from the view of our souls, it is when we have 
prejJkred t|je way for this departure by our own faith- * 
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Jessness ah^ o^^heart. ^For dijBit 

IS. Jl tendency In all M^als to* becowe lower, 
tslj^ere is a st^te of .mid^i iriiivhich we come to dis- 
belief e iy all id^a|8. ^be theslticfti of tbe 

•^ry tb^tight of thcyii,;qpi|tkes us^ impatient 
that we sec about us looks far bf|OW|,thcrti, so 
little affdbted*by them, that to b<ra^ our |fetfcf in 
thAn seems almost hypocritical. \ 

'S^hy speak of the unity of the Christian 
wheif no fiwibta^d kindles so* burning a furnace a? 
•theblbgic^l difjerdhce ? Why*speak^ of« mairialge aS 
symboliziftg Christ’s union with His C’^urch, when it 
is agaiff and agaifi a ftiere partnership of convenience, 
sold paid fof like^ny other bargain ? 

*Why speak of a great Unirer^ity^s a holy temple 
in the iad|di^|l£ habitation of God through the*Spirit, 
when many confessedly regard it as a mere school of 
Hhb^^sophy, or a worktop 6f industry, or a prelude 
to a professien, or a passport to good society?# 

The ideal has so ofl^n been degraded in practice 
that we are first ashamed, j.nd then unable, to believe 
that it has any substantial existence. Ah ! it is a 
time of tragic danger in youth when we first begin 
to think mistrustfully of ideals. think we are 

urged by the love of truth and fhe scorn of un- 
realities ; but the fact is, whatever the cause, that^ we 
afe dragged down by want of faith. Faith in the 
highest, that parent of all that is great in man, that^ 
faith without which there can be no Christianity^ has 
^ for the time become dim within us > and when we 
are told that “ our citizenship is in Ijeavesn ” we^ say, 
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ij 4»ar at least, that t’aul beside himself* 

no longoc, moved like^ a man among men upon 
th/s firm and solid earth/ 

c o’" 

now rev%^Se this picture, ^and suppose this 
faith in ideals existmg — faith*^ in thisi^very idejid^ 
of St Paul. ^ Suppose a man can say to *himself, 
without^ any shade of unreality, “ our citizenship, my 
citizenship, •is in heaven,” are there any results fhat 
you would expect from such a faith ? I think there 
are. I think I see in •men so possessea,an unv^nted* 
elevalioe of , their wh®le conceptidn pf lifp;. ah* un- 
willingness merely to pass through it a^ idlers or 
fugitives; jealousy of the hon6ur sanctity of the 
mother country ^wherein tire tfue citizenship c'esides ; 
a desire to maintain intercourse with citizeijs who 
are also there ; a happiness in learning^tp^icre^f its 
laws and in catching more of its spirit ; in a word, 
something of a reflexion frorp the face of Him Wl^o 
is its JCing ai\d its Sun. 

Christian brethren, are th^se wild words, aimed at 
no target, hitting no hear^? I cannot believe it I 
ask you, Are you content to be a citizen of this 
world ? Take it at its best. Think of it not as the 
theatre of false illusKxis ; or as*^ the promenade of 
idle fashion ; or^ as the Vanity Fair of degrading 
bargains ; or as the battle-field of parties ; or as the 
foul stye of swinish lusts ; or as the dungeon and the 
torture chamber of helpless ruined innocence. Put 
away all such figures. Call them, if you will, fanci- 
ful. At all events, let the world whose franchise yoU 
priz# be very different from thist Like the earthly' 
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home of %imself, let, lit* %^6 

<^.” Thinl? of it as represent^ bj^ great men^an<j 
^gh-tnindbd women, ai»<jj^ al|OYe al|, by those who 
to usfcthe^bast ambajsdctbrs of ^upaanity, by ^leajj,and 
^tou^ted friends, ^liink of "it as the home olf unseifT 
ishnesst of fatally affectioh, §f Motherly confidence, 
of hi^ enteqarises in the forefront cJ** ^hilai^roj^, 
of«ihglo-hearted search for intelh^i^aal tenth* Evan 
so, fire vou content to be a citizen of this liJiirld 
alon^/and to tlaim no higher /rancHise ? * ’ , 

Chere are those who are ^ thus content jj^^^ho, if 
the (^eslion could ht put to thferR by some voice 
that touched their inmost heart, Are ,ye able t6 
confront the mysferies jof^human life, of goodness 
•Sncompletet of wea*kness unsupported, of sin unfor- 

t ^ # 

giveft, trt iserf unrelieved — are ye able tp con- 
front thiswTl^but a light beyond the*grave?, would 
answer — some sadly, some, almost contemptuously, 
but all firmjy — '' Wet are able.'* Be it so. Instead 
of Addison’s famous saying, “ See how a Christian 
can die,” let us substitute another saying, “ See how 
one who is nti ChriStian can die.” Be it so. I will 
never speak an unkind word, and God grant I may 
never think an uifkind thought, of those whom He 
has permitted to lacl^ what I hold to be the noblest 
of His gifts, the sure and certain hope of immor- 
tiiHty, and yet to live those lives which they believe 
so transient on a level often far higher than my own. 
It seems to me that God is teaching us in these day# 
to think more worthily of His fatherly love through 
the very denials which refuse, to call Him Fmther. 
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We have l<|pg* since been t|iught |t^ adofe the 
filial bouilty of th^ Creator, “ Who mhketh Hisf^sun 
to* rise on the evil ancjp o^Q#the good, aflld sendeth 
raSn^on the just-^aijd pn thd utyust.” ' ar^. now 
learning to adore the^Fatlier for b^towing^the gr^ce^. 
of His Spirit — lovfe of justice, and zearl for improve- 
ment, and pr&tcst against selfish isolated happiness—- 
not onl]^ or| those who cry Abba, Father, and seei in 
the Lord Jesus the effulgence of His glorj^ and the 
express Image of His Person, but a^so in a Jiigh, 
thougji ^ dare not s^ an equal, /degree on^ those, 
who never use Vlfs name, and deem themiselves the 
brothers only of the Crucified, not H^s bloodrbought 
servants and pledged soMieg-s. 

I do not sto4 to enquire hovf far we have reas©#; 
to count on the continuance of sUch 
now see ; how far the goodness wfiich we often 
recognize, and ought alvyays to recognize without a 
grudge, in those who have note the Christian's faith, 
is after all the product of a faith once possessed by 
themselves or inherited from their parents. The 

world has not yet seen, at least in this country, a 

prescription of disbelief, an entail of agnosticism. 
For my part, i auticipa^te from ft:, if it is to come, 
many grave and grievous resuks, social and political 
as well as individual But still I believe that the 
Father will know, as now He knows, His own chih^ 
dren ; nor will His love be confined then, any more 

than it is confined now, to those who call on His 

Name and fight avowedly under His banner. Theft, 
as now, He will* call many Hjis children, though they 
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rjknow not or dis^ltm thOir parentage 'Pi^; as Ooik^ 
tlt€^ will not^e a few who “ loilt silpnt*'^ 

th0tgh|thia be tmg, Ivtt leaat refuse to belike 
that the ja3ss of good ^men tad^ifOod wonafinilwill 
cotisent to surrender the charter of thdr heaverily 
dtizenskift not- is it among tbe young^^thkt^, I should 
ever.expefet to^hnd, save in ra^e iiiS^atitel; so 
a self-emptying. T appeal to im4h ^htoh L 1^^ 
lievfe*to by created by God, and to be mdestruclibte* 
‘It wan said brilliant foreign sceptic, “ I hav6 no' 
lieat^i^y father.” ^Vei you say^and you ^ay fwwiestly^ 
and y^ur ^children will* say after you, Our Father, 
which ^t in h%»ven.^' It is said by not a few, 
There^ is no dkizen^hip? Ifbt that of this world.” 
put you continue to say, because ^our conscience 
tells “ Our citizenship is in fieavSn.” ^ 

This, I admil:, is not argument. It is but the 
language of appeal. But then it is an appeal to a 
tribunal which never lumbers, and whicih rarely fails 
to give a clear verdict. ^ It says to each man’s con- 
science, If this high charter is *yours, if this exalted 
destiny awaits ' you, how can you live as many do ? 
How can you live for yourself alone? HoW can you 
pamper or defile tftose bodies which are even now 
being trained for hea\%nly enterprises? How can 
you waste or misuse those intellects which are to 
mtrvel hereafter at the unexplored greatness of God ? 

It is a solemn thing, even the least thoughtful is 
touched by it, when a great intellect passes away 
into the silence and we see it no more.. Such a loss, 
speh a void, is present, I feel certain,^ to piany here 
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tc^day. |tois not often, evCn in*|hjfe, grfe^it homo 
'thought airf,^kno\^5ledge, that so bright a ligh|; is 
extinguished as that wWchcis now mourn^ by m^y^ 
illuitripus mournels, here chiefly, but also far beyond 
this place. I shair be "believed <^when L say ii> ^ 

c *■ J O * ( 

simplicity that I wish it had fallen to some more 
competent tongue to put into words those ^dfelings of 
reverent aflection which are, I am persuaded, upper- 
most in many hearts on this Sunday. My poor words 
shall be few, but believe me they comB ^om thoheart.^ 
Ye^ii.know, my friends, with wiiat an eagpf* pride 
we follow the fortunes of those whom we *haxe loved 
and reverenced in our undergradiJate days. We 
may see them but selSom. ^ Few ^letters may pass 
between us. Cut ^thgir names are never cpmAon 
names! 'fhey never become to us on^y^wiaia# other^ 
men are. When I came up to Trinity twenty-eight 
years ago, James Clerk*' Maxwell was just beginning 
his second year. His positidh amongt us — I speak 
in the presence of many whp remember that time — 
was unique. He was thq one acknowledged man of 
genius among the Undergraduates. We understood 
even then that, though barely of age, he was, in his 
own line of enquiry, mot a begipner but a master. 
His name was ^already a faifiiliar name to men of 
science. If he lived, it was certain that he was one 
of that small but sacred band to whom it would 
given to ^?nlarge the bounds of human knowledge. 
It was a position which might have turned the head 
of a smaller man ; but the Friend of whom we were 
all *^so prqud, ^and who seemed^ as it were, to Ui|k 
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•jis thus early the^great out^e wqjM of 
piorfeers of knowledge, had on^ of tj^osfe rich sm<f 
» Iqjj^ish natures^ which n^tprisperity can 
and whiel Wke faith in gooiJnrf«;*easy foFjiotitei;'^. 
n^^have pftgn thou^t that ^tfiost* who never knrs^tfte 
grand o4d Adam Sedgwick a»<^ tSie tfc^n^ y<|ffn|: and 
ever. yPUthful Clerk Maxwell had yet ^ the 

largeness and fulness of the moulds whicii ipttie 
choice nu^^iires are framed. Of the Scientific 
•fiess of our Jilend we were most of us unable to 
^ud|(^,*but an); otte could see# and ^mire boy- 
like gl^e, the joyous invention, the* wide readmg, the 
eager tlfirst for ^futh,*the subtle thought,* the perfect 
temper^the unfailing jeverence, the singular absepce 
Sf'hny^ taint of the breath of wojjdlii^ss in any of its 
thQusand tforih s. 

Brethren, you may know such men now among 
ypur College friends, though«there can be but few in 
any year, or tindeed ift any century, thfit posses the 
rare genius of the man, whom we deplore. If it be 
so, then, if^ou will accept^ the* counsel of a stranger, 
thank God for His gift. Believe me when I tell you 
that few such blessings will come to you in later life. 
There are blessings that come once^ in a lifetime. 
One of these is the re\ference with i^hich we look up 
to greatness and goodness in a College friend — above 
u#, beyond us, far out of our meptal or moral grasp, 
but still one of us, near to us, our own. you know, 
in part at least, how in this case the promise of 
youth was more than fulfilled, and Jiow the man 
wIk), but a fortnight ago, was the ofnan^eht of the 
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HXJniversitjj^ end — shall I bd^ wron|: sfeiying it 

^ixlost the di^overVr of a new world of knowle4S®> 
w|is even more loved thin tft was adipired, retain^g^ 
aftofi fame that mirtli, (t^that sim- 

plicity, that childlike* delight^ in ah that i§ fresh <and 
wonderful, which we rejoice to think of as some of 
the surest accompaniments of true scientififc |[enkis. 

You knew, also, that he was a (|pvout as weK as 
a thoughtful Christian. I do not note this in the 
triumphant spirit of«a controversialist^,. I wMl not*^ 
for aciinomen^ assume that there is any „rfatUral 
opposition between scientific genius aPd ^simpe 
Christian faith. I will not compafe^him with others 
who have had the genius without 2he faith.© Chris- 
tianity does nc^ need^^now — though she thankfully 
welcoriies and deeply prizes them — not^ 
need now, any more than when St Paul first 
preached the Cross at • Corinth, the speculations pf 
the subtle ore the wisdom of the wise. ^ 

If I wished to show men, ^specially young men, the 
living force of the Gospel. I would take them not so 
much to a learned and devout Christian man, to 
whom all stores of knowledge were familiar, but to 
some country village, wJiere for ^fty years there had 
been devout traditions and devout practice. There 
they would see the Gospel lived out ; truths, which 
other men spoke of, seen and known ; a spirit, nbt 
of this wqrld, visibly, hourly, present ; a citizenship 
in heaven daily assumed and daily realized. Such 
characters I j^^elieve to be the most convincing 
pre^hers jfo those who ask wh^jther Revelation is 



«a fable, ana Go^*«4<unk{A}wable peiadve»t«in£' Ve$4 
in Aost caseS—not, I admit, aB-*^simple fai^/ 
,ewn more*than devout is nlighty for tcomjjn 

ing doubt| aSid impl^ting fresb ctmtiction. 

^ JJut| having gai^ this, we* may well giye tdf 

God that our ffiend was what lie was, a firm Christian 
belieyter,»aind tljat his powerfrl mind ^e# rah^ag at 
wili through the, illimitable spaces Ci'eatioii, send 
alnao^ handling what he called* "‘the ibund%iein. 
•stonei of the material Universe,” found its true rest 
and# ISpappiness in ^hc love an^ the jpci-cy 
W|lom^th« humblest Christian calFs ms Father. Of 
such a.tnan it fnay be truly said that he had his 
citizensjjiip in heaven, and that he looked for, as a 
Saviour, the* Lord Jesus Chri?t,^throMgh Whom the 
worlds were made, and in the likeness 
ojf Whose image*our new and spiritual body will one 
day be fashioned. 

* Any readers df this sermon will be glad to be reminded of tfie lofty 
woids at the end of Maxwell’s^ “ Discourse on Molecules,” read at 
Bradfoid, in September, 1873. • 

“ Natural caijises, as we l^iow, art at work, which tend to modify, if 
they do not at length destroy, all the arrangements and dimensions of 
the earth and the whole solar system. But though m the coiMfse of ages 
catastrophes have occurred and may yet occur in the heavens* though 
ancient systems may be dissolved and mw systems evolved out of their 
ruins, the molecules out of wliftch these systems -aie built— the founda- 
tion stones of the material universe — remain unbroken and unworn. 
They continue this day as they were created, perfect in number and 
raeasuie and weight, and from the ineffaceable characters Impressed on 
them we may learn that thoi,e aspirations after accuracy in measurement* 
truth in statement, and justice in action, which we reck^^n among our 
noblest attributes as men, are ours because they are essential consti- 
tuents of the image of Him, Who in the beginning created not only the 
^heavens and the earth, but the n^terials of which heaven and earth 
consist.’* * 
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< Let us end, as we began, <With ,4?^ fiobte words of* 
KMv text, tlie^wordi of to-day^s Epistie, the w^rds 
which lift the heart in^ oiyr® Burial SerVifce at 
sup^frme moment «ewhcn the e^th is Ke^d to fall 
upon the coffin-lid, and we have ;commit|ed to »jthp 
ground the body whiqji we loved, “ a^h^s to ashes, 
dust to dust/* Then it is, then whenoflesh sfeen^s at 
its weakest and poorest, and all earthly glory has 
become irony, that we are bidden to think of Him 
Who shall change oiir vile body that* it may he like ' 
unto Jtlis glorious b^dy, according to the ^nvighty 
working, whereby*He is able ho subdue ali things to 
Himself.” ^ 

A touching story is fold of Archbishop Whately 
when within a few days of his death. He suffered 
great ^bodily agony. A friend watcf^g>^bj‘5- hinj 
quoted the Words of our text, ‘‘ WTib shall change 
our vile body.” The Archbishop interrupted him 
with the request, Read the \v*ords.” !l^is attendant 
read them from the English Bible ; but he reiterated, 

“ Read his own words."^” The Chaplain then repeated 
the literal translation of the Greek, “ the body of our 
humiliation ” “ lhat's right,” said the sufferer, “ not 

vile — nothing ^that He^ade is >|jle.” No, brethren, 
nothing that He made is vile.^ All is worthy of the 
Heavenly City, of which He has made us citizens. 
God grant that, when our little day is over, and we 
shall depart this life, we may rest in Him, as our 
hope is our brother doth. 


Nbi^emher^ 16 //^, 1879 . 



II. 

A BABE IN THE MANGER. 

•St Luke ii. * 2 . 

S 

And this^ shall be a sign unto you ; Ye shall find Babe d^rapped 
•fn swaddltf^ clothes^ and lying in a manger. 

m 

6 t*John I. 2. 

^'Ihe snme ^as in the beginning with God. 

God, of the substance ofc the Father, begotten 
before the wprlds ; afid Man, of the substance of 
His mother, born in the world ; perfect God and 
perfect Man ” Such are the words, imperfect as all 
human wofSs must te, in which the Creed strives 
to place before us the two great foundation stones 
on which the Chu?ch of Christ is built, the full 
Humanity and the full* Divinity of the Eternal and 
Incarnate Son of God* One of these foundation 
stemes has for its earthly site the stable of Beth- 
lehem. The other lies deep in the Un^n City, 
whose builder and maker is God. 

I am not about to dwell upon the, strictly theo* 
Icfgical aspect, muc^ less upon any of t^e contro- 
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vcrsial aspects, of these tWo grc^t^ frtltlis, eaeh of ^ 

%hich fulfil^ \nd baSances the other. ^ am speaS^mg 

to those who accept alid .believe them ^Ixith. My « 

desiie^is, with thf; biessing* of ©God on ' tl^s Day of 

devout Christian happiness, to h^lp them and 
• © • * * 

myself to put more? heart and life irito our Creed. 
St Paul wrfting to a chief Pastor of the^^Chjurch, 
says to him, Make full proof of thy ministry.” 
Does not each great Church Festival say id like 
manner to the children of the Qmrch, old and 
young^alike^ “ Make full proof off'thy Creed 'V'* 

What, then, ar^ some of tRe thoughts and feelings 
which crowd upon us as we stundf<fn this gveat Day 
beside the Manger of*thfe humble village “in the 
land of Judah,'^ and %ee there a Babe 'wrapped** ih 
swaddling clothes? To the shepherds sig^t 
was a sign that the message of the*^A^el and the 
song of the heavenly hcast were true. Of what tru|h 
or truths of God’s showing is h still a s^gn to us ? 

I. The first and simplest answer is to say, It is a 
sign of the love of dur Father which is in heaven. 
The Babe lyhig there, helpless, dependent, utterly 
unknown, is God’s highest gift to man. Gifts, we 
know, are symbol‘s ot love. livery gift that has 
been given or will yet be givdn this day is a symbol 
and a vehicle of human affection. It links hearts. 
It reveals character. The gifts that we give to ea^h 
other are type of the gifts that God gives to us all. 
He Who lies in that Cradle has Himself taught us 
thus to reason^ “ If ye, being evil ” — ye fathers and 
motners, ^ith^all your faults ^nd unwisdom attd^ 
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’def^korable in<*onsistencies of corfdwiSry** if ye, fessfa^,' 
, ewl, know txo^ to give f^j^.gift%sMto your children', 
i^w 9 iuc^ ihore shai^ yc^r Fat}iec<^ich is in |M|ayen 
ghUf good things to them dfat^ask Him." 

To^d^y%iat “how m*ucli iqoffe* is at its highest. 
T^.“go*d things” given by the H|aWn^ i^^&er . 
iroathe one good thing of all. '** Unto us a t!3iil<i Is 
bom* unto us a Son is given." Thp greab^glWt 
•whicli is the esipress image of 4;he Father's love, the 
giftaeduch is ^ivl« lo all alik^, aye,^\ien tcbathose 
who ask k not and khow it not,* lies there, if the 
Creed ^ich we •profess be true, “ wrapped in swad- 
dling clothes, anJ lyin^ in & manger/' 

♦ And thffi shall be a sign lyito yoi.” That s%ht, 
we assign of God's love, His tendct^ love 

towards manTfiftti. Let no other thotfght that we 
link with Christmas Day — nothing of earth however 
delightful, nojhing eveft of heaven howler augjust — 
obscure for us this one great fact which to-day 
flashes forth from the brightnefe of His glory: God 
loved us, and therefore gave us Jesus as the Christ. 
God so loved the world that He gave it His only 
begotten Son. 

11. The Babe lying*in the Manger is a sign of 
God's love. It is a sign also of that humility which 
is 4 )art of the Divine character and well nigh the 
noblest part of man's heritage. You cangot stand 
there and be proud. You cannot look on that Child 
and think of your own goodness or strpngth or j^ast 
‘successes or future |imbitions. The "dearest idt>D* 
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j^p,;*‘ hav8 l^own ” crumble away^albd falls from 
fcdesikl Ise^pre you leave that Preface-chamber. 
Distinction, ascendency/ ^kde of birtii? pride of 
beau/ty_, pride of* i^^teUect, pride, of conqti^t — #vhere • 
are they in that Infant Presence?* They are in part 
crus’hed, in part retlibiped and transfigured. , What- 
ever of earth* and of self clung to theip is purged and 
done awayt. What remains after' that testing, is 
re-claimed for the new Kingdom. And so lofig as 

f 

ti^t Manger asserts %nd makes goodiits claim the*? 
homage of l^man hearts at their JBest and pur<es^, so 
long will survived deep-seattfd faith that, an spite of 

c 

all appearances, it is “ more blessod* to give..Jthan to 
receive’^; better to be thei victim lhan the doer of 

' f « 

wrong ; better lose life than \o save ft ; better tQ 
minisji^? than to be ministered to ; * bet^qj^to sjt 
down from the first in the lowest "^foom ; better to 
feel from the heart, ^ each rival passes by and 
eclipses self„ “He must increase, but* I must de- 


III. Again, the sight of the Babe lying in the 
Manger is a sign of the origin* and the^progress of 
good. It has been said, in memorable words, “ God 
loves to buiid upon qpthing.*’ ^Vhen He wishes to 
lift our minis to the level* of iHis greatness, He 
points us not so much to the starry heavens, or to 
the strong foundations of the earth, or to the won- 


derful laws, slowly spelt out by His most gifted 
servants, by which He made and sustains the worlds, 
not this— but He takes a little Child, and sets Him 
in the midst, and bids us mark what that Child will” 
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for ^ ^ 

(^♦of th« i4ofe* Tha.li Child itili'obgy Hh eai^ft 
^rtots, Slid ^ be bu^sj^ ,eaMy wife His Heavqily 
Fatihs *wbrk, a^. live quiet aftft urtdisco|||it1(SS ifl 
His vpiaM honje* and be Tbaptized by His own afcfv 
vaM, fliid^eslst temptation ferbugh Divine stfengfe, 
and then* slowly teach, and make followo^, -an|i be 
misunderstood by them and dcse"ted and denied 
4iid1>eta^a^ed. He will arouse hatred by His 
n^Sp and r^ditule by His brotherly-kindness. Ifte 
beot%vorks of low will be aligned Jp^ the s^rit 6t 
evil. ^The chiefs of the established religion will bci 
His bitterest fo^s. • They will brand tHim as a 
heretic^ and a tfaitor,^anll bound on the people to 
liemand His blood. He ^dll suf^fer the Savibur^s 
Agon^^d tlie the felon's death. 

And then, \^en all this has passed, the change 
will set in. He will “ see the travail of his souL” 
The w'ork of the Chftd who lay in the Manger will 
be seen to have had in^it a power from on high,” 
The Cross will complete^ what the Manger began. 
Before the innocence and the holiness which they 
symbolize and transmit, one after another of the 
giant evils of earth will totteii — idolat^, and slavery^ 
and cruelty, and impufity. Slowly indeed will these 
strongholds fall, but in each case it will be His 
Name, and the passionate devotion which that Name 
inspires — it will be that Name, strong in it§ weakness 
and its sufferings, through which the new life of 
mankind will be born. 

And as it is yrith the Master, ,so, jn paft at 
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»lt wJlV be with His %ervants‘’fmd" witit 
JUst «§M who are in any 'way r6forn»rs, 
all. who would do som^ gpod before tHey die, in 
thei6.family, theh-^'Jfanish, their church, the|r country 
— all who give their hearts to hfission work, and 

* t* r • r 

say sometimes in theit haste, as the)^ look © on the 
vast deserts yet to be reclaimed, “ How« k»ng, „ O 
Lord, how® long?’' — let all such “go even unto 
Bethlehem,” and stand with shaded eyes beforfe the 
bfightness which streams from that* j[nfant brow. 
Each «ause /)^good to which they ^ have plighted i 
their troth must pass througft that stage of “ great 
humility.” « Not when it is •'knowVi furthest and 
praised most, and baAceti |py the patronage of 
the kingdoms erf the vi^orld, but* when it* lies in 
mangel^ obscure and unbefriended, walch^«by th^ 
Father which'seeth in secret, and evSicing the adora- 
tion of Angels, then is the cause of the reformer and 
the philanthropist most sure of that victory which is 
not his, or her’s, but God’s. ^ 

IV. Once more, that C^ild lying in the Manger is 
a sign of the brotherhood of all mankind. We see ' 
there not that which makes us different from each 
Other, but that which giakes us one. As we stand, 
we think not of rank, or class,* or wealth, or learning, 
or bodily strength, or anything which the world calls 
“ advantages,” but of human nature, of the family, ©f 
kindred blood, of the mysteries of common life and 
common death and common duties, in a word, of 
brotherhood. Jf we stood oftener in thought beside 
that Cradj^e, the best spirit ^of Christmas were 
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'Aabitually as, if it ww a'vitif part 
OUT creed ^ to say, as p»r^ of the iMeaning of tibe' 

' Incamatiotilf “On<¥,i^ o’V Master; even Christ, and<all 
^re ^e Iftethrenji^ then, CJ?ri;^ia!?» friends, f*-^t ,it 
to^yon, v^puld not the. face of society be chai^;^; 
nay, wbuld it not long sin<^ have, idnbiged? 

• 'For instandfe, would not feudali^*’ ! Ijave beqOeathed 
us* ^ot only, as it has done a ucijle * ideal, ^ '^at 
birth and wealth have their obligatipns,, bu^ also 
incoihpaiT.bly pyrer tradition^ of practice 'and til' 
*set^&? . Would *not our law5 longathce havb been 
framed and administered with far m )re regard to 
the pdor and the ignorant and the wealc? Above 
all, wduld not *our Chifrch, the oldest and most 

# • * * • I? 

graciows institution of our lailti, iiave been lor^ smce» 
and <n.or|^than now, the darling^ of the^whdle 

nMion, the symbol of justice and brotherly sym^ 
pathies, the yery bond# of ptace and of all morality, 
the recognized Tribune of the Commone, "the shadow 
of a great rock in a weawy land 

So we jay to oijrselvo*, not in heated fancy or 
high-wrought sentiment, but in prayer and penitence 
and humble regret^ as we stand by the lowly Cradle 
of Him Who is our faith. Ffbm there#He still speaks 
to us, asks us why we have not made more of the 
past, bids us still buy up the time. Thank God, 
tfiere is still time for mankind to be brotherly, to 
bear one another’s burthens, to learn muhial duties, « 
to stamp socialism with the sign of the Cross, to say 
unto the cities of England, and even to the most 
degraded and deluded of her citizens,* as point on 
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Christmas Clay to their Saviour and ’fmrs lying^ in/ 
tW Mafiger/" ^ behold y^u$ God.” 

^ot indeed, Christian fril^ids, that 4s J)art of our 
rttesSlgfe. The BaTSe !yir\g in tlfe Manger, •knd ‘com- 
passed with every, hurnaa* infirmity, is more tffan 
He seems. “ The sarrte was in the beginnirfg with 
God.” ,If our holy faith is indeed true and pSirt 
of eternal and unchangeable fact, the lowly Brptfier 
of mankind is also One with the Mightiest We 
praise Thee as God ;* we acknowledge* Thee ft) be 
‘‘the Lord.” • ^a^ all*the earth dothf worship ^fiee, ‘ 
as the mighty God, the Father Everlaking, the 
Prince of P^ace. 

Such an Ona does the Chufch profess to find 
in Him who, as om ftiis day, was found by the 
simpl<f'*Siepherds at Bethlehem, “ w^pped^i'Iff^wadJ 
diing clothes and lying in a manger.” So boldly, so 
uncompromisingly, with&ut argument and without 
reserve, does .^e proclaim and recommefid her faith. 
Nay, on this great day she iays her chief stress on 
the Divine rather than tiie hupaan. and our 

children may turn by instinct — shall we say by 
instinctive preference? — to the stj^Ble at Bethlehem, 
and find there^ there chiefly, the object of the quest 
of our hearts. But not so the Church, if we may 
trust the teaching of her services. She looks rather 
to the unseen and the eternal, and to the time — so 
cthe weakness of language compels us to call it — the 
time when time was not yet. “ Observe brethren,” I 
quote for a moment words spoken, as on this day 
twenty^ouf years ago, by a great* living preacher to 
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itMsmbeirs sisti^ Univer5%»^ 

carefully the Church itenjinds us in tl|e Epistle ajadf 
Gospel of Ito^dSiy of tl^^true dignfty of our Blessed 
Savidhr. • As cljiidren, we tna^. probably. -iShave 
Wcm4ered,^hy it Is that pn Christmas Day the ^fery 
of the Birth clf Christ is banished to a Lesson. Indeed 
it. is remzfrkabie that the Gospel and Epistl^^ one of 
which, on all the other high Fesvv*.)s of the Cl|urch» 
seems to inake especial provision for the youn^ ahid 
for the narrating the^event of the day, are^ 

•on ^tlfis ngost pofflilar and (ifr I maj^say so) mo^ 
homely of Festivals, difiicult and efabo^-ate statements 
of abrtract doArinC. . . . To-day* our dull 

spirits •might sdb nothing *beyond or beneath the 
sv?adcying clothes. We mighty fail* to detect those 
rays ofrs&rpuded glory which lighten the glblSm and 
gild the sombre poverty of the Manger at Bethlehem. 
Therefore the Church ^warns us from the Epistle to 
the Hebrews that \^e are in the presence pf the 
brightness of the Father's glory and of the express 
Image of His person. . ^ . *. She bids us (in the 

Gospel) observe with St John that it is the Eternal 
Word or Reason o^ the Father Who is made flesh and 
dwells among us.” 

The words are as Veighty as they are eloquent. 
Yes, He Who gives His Name to Christmas Day, He 
ifl Whose Name every little child of ours is christened, 
He on Whom His mother and the shepherds gazed 
as He lay in the Manger— they with joy at the 

♦ Liddon’s University Sermons, iSSJ. The iessons of Holy 
Manger,” p. 196* * 
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coafim)atiqin<of the message of the-Ai^gfel, she keeping^ 
TUl^, thes» things and pondering them in her heart A-of 
Hjm we dare to S«iy, and wid strive through life ever 
more aijd more df^ly to believe, “The same Was in 
the beginning with God.” 

Again I repeat, I do not presume to argueo for the 
truth of this high faith. I ask you, as^ yoif aibcept^ it, 
to believe ft ; as you believe it, to make yet fuJler 
proof of your belief. 

It is given, Christisin friends, to butf ffw 6f us, and 
to those few.i^may be but seldorft, tp ke^p th^ two 
great supports of^ their faith* in due equipo^e — to 
live out, if •! may so express it, ^their belief 'both in 
the Son of Man and in \hi Spn of *God at the same 
time and with tSe ssyno assurance. There arq^ times 
in th^lives of us all when Bethleheijijcd^tecurei 
Calvary. Nay, Calvary itself sometimes leads us to 
forget ‘‘the Christ foreknowq before the foundation! 
of the^ world,”, the “ Image of the Invisible God, the 
First-born of all creation,” “c:the Beginning ” at once 
and “ the First-born from^ the dead.” The Brother, 
let us admit it, is sometimes a more welcome im^e 
than the Saviour. The Example sometimes out- 
shines the Atonement.^ The Atonement sometimes 
overshadows at least, if it does not exclude, the 
eternal purpose of the Father, to “ sum up all things 
in Christ, the things in the heavens and the things 
upon the earth.” 

One almost dreads to quote these sacred titles 
and solemn legacies of Scripture, lest haply, in spite 
of oUrselveg, ev^n when we long to be most revereuit, 
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that I have triid ,to^ suggest hitter than l» ! 
depict a real one? , A.^ng silrfi truly Christ^ 
thoughts ^‘spealji nbt of other -flioughts) ;?« *ave 
crossed ouf mind» this_ C^ri9tma| Day already, te' 
m^y yet cross it before nigjbt has. chased, ^ otir 
faimly r^tmiOAS* how many h^Ve pj^seht^d^^to 
or iire likely, withort some special tPbtt, ^o pimc^ 
to us* the# King as well as the Infant, the piii^ 
^Begotten of tfie !l^ather as welf as the Babe^'ofi&the 
Vir|ir^;#th^ Beiag Who "was hi the beginning with; 
God,” as A^ell as the Brother and the Friend and 
the Exafnple of m?in. * 

Let ifs try, befbre^wie ffert, to rise^a little higher, 
set our affection ” not ^orjy ‘*on the things 
above, ”*bi& on Him our Eternal Lord HimsSif* 

I. When we look at the works of God in creation, 

when we observe them purselves, when we hear and 

* • 

read about them, when we read the lives ofthe^reat 
men — so many of them sons of this University, past 
and present— to whop during the last two centuries 
and the last half century the secrets of the making 
of the Universe ha'vip been one by one disclosed, let 
us remember those parts of your Cre^d which are 
expressed by such worefs as these, words which have 
been impressed upon us once more in the Epistle and 
thS Gospel of this Christmas I>ay, “through Whom 
also He made the worlds ” ; “ All things were made 
through Him, and without Him was not an3^hing 
^made.” The discoveries of science, the unveiling of 
some fresh secret of the Almighty, the addition of 
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one morec^use for intelligent ahd;«u|ofmg wonder; 
%* from disturbing ouf.f^ith, can truly bring jbnt 
|oy and gratitude to thos^^ who have been taught 
to all thing&'^^in^ Christ, and ^who say tO their 
he^ts, as each fresh m^aryel is?' brougj^t to light, 
He knew it all along. *“ It was part of His mind and 
His creative will. It was He Who allowed the long 
ignorance, and inspired the ardent pursuit and' the 
final capture. He that made the eye, shall not He 
see? He '' through^ Whom '' the mihd was cieated, 
shall not He^^^now and have knoWn ? ^ ^ 

< t 

Brethren in Christ, let us, as I have 'said, make 
full proof ‘of our faith. The’ Babe of Bethlehem is 
He in Whom dwells all ^thei fulness of the Godhead 
bodily/' not otfly if is< holiness, but His creative an^ 
sustasnrng power. The same was in th^bk^innifig 
with God. All things were maSe through Him, 
and without Him wacs not anything made” — 
arrai^ement, no law, no evolution,'^ least of all 
the intellect of His most gifted children. 

II. Yet again, that B?.be, Whose Presence in the 
Manger was a sign to the shepherds, is He Who a 
generation after was to say tq, unwelcoming ears, 
Other sheep I have which are not of this fold ; 
them also I must bring, and they shall hear My 
voice, and they shall become one flock, one 
Shepherd/' Is this the voice of a man onJyV a 
man evea at man's best, even the holiest of earth's 
sons? No, it is the Monarch's voice of Him Who 
was from tiie* beginning,” and through Whom the 
Etemai f'atbvr was pleased “to make of one every 
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Tkf of mm^ . As we fistcan to t}|at '¥ol^i, we h&30i. 
andlTcxiow that through al^ l^istory — past times sin^ 
iliaii was created, our momentous times, the 
long illimitable fut-i^^thcje Aid^*and ^!l rA ^a. 
pMne purpose. '‘•Thenj ^Iso I rgust bring.” Xie 
wildest ^avago that bears tfSb hUm^ naj^c!^ the 
bitterest ^hatred in Christian land" , against a^ f^that 
surifame^ itself by the name of Cbrjist^ th4 
have nevea been found, the lost that aft^ 
Ifound^have aigain^ and again been lOst, the, ^ht 
fhat*i^nores, or eniStrusts, or refcels^agaSinst the 0^0 
Light that*lighteth every man, the blank dcnialj^ of 
immort^fity, the S.gpdstic avowals — some shallow 
smd from a^iight*hear% sSme, God l^ows, pathetic 
ancT r€\^rent and almost devcmtrof fhose strangers 
and piJgrSns on the earth who declare plaiiiiyHhat 
they seek no country in the dim unmapped Here-^ 
aSler — of all these, if “ nfake full proof** of the 
faith of Christmas Day, the one calm yoice of the 
Good Shepherd is hearct saying, whether men will 
bear or whether they willt forbear, “ I know My 
sheep, and am known of Mine ; and oth^r sheep I 
have which are not« of this fold ; them also I must 
bring.** Yes, the Christ of Chreation is the Christ 
also of History. All things were made through Him. 
In Him also is life ; and the life is the light of men. 

?n. Once more, the Babe of Bethlehem hath yet 
aitother Name. There as He lies, the neglect of 
a few hours would quench the frail earthly life into 
jrhich He has just been born. But, "if our faith 
be tnie, and if We •dare to ttiake iill proof” 
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ft, we knci^ that He is " the san>e*^that was fro;^ 
the t«^intiiWg with Gp(4” and, in virtue of Ithat 
©ivine unity, has said, evt^i by the gr^ve of a loved' 
earthly friend, tlje Resutre/^tion anfl the Life" 

Those words of ^majesti<;r solf-aSsertion »were hfeard 
by many of His disctples. One recorded them. It 
was tlie beloved disciple, the friend "who afterwards 
saw in vilion One like unto a Son* of Man^” *One 
Who had, as on this day, been a Babe, watched, 
as He slept, by a hifman mother. ^ 6u4: in wh^ form 
does He show Himself to ^ Hrs secvant' JohnJ" 
on whose bosom He once had leaned as^hey sat at 
supper? His countenance was* as the surf shineth 
in his strength. And w^er^ saNv Him, i fell at 
His feet as on^ dead.® And He laid His right hand 
upOTl me, s^ing, ^ Fear not ; I an^ the fii»Bf*an|d die 
last, and the Living one; and I became dead, and 
behold I am alive for^evermore, and ,have the keys 
of h^ll and of death/’ * ^ 

Jesus said once to Martha, ‘‘ Believest thou this?" 
Let each man, as he listens to^such worjls, say to his 
own innermost being, Bclievest thou tkis also ? ” 
If we do, then our Christmas /Day, our Christmas 
gathering, npust wea! to us a different face from 
that which it wears to otfiers who have no such 
blessed hope. The Babe of Bethlehem is the Con- 
<|ueror of death, and if we believe this, no Christian 
home is empty, no Christmas gathering in a Christian 
family has its circle broken. “If we believe that 
}tms died and rose again, even so them also thaj 
are fallen asl^p in Jesus will God bring with Him." 

* 4 
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If each h tp the 

of flie great worl'^-widrf gift from oor leather Mrhh^ 
•is in heaven*; if each pre^ce at tl*e‘Christmas boawl 
of father avJ* mothe**, of wife and hwjbaod* of bcdiher 
and* aster, of chiliiand littfe grandchild, recalls ^fco 
the Chrisdaii the one tradlft which *niakf!§ every 
birth a joy and a blessing, end C' ety family '* the 
Church which is m Thy house ” e'^ry «bsence->- 
every tibsuace of one who is no more seen, whcTl^a, 
departed ‘>oin^this brief fragment o*^ life in the ||tTth 
(rf Hita^ “ Who ^is*«from the heginmr^,” is but a 
symbol, of that unchangSable Christian oneness over 
which death hath*r» power. On this day we re-knit, 
as it we^js, the tangled, jt ma^ seem the broken, web 
df IHe. ^ We*re-knit i! not witl^ the trembling fingers 
of merTi(3r}^or’of fancy, or even of the flickering tiope 
in a possible perUfventure, but with the firm unwaver- 
ing hand of faith. We^can ^Jrove nothing, but we 
can “ look urjo Je.sus.* We can see Him at^His 
feeblest, where perhaps ,He seems closest to us, 
“lying in the manger.” But we are Christians, and 
to us this is a Sign of* a something beyond and above 
and from everlasting^ and for ever. “ The same,” we 
believe, “was in the beginning, with God.” Thanks 
be to God Who givetlt us the victory — yea. Who 
makes us conquerors even over death — through our 
Lord Jesus Christ. 


Christmas Day, 1887. 



III. 

LOOKJNG UNTO JES|JS. 

HEBREWS^XIL 2. 

Looking unto es%f,sy 

r 

Looking awa^ fronn^ all else,*and looking intentJy 
Him, looking upon Him not as Pijatg looked 
when he s&id, Behold the Marf^’* or even as the 
mournful women looked when they “ stood afar off 
beholding these things ; bile looking at Him with 
the eye of Christian faith, looking at His mind, look- 
ing at His work, looking at His example, looking at 
Himself, on this the Day of His glorious humiliation, 
when “ for the joy that was set before Him He 
endured the Cross, despising the shame ” 

It has been often said that the eye sees what it 
brings with it the power of seeing. The . sight of 
the star is one thing to the child, another to .)the 
mariner^^. and another to the astronom^pr. What is 
the sight of Jesus, of Jesus on the Cross, to such as 
ourselves? .What has it been to us in the past? 
What is ^it nqw, to-day? What^ will it be to-morrow^ 
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ysrhen one more. 'Good Friday has p*ped^’,'and 
^(ikstruggle an<f the v cares of this worl^ are with IIS' 
,‘stil.i and rdlurn to the si^ult? Does not the yoy 
cjuestian Bfolmpt put up» tb^ prayer; “Xord, 

open Xhou mine ^es, that 1 may see the wondrous 
things of xfiy {Cross and*o/ Thj'‘ Love ” ? 

I, WhaS then do we see as W'. gaze upQpj that 
sight? One thin^ is not hard te rge — the vwfst 
passef-by can see it— innocence bopr-e dqwp by ,tn> 
■gusticQ, Cej^nly this was a iighteous man^'^lf So , 
8iucii*<oven th^ Rcnest Romao officer, could see. 
It was notan executionfit was at least ^ martyrdom. 
The Ma* Who Ifuag there, and who had gust cried, 
“ It is ^nished,” •ha’d “ den# nothing amiss.” He 
died becausS He wal too good to live. It was one 
of thos<i.„ gaonlents, known but too well to tl*e Taeart 
as^,well as knowfPto history, when evil seems good 
and good evil ; when the pijwer of darkness is so 
darkening an^ so disfiguring that in goodness ^‘tself 
we see no beauty that jv-e should desire ” it ; when 
bigotry, jealousy, pride, ^ envy, hatred, cruelty, 
cowardice, aTl combing to rouse into madness those 
mob-passions which are always waiting for the hour 
and the man, and when thai terrible act of the 
Roman governor becotrlfes a present and living par- 
able, “ He released unto them him that for sedition 
ami murder was cast into prison, whom they had 
. desired ; but he delivered Jesus to their willj* 

Oh, if these mob-passions ever rise within ourselves, 
if, touching any living man or woman .or struggling 
cause, we are terupteji to join the crowd in t|ieir fierce 
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indiscriminate outcry, "Ci^iidfyj* crucify] Not thilv 
‘ Man, but Ba^abbas,^' let us “look unto^Jesus/* Let lis 
remember, this was the"^ c^f which, as dn this £>ay,, 
feU«»upon His e^rs before, for a little tiffte^ they were 
closed in death. This Was part pf that “ shame «and 
spitting to whicli the Holiest was e^dposed.. It was 
part of that “ shame ” which He cpuld« ‘V-despise,” 
while he kept His love to those who shamed Hkn. 

II. But our eye brings with it the power of ’seeing 
but little if it sees mo more than this. “ Ceftainly^ 
this was a^ i;ighteoui Man” was*a saying humane 
and pathetic on fhe lips of a** Roman soldier, but it is 
poor indeed, if it be all, from lips Ihkt call themselves 
Christian. 

“ Looking u«to Jesys.” As We gaze 6n that sight 
still /nore fixedly, we say to ourselves. He Wljo hai%s 
there to-da^ is the same that said"- to His servants 
only the night before, “JBe of good cheer ; I have over- 
come the world.” A few h(5urs, or d^ven less, pass 
after He has thus cheered them, and the same 
Master is overheard saying, “ O My Father, if it be 
possible, let this cup pass from* Me.” ASid yet a few 
more hours, and the same Master, this time hanging 
in torture on the Crpss, is heard to cry, “ My God, 
My God, why hast Thou forsaken Me ? ” 

It is the same Man who says all these things. 
Can we take Him at His word in all ? As we “Iqpk 
unto Jesys” to-day, 1 will not say in His shame bujt in 
His desolation, can we see in Him the Conqueror of 
the World as, well as the Man of Sorrows. Does our 
eyS take in tlvs fresh content of this great sight, thi 
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W^ctoiy of AnMigb' luffering, !^ of >1ifh^^ifc 

e?»?Jj[then quickened vi^hen it has died ? 

fConside! ^moment leven here. /Xte 

writer *of the E|^i?tte#of the Hebfifijv^ sayA tct^i^en 
who^iVcre|soreiy tetopted to l)e despondent and evch 
apostate,.*^ Conlider reckon^tip, ‘‘ Hiin efidnred 
sucji coitti^dictton of sinpeis.’* \^ ' Sh lie was 
Saviour/' Let ns too, with our nafubles, or^v^in 

it ^ 

part fhe same as ttieirs, be bold to say, ‘.'Con- 

* I ' • ij, 

^sider JHin JVho so counterbalanced death -^kh 
victorj^l^learl)’' ^oraseen agony twith clea/ly foresee^ 
triumplj, the “power of*darkness’' VLh the “power 
from on*high." Vtju oannot say that He accurately 
gauged ihe one ^d w^oll^ ifiiscalculated the djher. 
?fo1 neither the one nor the^other surprised Him. 
He i^|et, and measured both and all. 

Is not this, thfefl, a second truth of life*that flashes 
ugon our sight from the very darkness of the Cross, the 
victory of goc^ over e\^l through suffering ? 1 sj)eak 

to those who are in earnest, and wish to see the facts 
of life as they are. Who is not at times depressed 
and discouraged by the frightful power of evil in the 
world — I do not say in our own hearts, that we may 
come to presently — but in the world at large, the 
“ corruption that is in thfe world through lust,” to use 
St Peter's unsparing words? Not only was it so 
before the earthly day of Christ, in the strange old 
highly-gifted heathen world, poisoning it§ richest 
genius and emasculating its manliest vigour, but it 
has been so ever since. Nay, there, seems some 
reason to fear that ages called Cferistiaf have create 

B. 
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lilif - least evolved some ^ new -species* of fonlne^/ 
ihiat $t Piaurs terrible words are even now no libC^cm 
Imman nature, that men^ now as theri^ ” inventors * 
of SJvU things” ^ 

This, I venture to tfiink, is tlfe one fiery dart of 
disbelief that, more than any other, piferces the joints 
of our harness, whenever our spirits are? moved^ to 
cry, “ Art eThou He that should come, or do we look 
for another ? ” If Thou hast indeed overcome the 
world, why this fearfcl insurging flood ^ of pollution ?' 
Why dost Thou not ^ke unto Thee Jhy great 'p®wer 
and reign — reigil till Thoif hast put all enemies 
under Thy feet ? 

We cannot wholly ^swer tfiis ^misgiving If we 
could, we sholld no ^longer win our souls in t)iif 
pati^ce, or learn our obedience throufgh the thftigs 
which we sftffer. But, if we ‘‘look^linto Jesus,” and 

‘^consider,” or reckon yp, Him Who so fought with 

( # < 

evil, even unto death, we may learn tOrwin Christian 
triumphs if not to solve Christian mysteries. 

How did He confront evil ? He did not shun or 
evade it. He did not try to get out of '^ts way, and 
live out the peaceful life of the recluse, the student, 
the ascetic. Nor, again- did He rage against it violently 
as an outrage on the dignity of man. Nor, on the 
other hand, did He palliate it and soften it down, 
as though it were some inalienable heritage of God’s 
well-meaning but too feeble children. No! Helmet 
evil, He laid it bare. He tracked it to its root, and 
then He died^ for it. Then, at that dark hour, He 
seemed to be ci-ushed by its superjor might* Yet who, * 
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in his hea^ »( heafts, dnnfcs of i£i 0 ad’'Ff|da 3 r 
o?^e days over whiA wi^k^dness. rejoises? Noi 
iostiiKts* even of enrUsfte^s it ’diat*th< Cro^ M the 

' , ,1 ‘k, ^ 

synttxJl ndt of its (rittmph, but 6 f its failurd. •Thjere 
are^deed |ome days in^ljistory;, there are some cHar- 
afcters, t® whitli we can Imagine thq!<i)aticfei| ipowers 
of evi! pbi^ting with exultation, i.nd saying hi 
Thdre we madj cQn\erts. On that day, ii;| ibiat 
hour,* by that cunning and successful lu^c. - tbeSfi: 

' were •added io* our Church thousands of • dafeiifed 

• • 

?^ouffe. wencafinot imagine them,- even at the 

height .of •audacious eftronteries, speaking thus of 
Good Ffiday. 

No ! •the conqflest tfeere was won not by Sin but 

•I * * * 

Dy*Lo^. All hearts feel that 4ny:h, tl!e worst as well 
as the “'brffet. And just in proportion as we 5 look 
unto Jesus ’’ whe?n the strength of sin makes cowards 
us, and we say to oufselvee with impatience, How 
long, O Lord, how l?)ng?, in that p^oportiojj we 
shall come to see that evil can be conquered in no 
other way. In some true ^^ense, true for each i^an^s 
life, we must suffer for it and die for it To de- 
nounce it, laugh at it, analyse it — this goes but, a 
little way. It is, the work of the satirist or the cynic 
or the dilettante. 

The men and women who, as they pass through 
life, can say in any measure, “ I have overcome the 
world, are the souls who have followed Christ and 
caught His own secret. They have said little abottt 
evil, but they have seen it, met it, touched it,' made 
it even as theh own^ “yet without siirf’ They hWe 
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%time fore|ls sake shame "and •caluqjny, and ev^' 
’%ath, and alj because “ looked unto Jesus.”" 

.III. But those who ha.'S^ seen thus mucfi in the ‘ 
of Jesus oa'^'the Cross have^seen m6re. ' Th<^ 
wiy be the first to tell us^that, \^en thfpking ffiOst 
of the evil in the world, they have seen most of their 
own. We stand beneath the Cross to-da)/— is it ^not 

c 

SO, Christian friends and brothers? — not as spec- 
tators of a sight, or critics of a plan, or even analysers 
of a doctrine, but as believers in a Saviour. 

O siAner,^ lift ^he eye of faitL, 

To true repentance turning ; 
liethink thee of the curse ofrsih, 

Its awful guilt^dis^cerning : ^ 

Upon Ihe Crucified On6 iQok, 

And tlftu sl^lt^read, as in a book, 

What well is worth thy learning. 

Yes, that*ancient hymn conveys*^ in the language 
of the heart, an ever true and ever vital theology,., 
Strange that, we must become sinners before we can 
understand the Cross. Yet^so it is. He Who hangs 
there is one thing to ot^ seer, another to another. 
Pilate could say, Behold the Man.”^ It is the 
conscience of sinners which echoes and confirms the 
word of the Baptist,«.“ Behold, the Lamb of God, 
Which taketh away the sin •of the world.” This, 
too, is part of the sight which the eye of the 
Christian on Good Friday ‘‘ brings with it the power 
of seeingL” It ^Mooks unto Jesus,” and it sees in 
Him the Atoner for sin* 

Christian friends, I am not to-day preaching to 
you a sermom on the Atonement : I am biddings ' 



I am.bid^n^ fnyaelt, “ look 
tl^ doctrine, it is true, it is vital, it is mighty ^ 
save; if plays a gsuat^ part than probably >aijy 
otharln tihe disppiio* and the Nullification ^ of hunan 
sou^ If we mi^t dare to sa)r of any docti^ne 
what qMi only'be said without dar^^ of ‘’Gpd Him" 
selfj the* Author and Interpret of the doctrine, it 
briflgeth many sous unto glory. 

Sflt whjn for a moment it leaves the «;^n* 

' and passes bsfdhr the intellect, k is full of dljtbidty. 
•^hire • are /ew indeed who, sijrto speak, can think 
it out* "In each generation the^ is hardly one 
gifted ^iiinker wHb can, as it were, bear* the intel- 
lectual burthen of his ijontenSporaries. and help^th^ 
o* pii^ into a form, which tiieir u4iole mind and 
comcicnci^ can approve, the mode in which# God 
accepts them andf forgives them througli the atoning 
^filood of Christ Hardly a«y one here, I dare to 
say it, couldi so writi down his own^ faith in the 
doctrine of the Atonement that his friend would be 
unable to detect some fla^ in the statement nay,, 
he would detect it himself almost before the ink 
was dry. 

You can hardly read any •thoughtful sermon or 
essay on the subject •without finding a mist pass 
over you, a mist which makes it harder to see th^ 
Gross of the Gospels and of the heart, and still to 
‘‘look unto Jesus.” Some infirmity of thought or 
logic or fancy or experience interposes — it may be 
that of the writer, or it may well be your owfn^-^*tand 
the Cross, if you still look uft showsia Figure Holy, 
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august, howex^br datkenjfd* by contrb^ 

' but no, longer your Saviour, your own Saviour 
fipm your own s^ns* 

gut) thank Ggd — if we may* d^re so to apply St 
Pajirs earnest words about^ the faw — what sermon 
and essay could not* do, in that they were weak 
through the flesh, God sending His own Son in •the 
likeness oS sinful flesh, and for sin, condemned sin in 
the flesh. What sermon and essay cannot do, fkat 
the sight of Jesus ofti the Cross cah ^nd does do. 
It reveals the heart' t« itself, and at the sarpe ipohientj 
the very moment* of utter humiliation, lite it, to the 
Rock that^is higher than itself.* It^ssures it of God’s 
love and power^to clearfte.% restores the soul, and 
leads it in the ^aths of righteousness. It provp to 
it, in Jthe teeth of experience, that there are . breaks in 
the chain of slavery; that man is not* only the outcome 
of his own past, not only whaj he has brought himse;^/^ 
to be^ that the tyranny of habit is, after»all, n9t with- 
out appeal ; that the life of,, the soul has fresh starts 
and fresh goals, 

Tantus labor non potest esse cassus. All that 
love and pity and righteousness cannot be in 
vain. They must have -power with God and pre- 
vail, He made Him sin for us Who knew no sin, 
that we might become the righteousness of God in 
Him. He, the Holy One, made sin, that we, the 
guilty become righteousness. One extreme is 

set over against the other. Each is in human lan- 
gu^e impossible, in divine fact the truth. We cannot 
explain the words. We cannot construct from them a 
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*theojry in tfliMjeveir dur oVn po<orf»«lrers 
a1l|ndi^ defectk “But we can sec an^ feel that, 
we ^look unto Jesu%” ou^tsins fell f#om off our-hacJiP* 
an<|, like the jPilgjkn in the sloj^„we start afapsh 
without « burthen, looking a*pardoning Father in the 
fecSB like sons* and daughters .who ^aee fce^'inuch 
forgiven^ hnd ^vhether it be jfoiilind theology or 
siiriple Christian instinct, w<*. hardiy kno^, |^’t!fwe 
are «^re th'' t the prayer is for us true, ar>d^ 
voke«of all tljaf is truest in us-4- 

Rock df Ages, cleft fo#me, 

Let me hide^nyself in The^ 

There is nothing fanciful in such teachiag. Not a 

t 

day pa.<ises but atfcumu^at^s jp^roof. It is not tiicoiy, 
It Is e:^perience, which tells u^ that ^here is nothing 
like the ^ht of J ::sus on the Cross to bring -hotne to 
us the vileness of our sins. Many things* indeed, help 
make us ashamed of thfm. They enfeeble us* 
They tie ou» tongues Vhen we would speak. They 
rob us of the freshness^ of hope and daring. They 
paralyse our influence anc^ stifle our sympathy, and 
doubtless tfiese sins are brought home to us, as we 
have said, by more ways than one. Sometimes a 
character cunningly drawn ia drama or in fiction 
reveals to us the ro^d which we and our faults 
kre surely taking ; and as we see the ruinous 
deterioration, the going visibly from bad to worse^ 
of someone who undeniably began weH^ a voice 
says to us. Thou art the man. The Spirit of God'^ 
has truly spoken to us by the mouth .o§thii® earthly 
prophet. ^ * 
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all experi^ce proves^ that the plae^^ 
irheap the *soul of man is most l^fd bare, the fjSace 
where sinners stHp thems^|Ves even of theJr virtues, 
an^ see their sii^s»4n «their true foulness, iscthe foot of 
the Cross of Jesus. Not when ^hey are criticising 
themselves or otiiers^ not when thdy are looking, 
however eagerly, at their own or c others' foibles 
and infirmities, but when they are looking t^nto 
Jesus and His sufferings — there is the place, then is 
the time, at which this true blackness* sin is •»made ' 
clear to our souls. tWe take all«tlia^ we^ca^*'uitder-‘ 
stand of Him no*^ separately* but in one-^His love, 
His sinlessness, His power, His *v\^aiving of* power, 
His unaccountable Agdnj^ IJis wSlingness and yet 
unwillingness tjo die, ^nd we cannot resist ^he|'in- 
spiraJioK that our sin is part of that mass of,sinfulness’ 
which brought Him there, and cbnstitutes, in the 
words of the Prophet, tfee very “ travail of His souU'^ 
This is why Good Friday spfeaks as eo othj^r day 
quite 'speaks to all unspoilecj hearts. It lifts them out 
of their false selves, and restores them to their true 
selves. It leaves them ‘‘ loolcing unto Jesus/' till 
something of His likeness passes into their hearts. 

Part of that likenes^^ is His perfect self-surrender. 
Part also is His joy. The Writer of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, whoever he may have been, entered 
with almost unique aiid startling sympathy into the 
heart of ^the Son of Man. It is he who speaks of 
Him as in all things tempted like as we are, yet 
without sin^jf the ‘‘ High Priest, holy, harmless, un** 
defiled, separatie from sinners ” as the Son Who 
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^Ic^ed Bis^obedSenw t3l*o^g^ t»gpf©ring§^; 
asi^e Sufferer W^o ‘Mn the days of Hisj^ flesh offered 
up i^ayefs and supplicatyns with strong ctyin^mnd 
teari|, Unto^ Him tljpt •was al|le to •Save Him ouik^of 
death/’ 

4 • #• m 

, This writer,^ who has dated to |fbt|d# "|ite so 
4os|ly id His sufferings, dares lol|ow him also lii 
Hts^joys. He sees Him in the “trrviil of His 
He sees Hl^ri also when, after that holy trayaii^nay^ 
^even in tlie n^dSt of it, His souftis “ satisfied.’^ 

• Utl dpvota a few remaining mometits, even on 
this day, even at this hour, to this crowning thought 
of our tJ^t, “ loolcifig unto Jesus,” “ Who far the joy 
that waaset before Hin^ eadifred the Cross, despising 
Ifee* sh^me/’ Even then we 4niust believe that this 
Divine jc^ was gi anted Him, and that it fouhd a 
place of its own In that all-containing word, “ It is 
J^ished,” He knew wholly wlw^t we only know in part, 
nay, what we«feebl)' gu%ss at, the blessed work which 
He had wrought. He* had fought with evil, and 
conquered it. He had sjjed an undying majesty, 
over every iJrave struggle, every pure self surrender, 
every uncalculating venture of faith, every simple 
ministry of brotherly love. Hte had set up once for 
all, never to be plucked down, never even to be 
questioned, a standard of what is highest in the sig|rt 
of# God, the daily sacrifice of the human will till it 
becomes one with the will of the Father, pe knew 
that from this height He must for all time draw to 
^Himself evftry best thought and impuise of His 
brethren. He knew* that , in the end this ne# healiOg 
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power .mysfi put away sin, and leave ^man, the Ghil#^ 
so long sought after, at peace with the Father, 
had sought him and founifhim. ^ 

iTbi® joy was-* “ set before Hirp.” It %ras part of 
His endowment while on earth', a joy which *110- 
thing, not the hour of Gethsemane, not the lingering 
hours on the Cross, could take from Hiih. |*t is 
of such a» joy as this that He said to His closest 
disciples just before the Agony, “ These things 
have I spoken untA you, that joy might re-' 
main in you and a:hat your jt>y «mig^t be‘ full/* 
It is a joy which the Crucified Redeemer does 
not grudge to His servants, dt the joy of all the 
purest souls, those whcfintHjs strdiigth, andofor His 
dear sake, have fou|^hl: the better fight and pountejb 
not rtheir lives dear unto themselves. ‘They, too, 
before their* deaths, and how mucfi more after, have 
seen something of thO' travail of their souls in tbjg^ 
sure and certain hope that wHat they did or suffered 
for others was done or suffered for Him. 

Here, too, the sight of^ Jesus makes this holy Day 
a day of victory and of prophecy. ‘‘ booking unto 
Jesus '' in His sufferings, “ looking unto Jesus ” in His 
joy, so may we learn be indeed baptized into His 
death, 

And may the brow that wears His Cross 
Hereafter share His Crown. 


April 1890. 



WifE APOSTLE TH’oMAS. 


St John xx. 29. 

yesus setSk unfo him^ Thpmas, because thou hast seen Me, thou 
hast Mieved: bleised ar% il^y Jkat have jiot seen, and yet 
*haife^^eved. * 


This is not part an argument for Christ's Resur- 
jgption. It is part of one of tihe stories of the Risen 
Lord. It is thus that tfte Gospels bring before us the 
event which we feel to l^e the central event of all 
time. They barely jirepar^ us for it, only by a 
scattered utterance here and there, which at the time 
that it was spoken was misunderstood 6r disbelieved. 
Neither, when the event comesf do they argue about 
it, beyond saying thaf it was predicted in the 
Scriptures. 

•Nor, yet again, do they teach us directly what 
lessons we may draw from it, either for ourselves or 
for our race. 

They say hothing of the Christian's spiritual' rising 
with Christ ; nothing, again, of the tt^uth that His 
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opened grave means an opened ^^e* for all Hie 
servants. It is not in the record of the Btesurregfion 

•> * f ® Hi I 

ip the Gospels that we %id the blessed assurance, 
wjibicji has brought l^ht and warnj[th to mlny desolate 
homes, If we believe t^iat Jesus 'died and rose again, 
even so them also who sleep in Jesus will God bring 
with Him.*' No, the Gospels in their account ^ the 
Resurrecfe'on give us facts of history, and leave ‘^ft to 
Christ’s servants, illumined by His Spifit, to draw 
from them in each •age his guidante,s his warnings,* 
and his cogifort ' 

One of these* stories, not the least ‘precious, is 
the story of St Thomas. • It* fs a stofy which 
covers the first Eastef weqjc. If begins fivith the 
evening of thm great# Day, and it casts, as wei^/ 
a h<}]y shadow over the week that follows.^^ It is the 
story, on the one hand, of a faitViful human heart, 
tried by no common agony,^and, on the other, of tfag^ 
action, we dare to call it the* characteristic and also 
the typical action, of a Heavenly Friend, knowing all, 
watching all, and bearing^all His servant’s burthen on 
His own loving heart. 

What do we I;now^ of the Apostle Thomas ? But 
little, yet that little explains much. 

We hear of him twice * before. First, he w^as 
present when the news came of the death of Lazarus. 
Jesus spoke of returning at once to Judajea. 

His disciples say unto Him, Master, the Jews of 
late sought to stone Thee, and goest Thou thither 
again ? Thon said Thomas unto his fellow-disciples^ 
Le\ us alp gd, that we may die^ with Him.” 
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C This is glimp^ of the.tMan w^pse naiiti$' 

has Jieconw^ symbol of doubting. Wh%t do we see^ 

*^in that Har<^^coldnm, or timorou^;^ 

or ihcapacity to mjj^ka up his mimi« Rathi^-^ia^ 

noJ>— a chivalrous Soldier of a beloved Master, neady 

tx> go anywhere for Him, and die by side, ^ 

!t>ok on for a few day; - The raiiSihg of 

l^&vs has been seen, and, we tpusjt. believe, 

pondwd. last comes the sacred Supper, withr 

^he high conv^ife that follows 5t. Never ha^the 

Mas^r sgtemjed qiiite^so clos<^ tp^His disciples. Never 

had thqy been so truly iHlis “ friends/’ privileged to 

hear frofu His lips •the* things that He hack heard o^f 
* « 
His Father. But cfmone^thesef latest and fullest u|:ler- 

smees w^re some hard sayings. •He wa^to leave them, 

not iiideedr utterly ind forever, but still for a wjiile. 

They would see n8 more the Face which Ifor the last 

Ji^ee years had been to them everything. And then 

He seemed to take foi* granted that they knew His 

purpose. I go,” He said, “ to prepare a place for 

you. And if I go and prepare a place for you, I will 

come again, and receive you unto Myself, that where 

I am, there ye may be also. And whither I go, ye 

know the way.” At this point He was interrupted, 

Thomas saith unto Him, Lord, we know not 

whither Thou goest. How know we the way ? ” 

#A second glimpse here into an inner life. This 

man, who was ready to go with his Master Jp death, 

cannot bear to be told of His going away to some 

mysterious region which he knows not. . Neither can 

he bear to be credited with a knowledge of what'he 
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I^ls he <jioes not know, fie most, aj; any cost, kee^ 
true to fatt.^ He will dare to conlradtc^is beloved 
Master to the face, knowing that hisr daring will’ 
pjjjivpke no repretfif.* Jesus, we fpay be«surei n^ver 
resents boldness whicfi strives,” even through" t^ie, 
darkness, to draw doser to His presence. What 
was His answer now? ‘‘Jesus saith'^ntcV him,*^J, am 
the Wayc, and the Truth, and the Life ; no ^an 
Cometh unto the Father but by Me.” 

This then is the i^han — not surely* a. mere name 01 * 

f # 

shadow, but a living«man with amea^'t and 
who is to come before us Vnce again, his /jiemory 
for ever Vnked with the first tEa^ter Da}^ ftJBut how 
linked with it ? By*- a# strange* absence, ^and the 
results of thateabsenQC. It was the evening^ of thjlf" 
day^; The disciples were gathered together, not in 
joy but in ‘fear. They were assdinbled with closed 
doors. The “ fear of ^the J^ews ” still haunted thej^ 
Suddenly “ Jesus stood in thtir midst', r>and said unto 
thenf, Peace be unto you.^ And when He had so 
said, He showed unto them His hands and His side.” 

For some reason, which it is idle fo conjecture, 
Thomas was not with them. The other disciples 
therefore said unto Jiim, We have seen the Lord. 
But he said unto them, ExJcept I shall see in His 
hands the print of the nails, and put my 6nger into 
the print of the nails, and put my hand into His"side» 

1 will not believe.” 

c 

Why was he thus doubtful? The question sounds 
cold and pointless. What we have 'heard of ilk® 
before raakesc it certain that \t was not want o/* 
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interest or wi^it of love. •The txu^ 8© |M^ona*<^. 
yearned ff§ was djo good to be true. He Who had 
so Ut^y ^dw X^!*ijfl^*to coine ’forth ; He Who 
to Thofi^s Jiiixiself, “i w the Way, 
the^^uth^' and thfe IJfe”;%nd i^ain, “I go to 
prepare a pfaq? for you,*but I.will ejjvue ^ain and 
receive yt5H unto Myself,” tuis .Friend ' and Masta^' 
again.,. 

He indeed come, come already, icdme, m 
•tb^ tpld him^vfith peace and blessing and a 
soniartstion on could not believe it, 

not without the proof Vhich had *be<-n granted to 
them. 3Co them ‘the Lord had shown Htg pierced 
hands and His wounded, sWe. O if the same 

* # (H ‘ 

■fftfedge of certainty ccJiild be granted t^ himself ! 

And th^ aVeek follows of whi?h we know oot^jing* 
It is a blank ^n which a reverent fmagination 
may dare t(^ fasten. We might have been thankful 
if the same powerful aftid devout hand which drew 
for us the picture of a “ Death in the Desert '' could 
have drawn this also, the agony of suspense in such 
a heart and ^ch a mmd as that of the Apostle who 
had so lately said, “ Let us also go that we may die 
with Him/' Two things I thjnk we may say with 
certainty. That week was a week of strong crying 
and prayer, as when Jacob wrestled with God and 
b^?me Israel. Again, such a itian in such a brother- 
hood Wpuld not have suffered quite alone, 

Wip!/ that has ever pondered on the character of 
the. Disciple whom Jesus loved, and noted the*lk:t 
lhat he and he along records all these* details in flhe 
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life of obrother Apostil Thomas, doubt thqtf: 
these agonizing^ hours were cheei;^ Ae praters 
and the sympathy of at le^lt one earthl^ friend ? 

last the suspense ended.. .|^gain the fi?st day 
of the week returned.® Again ' the disciples were 
together, this time Xhomas with th^m. Again the 
same Master stood among them,* with*' the old 
message ©f Peace. We can imagine, with reverent 
awe, with what eyes one of those present gazed upon 
Him, “looking unlf) Jesus,” even had^. never' 

looked before. “Then saith He»‘to,ThomaSf ‘fteach 
hither thy finger^, and behofti My hands 4 aij|d reach 
hither thy hand, and put it into My* side, andr become 
not faithless, but belie\^ng.” 

Thus, then,4 the evidence th&t a week before 
grafted to the others, the evidence' th^t he was 
certain he' needed for himself, ‘^was now offered 
him. There it stood ^within his grasp. Which 
us believes that he grasped ?t? No, ‘.surely no. If 
before his words had don^e his heart some wrong, 
now his heart was better than those words. In the 

t 

full tide of a satisfied faith, he saw, we' may believe, 
even more than they all. “ Thomas answered and 
said unto Him My I^ord and my God.” 

Christian friends, how can we gather up some of 
the fragments of this sacred, most sacred story ? 

L First, it is evidence of a historic fact. W^io 
does not feel as he reads and gazes and, if I may 
so put it, almost hears the beating of a noble human 
heart — who does not feel that he is breathing the 
vefy atmosphere of truth ? I pass by the question* 
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\rf)f ,the auf^oi|hip 6f the Fourth ^Ckisp^l,«4Jicmgli^ I ^ 
firmly beli|ye the^ author \o hav^^'lifen |ohn, the sou 
of Zebedee\ But m>ny#case, I say, and Lput it to 
the lodgment all hear mft, aflifat yre liav«! llfect^ 
is not drabjatk truth, it |s literal .truth. We have 
here not what*a great poet" imagined a disci|de of 
the J^ord to have said and dbrie, but what^ 
eyewitness saw Him say and do. Critic&m his'Vt 
0«ee Its glqr^’ and its limits. Rely upon it, 

Word •will nevef be that the ^ubt of Thomas is 
a gmhdi, ar\jd pathetic creation* of some profound 
genius in after times. No, the details, the colouring, 
the trutlnp of charactfer, the majestic simplicity, assure 
us that we are statiding* face ?o face \^ith a man and 

TfrCFriQnd. We are ^hearing the words that the one 
spoke and«the other iieard. We are entering fntef the 
secret chambers oftheir hearts. The story of Thomas 
Ending before his Risei^ Lord, his doubt a dream of 
the past, his adoring fmth a possession for evermore, 
is, I repeat, evidence, to n>any conclusive evidence, of 
the fact of Christ’s literal Resurrection in the Body, 

II. But this is not all. The suspense of St Thomas 
may help us to measure our own need of a Risen 
Christ. I do not ask, in the cold l^anguage of 
controversy, What would Christianity lose if the fact 
of Christ’s Resurrection could be disproved ? I ask 
ea«h man and each woman here, I ask myself, What 
would j^ou lose if you could no longer lo#k untc 
Jesus"’ as a Risen Friend and Master? What differ- 
ence Wbuld it make, I will not say, to your happiness 
^let us grant that 4:he happiness which a truth, ^ if 
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true, tnusi ♦inspire, does not therefore dtnlike it true— 

but I ask what difference ^^ould it'^make your, life, 

y»ur character, your aims, J^our hopes, yc/ar judgment 

of •the things off this *^wofld, yoifr looking forward to a 

rest or a work beyond?.. Christian friepds, howgver 

flawless our creed, hoVever unassailable by the most 

searching criticism, and it cannot ht too searching, 

we have ftof made it ours till we have, so to speak, 

•< 

turned it into spiritual food, and asked ourselves 

• t 

whether to be robbfed of it woul4 indeed mean the 
dwindling and starvation of^ our^soii'ls. ^ 

Forty years ago a Poet of genius, ^ a man to 
whom this story of St Thoma, 3 ^must, I thihk, have 
been almost as dear as ft was to his great master, 
Dr. ^ Arnold, conc^vSs of a sudden ^awaketiidg to 
the *^new arid authentic tidings, Christ is not risen.” 
He speaks in lofty but kindly pity to the sad 
dupes of the now cMscredited faith j to the pern 
won\en who wept beside His tomb; to the Daughters 
of Jerusalem who wept as chey saw Him pass to His 
Cross ; fo the simple men of /jalilee who had stood 
gassing up into heaven as they fancied He ascended, 
and are now bidden to return to their boats and their 
nets ; to humble ana holy men of heart in ages yet 
to be who have surrendered their souls to a gracious- 
seeming lie : 

Eat, drink, and die, for we are souls bereaved : 

Of all the creatures under heaven’s wide cbpe 
We are most hopeless, who had once most hope, 

And mci^t beliefless, that had most believed. 


* Arthur Cifeugh. 
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As^s to dust to dtts4^^ 

As of tie unjust, also of ^tho Just-j- 

Vea of that^ 0ne too I 

It is the one sa<# Gospel that is thfe^ < 

^ yhrfet is riafn !••• ^ 

This viJicyi of the Poet,^virfnI as* it is S^O«S 
Ghristian, may set us all thinkmg to some purpom on 
iSsis great Day fif hope a>iH ’’trust' I; may lead. us id 
wmlnune •'vith onr hearts in our chamhcr' and b«?sl|lt 
l<et US prote our hearts, even if^ it pain us, 

'question, What the difference tc me and tb m^' 
frien'Hs t>r ray children whether the Cre'^d of Christ- 
endom ^is l:rue jr baseless; whether the morning 
greetin^*of Easter* Pay is, as throughout* the VPSt 
Rus sian •Ernpirc, ^‘^Chnsli is* Risen,'' or* ' Christ is not 
risen”; whether Jesus is or is ndt^he (Christ; whether 
the death on the Cross was the unjust ejecutioft of 
a good man or the sacrifice of the Incarnate God ; 
'Whether the cry ‘‘It is finish Al '' was His last, as it 
was certainly •His dying word ; whether, if He^now 
speaks to us, He speal^s, like any other of tile 
departed, by^His example •and by His genius, or, 
with a claim which would be blasphemy if it were 
put forward by any other, speaks as a living King to 
the world, to the Church, and t5 each believing soul, 
“ I am He that liveth, an3 I became dead, and behold, 
I am alive for evermore." 

flfes, my friends, the doubt of St Thomas, the 
suspense of St Thomas, the unspeakable relief of St 
Thomas, make their appeal, iti Christ’s Name, to 
titjpy Christian heart They become His accredited 
ambassadors. They*say to each Christian, Can you 
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llvie Me? Am I necessa^ (to' your peact^ 

aiad your life? ^ 

« III. There is another “fragment” to^ gathered 
our stdi^ whic^ musf to all pathetic, to 
some infinitely precious. ^.Observe how .Christ d^als, 
I will not say with doubt, but with some doubters, 
Doubf is a stream with many sources. There4s the 
doubt of" iridifference, the doubt of ignorance/' the 
doubt of flippancy, the doubt of pride and pre- 
tentiousness. With these we are noi i^ow concerned. 
There is also the doubt of deep» earnesirnes^i, of 
jealous affection, of intense agonizing loVe of truth. 
Whethef"it be common, or whether it be rare, God 
knows. It isii not ^z/i^"da^ibting spirit which can 
dare to say, v^ithoi^t 'an affectation which w^uld*fSe 
shotkirig, “ Lord, we know not whither THou goest”; 
or again, “ Except I see the print* of the nails, I will 
not believe.'’ r-.,. 

Byt St Thomas, if we have read' his character 
rightly, was one of those lovers of truth, and of Christ 
the Truth, who doubt nonly to believe ; to whom 
doubt is indeed terrible, but still less terrible than 
any tampering with truth. It is of such doubters, 
not of smalier spirits, that our great Christian Poet’*^ 
must have been thinking wlien he wrote forty years 
ago, 

There livcb more faith in honest doubt, 

Believe me, than in half the creeds. 

How did Christ deal with doubt of this kind^ Christ 
Who knows •what is in man, to Whom all hearts are 

* Tennyson’s /« MitHoriam. 
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^pen, all <iestfns kn6v(^? He dtd'fwtt (he toome/t^ 
brush the doubt ^way. ^He did^ not royeal Himse]/' ' 
pefs<>nally,*separs^l^, on#Easter Day, or in the six 
daya^^llomng, to VThomas, as He •flfd to Maty 'Sihd 
to Peter. • ^fe left *hiai io^^his fJaiij, because 'He 
loved him not,*biit because He loved Sim tmiy 
to deprive him of a discipline whi<* was 
his soul and lajdng deep tlie foundation? Of his^tiu^ 
for afi titng to come. Yes, times of stonS 
' wreck, are als(> tflmes of testing. • During that v^k of 
terrlble^usoense thft Church of God was. being built 
in the^heart of St Thomas, never hereafter to be 
shaken.* • 

But the time* cani§ whSn the ^discipline ha4 
^S^e itf work Then, as of oM^to the shaken soul 
of the Prophet, at ihe entrance of the cave; in* the 
still small voice ‘^onward came the Lord,” so now 
tP the trCJUbled Apostle; after the silent entry into 
the room, the**doors being shut, and aftel- the calm 
** Peace be unto you,” Jesus was pleased to grant all 
that he had asked : Re^h hither, and behold : 
reach hither, and put thy hand into My side, and 
from henceforth become not an unbelieving man, but 
believing. 

What knowledge of the heart is here, what dis- 
cipline, what tenderness, what sympathy! If all 
"honest doubt” were met in this Christ-like spirit, 
and, what is more, knew that it could reckon an being , 
treated in this spirit, would there not be add^d ta 
th« Church almost daily many thousands of the 
most gifted and th^ most beloved soifls ? 
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^IV. Thofe remain many fragments to 

gathered. fan but just toucljf one. Jesus had 
sympathy for His once-doubting servant!^ He gave 
•relief, He*^vfe him certainty, He gaVe him 
ttimseif as his ]|p-ord and ^his Cod. He gave him 
also a message — sharil we say of ‘comfort or of 
warning? — to be passed on through him to' all-time: 

" Thomas,* because thou hast seen Me, thou hast 
believed : blessed are they that have noj: seen, and 
yet have believed.” * 

Does any one say in his heart, wheneyer j^^e'hears 
these touching words, “ Hast Thou but one blessing, 
O my Father?” Does any 6ne doubt » that St 
Thomas too, jie who^belieyed after he had seen, 
received a blessing from the God of all CQmfofff? * 
Ah,»noi He Who made all souls has a blessing for 
each. One star differeth from andther star in glory. 
And one soul differeth»from, another soul in its powgr 
of casting itself with perfect frust upon its Lord and 
its God. 

And yet we do well ,,to note a distinction which 
the Master Himself so tenderly dreW. There are 
those who ha\e believed because they have seen. 
There are those who saw not, and yet, or shall we 
say and therefore, believed.* There are those with 
whom the intellect, and even the senses, must plliy 
an active part before they can feel sure that the 
Je^us o£ the Gospels is the Christ of the Church and 
the Lord of the human race. They crave proofs. 
They question history, language, ethnology; they 
compare the cVeeds of many rac^s ; they weigh con- 
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•’cMng cri^ist{n' ; they s<bre up t^ Chllf^. 

the achievement^n piast ages of thf Founder of the' 
PiU|-g1i, aftd aslr Iheipl^ves, almost at ewh |re^ 
ium ia the road i»f His onwand {sarch, Is aQ ii^a 
ifMWfV work ? Doi* human Mature, taken by itsdf, 
jlossess, any* such potency aEs^tci accoip)t;.fQr theSK 
filets, all "these fresh ideals, .all these moral reforms, 
tUa newness of human typo, all this deyoted 
a vanished 1 ‘ader, all these victorie.« of faith, ail 
sUntly and hgreic lives, all thes^ expectant yet^nost 
.UnseWi^i death§?*«Is this man’s work ^ only? Or 
does it satisfy us thaf^ we have here the workii^, 
bowev^.iniperfeitljr unveiled, of Him Who ^nce said, 
“I am, with you* atwa^, evon unto the end of tSe 
'"^rld ” ? 

t* 

Tiiere ^re ‘others so made thaf they need iiot;such 
processes of investigation and of reasoniifg. Tbeir^, 
b I may so express it, is ay intuition without pre- 
vious sight. *They hav^fc been born in Christ's Church. 
From earliest childhood^ they have been taught to 
hear His words and to adore His goodness. Chjps- 
tian examples have Been daily before them. They 
have revered from the first those holy men and 
women, those All Saints “of^whom the world was 
not worthy,” whose life* has been one long sacrifice 
to a Saviour. Such a sacrifice has .seemed to theni 
nothing strange or out of the common, but simply 
what was to be expected from baptized soldjers of a 
^isen Lord. “ Therefore are they before the throne 
of God," even while on earth, ‘‘and serve Him day 
•and night in His temple"*— the temple of a devotion 
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wiilioiit or strain, or crisis, listening for Hi^, 

' Voice, and (jertajn that the;^ hear ^ ; powerless even 
to conceive the wild and ghastly dream ot an Ewtet 
^P^,ion which “cGhrist is not risen^'*’ i 

Blessed surely — even W can sde it, and how mac^ 
more their Master, Who has stamped His image s0 
plainly upon them — blessed are such faithlbl §ouls! 
“ Blessed grq, they that saw not and yet believed.? ! 


Easter Day,, April 6 th, 1890. 



V. 

THE (;ONSECRATION«OF LIFE. 

St Matthew ii. ii. 

And wheii^hey were^ come pito the house y they saw H^e y^uHg 
Child with Mary^ His mothery^and fell down, and $vqi^ 
shipped Him, And i^h^i they had opened their treasures 
'"'^they presented unto Him giftSy g$ld and frankincense and 
myrrh, 

I ^HALL not enter into^ the .preliminary questions 
which beset tliis well-Rnown story, as to who the 
Wise Men were, and how later legend developed 
them into ‘Hhe Three Kings” whose bones have been 
believed to be^nshrined in the Cathedral of Cologne ; 
or again, as to the nature of the Star by which they 
were led; or yet again, the symbolic meaning of the 
three gifts which they pi^sented to the Infant King 
of the Jews. These questions, in whatever degree 
important, can scarcely be called spiritual questions, 
and it is with spiritual questions that I would, to-day 
endeavour to engage your attention. 

I am speaking to young men, the n^embers of a 
||reat University, at t|jie beginning of a ftew term, add 
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fhe (hpught which I woifld submit them is ju^ 
tii«, the consecration of powers, Rental and bodily, 
to Jesus Christ. Whatever moreif there iUay be, and < 
tl|er^ is much csgre^' in the visit o/ the Wise Men to 
the Manger-cradle at 'Bethlehefn — the first historic 
contact between the Gentile world and Him in 
Whom there is neither Greek nor Jew, citcumcision 
nor uncirci\mcision — there is at least this lesson of 
consecration. These wise men prostrated themselves 
before that little Qhild. They did not keep their 
wisdom to^ themselves- Of themselves thev thought 
nothing. They*had found ^an Object more precious 
than themselves on which to lavish their ^treasures. 
They had no greater* jqy than in emptying them- 
selves of th^r trea,sures, and bestowing th^smr^Va' 
huijiblest adoratiorf upon Him. 

My Triads, you will feel that chis is a grand sub- 
ject. We shall do no manner of justice to it. We 
shall leave out much that i^ most stifrring to many 
here. What we say, we shall say most imperfectly. 
And yet we dare to hope that the word spoken on 
this day cf beginnings may not be wholly void, but 
that it may be privileged with some to lay, with 
others to renew and deepen, the foundation of the 
noblest temple that man can build on earth, a life 
consecrated to the Lord Jesus Christ. 

I need scarcely remind you that the subject which 
we have chosen was in times past the delight of grett 
Artists. It expressed one of their deepest convictions 
at a time when Art expressed truly the deepest 
spiritual convictions of the age.^ The ‘‘Adotatioi^ df 



tjid 'j^a^i ^i^^oij|ids col0 ^aiid ' (rnmi^S ar^fieiife 
djesipjaatfen in th4 catAlogr^® ^ National Gallery,^ 
but Ibink it m what# it was with the earliest* 
paintap, before th^ began to lo^, their Jo^<^ of th^t 
sub}e5Ct in love of thfeinselves Sind their techniaal skill 
—think of it st^ a recogmttoiv or ratlier an over*- 
whelntyngty stroiig feeling of the'V.rnth that iritellejJt 
^ and •power arc only worthily u§ed wh^n »thej^ As 
Oonsed'ated J ) God in Christ — and then we shal^^^ee' 
•what true preafhfcrs the great reli|fious Artists wehe in 
tiihei»fla>j^ Not ihai they v^ere nccessaril]^ consdoua 
of the fjct that they werl thus preaching, oh felt that, 
as artistSjithey haS Any .call to preach, but that 
full of their theme, •an^d, as we %nay tru\^ say, inspired 
they could not but so be^^aintera as to be also 
preachers righteousness. 

But now what db we mean by this thought of con- 
sgpration to Christ ? We wqpld neither exaggerate 
the truth nor yht frittei*it away. We will not go so 
far as to say that it meani^in every case a conscious- 
ness of a call to be a reformer, or a teacher, or a 
protester, or, ^o the visible eye, separate irom the 
world ; but vve will say, for nothing less would be 
true, that it means a haunting consciousness that 
nothing which we posses* is our own, but*that all our 
possessions, whether outward or inward, are at once 
th§ property and the gift of Another, and must be 
given back to Him. 

Let us test this assertion by our own experience 
in this great home of intellect and youth. A young 
ftian comes up for first time to the University. 
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To the»coiijft)iIer of statistics or the striker of aver^^eg 
his coming tias no significa^nce, asAittle as the birth 
Of^ a child, whose name is entered py the parish regis- 
t^,«or as the*^ifting of a mew boy to a "Public 
School. But just as to every C?hristian mother ‘the 
birth of a little child is a fresh and fiving revelation 
of the love and the high purposes of God, and j.ust as 
Arnold, with his warm and manly heart, could' say 
some fifty years ago at Rugby, It is a jnost touch* 
ing thing to me to* receive a new ‘feHow from his 
father, whqn I think what an influence there* is in 
this place for evil as well as for good. * If^ ever I 
could i«#ceive a new boy from ^ his father ^•without 
emotion, I should think iUw^s high time to be off'’ — 
so to any manp of feeling and insight, who can? 
little below the surface, the coming of a ^oung man 
to a great \Jniversity is not a soulless thing, not the 
mere addition of a name to a calendar, but rather 
an event full of “ promise anB potency,” a very m/a 
nuova in “ all that makes a man,” a new life it may 
well be to the man hipiself, a source of hope and 
strength to the University and the natfon. 

To such a man at such a time there comes, in new 
and of course ever-varying forms, the old choice of 
the Greek mythical Hero, the choice between Virtue 
and Pleasure, the choice, as one might now prefer to 
put it, between good and evil, between duty apd 
frivolity, between energy and lounging, between use 
and waste, between purpose and aimlessness, between 
self-sacrifice and self-indulgence, between, in a word, 
consecration tS Christ and subjugation by some other 



of Iffy. 



This ‘Cliofce, I ^ay, 

were, stands befdjre him^ not itilte^d iftsible, srt a, 
prescribed momenl when lie is duly pit^red Ibr i^, 
and haS summonea to the conflfct«ftH the scatt^lcl 
forcfes of his mind* and ^ will. Without, 

anhounoement. '"It comes, as lia^'^e %aid, in Various 
forms,. in *the form of previous h'kuit:. in the, form M 
either pasr or new companionshipis, in the form of 
tmdition or^ custom or etiquette or simple exajs|p}e, 
•in the form oi Either past distinction or past insig- 
nificanca^ii^ther »f w<iich is potent to mould character 
and sp^d it on its new departure. It comes in one 
or otlier*ef such forfhs,*and often its coming«is^ost 
real when it is not •believed tto*have cogie at all ; and 
Tf'Skys to the young man, Do you meafi to be as one 
of the mady or as one for whom Christ has a wcJrk ? 
Do you come here^s one whose ears are open to such 
iiawitations as these? — Tajce thkie ease ; eat, drink, and 
be merry: or, again, the*equally Pagan invitation, Rise 
to the top, and rule, and#make thy will the wll of 
millions, and thy name their glory: — or rather, to that 
other invitatidh, so strangely and startlingly different, 
“ Take My yoke upon you, and learn of Me, for I am 
meek and lowly in heart,” or* the same universal 
principle converted now* into social action, “ I have 
given you an example, that ye should do as I have 
doiie, to you ?” 

Let us think, my friends, of just a few of th^ ways, 
in which this call for a choice is practically answered. 

h There is the answer, which is no* answer, the 
answer of silent indifference. A young man comes 
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Iwre, &nd^ aever dreams, cannot ht bi^iight to get so 
cfar as even <to dream, of tl^e imp^ance of this part 
his career. He lives fes if hk had no gifts, no 
tt^a'^ures. H e* ^simply ^wastes 'th^m ; not necessarily, 
like the Prodigal, “ in ripfous living ” — we are ' not 
thinking now of such sad cases — but, as one ironical 
phrase puts it, by just doing nothing,'' or, as another 
still morfe kudaciously ironical, and suggesting* still 
more food for thought and wonderment, simply 
killing time." Hilling time ! iCiUing your best 
friend, whose days are already ‘'numbered-^** foiling 
one who is summoning you, before he leaves you, not 
yy hdTi^piness only but to h^roftm and e^en saint- 
liness ! Withcthis form of no~consecration we cannot 
argue. We cSLn but kppeal to whatever of co?isci^nce 
or 'of iiobleness may yet be alive, “ If 'thou hadst 
known, even thou at least in this ' thy day, the things 
that belong to thy ‘peace ! " ‘‘ Awake, thou that 

I * 

"sleef^est, and arise from the dead, arid Christ shall 
give thee light." 

,11. Another form of *what I call no-consecration 
is simple .self-culture. No one will dream of identi- 
fying this with the waste, the aimlessness, the time- 
killing of which we 'have just spoken. Let us think 
for a moment what it is bHore we go on to think 
what it is not. It recognizes that we are endowed 
with a complex nature, every part of which is capable 
of beiKg developed. We have powers of mind which 
can bring us into conscious contact with every form 
of greatness ^ and beauty. And this development, 
this contact, are in themselves enjoyment of an 
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exalted kii^ *Th^ lift us, at legist foi^> Itie tftifiit; 
abovp pettiness aV badness. "’They h indefinitely 
“mnltif^y our ^yfifpi^fchixing v^ifh/otljiftr#%^ 

of wisely doing tnefrt g®od^ Xlt^that has Ije^ 
searijhing in thought, sublip^je in imaghtatiOili to 
insight, generous^ an feeling/ povfeki J Itnd be^fficeirt 
III action~aU this vast :ntellect4al of 

a$ of one yet higher the common ‘^w5rlfi 
Worthy” — all this world opens its^ treasures befon^tdi, 
^ without mon®y^ and without pficc Self-cuiture 
vaiieS of 'wirse indefinite^, both in exte it And value, 
according Id the powers with which each self has 
been originally endc)Wed. But self-culture, ojI 
a humble scale, will nener •disappoint® It satisfies 
Tar|^ly ^oth the sense of duty sense of 

delight. gives us at once the object of our'seatch 
and the self-approval which comes from having 
sc«ght it It invests us with the humbling and yet 
ennobling privilege, which can never be whollj^ for- 
feited, of having held converse with the wisest tnd 
the best 

All this we readily concede, nay, we joyfully pro- 
claim and insist But this is short of consecration, 
and the Christian conscience tdls us that it is far 
inferior to it Consecration implies not only self- 
culture but self-surrender, and more than this, thfe 
joy# of self-surrender. There may be consecration to 
a great cause, like Justice or Freedom. Then© may 
be consecration to an idea, which we almost personify 
and even deify, like Truth or Beatity. ^But it is to a 
Ferson— *-to some onei greater, better, purer than ohi* 
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ielvesi — 4l]^t consecration is at cfnc^ most passionate|f 
^ in^ most fterseveringly r^dered.^ And never does 
consecration of self takeja nobl^ form than when a 
yaeung man pfOstrites himself before the fedt of his 
Saviour, and offers to iiim, in tlieir prime, the ftiiness 
of all His powers. ‘ Happy they who, by the grace 
of God, return this answer and no* other* when the 
choice comes to them here. Will you be of the 
world, or will you, like your Master, bf not* of the 
World ? 

I pictuj^e to myself many a young mjn.,^hbse life 
here has been at present but short, receiving for the 
fir^fesiiwe the conviction that*he*lives not for himself. 






It may come^ to him* ii> n^ny iVays — from reading 
the life of a hero ; fsom the word, written o^pSpclteiTT^ 
of •a friend ; from^the sight of some gre^at shame or 
sorrow, personal, social, or natioifal ; from grayer of 
more than usual eaiyiesti\ess to God ; from soaxe 
passage of Scripture hitherto well-known but little 
noticed, like the famous ** What shall it profit?’" 
wjiich determined the life of Francis Xavier, like the 
famous Not in rioting and drunkenness,” which 
determined the life of the great Augustine. In some 
one of these ways,K>r some others, comes home to 
the young man’s soul thii momentous conviction. 
Not for myself is life given me, not for myself ; 
/ serve, ^ 

And then, hard upon this conviction, follows the 
thought how one after another of the choicest and 
best^loved spirits of our race has been laid hold of 
fcy the same sacred conviction, ^nd has found a neV 
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lifa^itJ tbe ^ityarice the hand.^f , 

Christ were indeed jUpon^him, < 

And theh ChriA flims^f is pleased to make’ Hi^T 
Prese|Hoe more real^anri His will*mpiF€ visible in^t^ 
sight of ffis young* servant f He haunts l^imi^ He - 
accompanies \irfi. He is* about his path and about* 
his bed. *110 fills him at ^ once with a sense of 
powar and of vveakness, but at the saipo • time, as 
the catise of the powe^' and the more than cQ|T^^n* 
•sation for the ^w^akress, with an^ eager desire ^tb be 
His gcAvn^His at any cost, His own on any 

or no conditions. 

And for thare is an order in these pi^ pcf sses 
of the soul, though it may^not be the same for* 
theiMS arises* a necessity to giv^ some^iing, to make 
some offei;^g* to him Who has® thus gi venous Jhis 
longing for Himst^f. And so we take Aeasure of 

powers, and we see how poor they are, and yet 
how various, auffd hovv ifiuch needed — with one depth 
of thought, with anothei; lofty imagination,^ with 
another playful wit, with another eloquence, with 
another refined taste,* with another it may be but 
few intellectual gifts, but honesty of purpose, and 
directness of aim, and a warm* heart, and the spell 
of attracting friends. But whatever th*e gift, and 
often the man knows not what his chief gift is, the 
desire has become paramount and absorbing to 
place it in Christ’s hands for Christ’s purposes. We 
cannot bear the thought that, whatever its worth, 
great or little, it should pass out of aight without 
being owned by Him, without liavin|; done soofc** 

B. *5 
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AMlves — lliSit consecration is at once most passionately 
and most Qerseveringly r^dered.^ And never ^does 
consecration of self take#a noblw form than when a* 
youhg man pfOstrStes himself before the feet of his 
Saviour, and offers to kirn, in tlieir prime, the fulness 
of all His powers. « Happy they who, by the grace 

of God, return this answer and no» other* when the 
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choice comes to them here. Will you be of the 
world, or will you, like your Master, bp not* of the 
World ? 

I picture to myself many a young mgLi)^hbse life 
here has been at present but short, receiving for the 

t 

firs^3.^i«ie the conviction that* he*^lives not f©r himself. 
It may come^ to him' in^ n^ny ^Vays — from reading 
the life of a kero ; from the word, written 
ofia friend ; from^the sight of some gre^^t sh4me or 
sorrow, personal, social, or natioifal ; from j^rayer of 
more than usual eai 5 nesti\ess to God ; from so®ie 
passage of Scripture hitherto well-known but little 
noticed, like the famous “What shall it profit?*^ 
w^ich determined the life of Francis Xavier, like the 
famous “ Not in rioting and drunkenness,** which 
determined the life of the great Augustine. In some 
one of these ways, tor some others, comes home to 
the young man’s soul thfe momentous conviction, 
Not for myself is life given me, not for myself ; 
/ serve. 

And then, hard upon this conviction, follows the 
thought how one after another of the choicest %nd 
best-loved spirits of our race has been laid hold of 
by the same sacred conviction, ^d has found a new 
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life in th| assiyance^ that* the ey^ aria haiid,^ 
Christ were indeed. 4ftpon him. 

And thdh Chris|.^liims^f is pleased ^ His, 

Pre^noe n^ore rea'and His wiU^mpft visible in^t^e; 

sighi of plis young* seiwant; * He haunts hiim Hje 

accompanies hiJti. He is*,^out»his 4 )ath and about** 

his bed. • He fills him at ^ oqicfe with a sen^e of 
' ' ' ' 4 * 

power and of v\eakness, but at tl:e same tii|iej 

the catise of the and the more than cpfBpen- 

Nation foi the ^v%ak ness, with an. eager desire ito tpe 

His •dWn— His gwh* at any cost, His own on any 

or no conditions. 

And Ihcn, for ?h<are is an order in these plgliSgses 
of the souh though it may.n^t be the sarrie for 
\l\aie arises* a necessity to giv^ someOiing, to make 
some offe?;^g* to Him Who has^thus given^us Jhis 
longing for Himself. And so we take rheasure of 
oytr powers, and we see how poor they are, and yet 
how various, su^d how ifiuch needed — with one depth 
of thought, with another lofty imagination, ^ with 
another playful wit, with another eloquence, with 
another refme3d taste,* with another it may be ^ut 
few intellectual gifts, but honesty of purpose, >^nd 
directness of aim, and a warm, heart, and the sjpell 
of attracting friends But whatever the gift, and 
often the man knows not what his chief gift is, the 
desire has become paramount and absorbing to 
place it in Christ’s hands for Christ’s purposes. We 
cannot bear the thought that, whatever its worth, 
great or little, it should pass out of ^ght wit^ibut 
being owned by Hip, without havin|; done sorate-- 
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|l||ng forjflim Who has* don^ suA great thittg^ 
for us. 

We have been trying/ias we paid, to picture to' 
chisel ves what^faaif be passing in some youn^f man’s 
l^eart,* something in accordance with Christian ‘ ex- 
perience, something, •we dare to add, in accordance 
with University experience. We are speaking in a 
place and amid associations which are alive with the 
history of youth consecrated to Christ. It was here, 
not in later life, that one Cambridge, man after an- 
other has been fired by the spirk, and h^j^^^oonteived 
the resolves, whfch have made him a blefssing to the 
Cj yistia >n world. It was here, ifi his College rooms, 
in converse with his •College frfends, in discussion 
with his College rivals, here in the give and ?tak€’^ oT 
CoOega intercourse here in the presence, fclt though 
unseen, of the great and good men of former times, 
that hearts were first # lifted out of self, and led cm 
rather than taught to see the moral grandeur of self- 
consecration to Christ anJ His causes. And as it 
has been, so it surely wpl be, so it surely is even as 
we speak. * 

I am not thinking of special calls or special needs. 

I do not dwell oi> the thought, which doubtless 
must pr^ss on many hearts to-day, old and young, 
that we are, even in the judgment of worldly men, 
entering on a year which can scarcely fail, ere it has 
ebbed ^away, to have tried severely the virtue of 
statesmen and the wisdom and constancy of Church* 
men. I am •making a spiritual appeal, utterly vs^gue 
td those who have no ear to* hear, visionairy ancS 
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^itsipid to^hos® who' have not ytttjseen Ieii*to *‘se#t 
their affection oq thingSgabovei'*'* 

But I cannot bt|: believt that, on this |itst Siinday 
of a netv term and a new year. thlre*^fe sotne preset 
whose h^Sart^ God has toadied by pnei of thd great 
lessons of the f'-piphany to ^thef Gentiles, the lesspn 
that all tl&t some call *‘Gentife,”-*^ira^k:^ wealth, 
inteWect, physical grace, social popularity^ — all 
things* maj" be laid at the feet of God mad^a 
•knd have only ^her ceasc<i to zander wheh,^like 
the <?tar^ •come and stand over ^vhere the 

young Child lies. To such we say, in His I^ame, 
Offer Hisn your b(^t. • Consecrate your troiieiNi^. 
Do not waste theifl. Dp not ^buse tljem. Do hot 
'Tiea"^ tbem unemployed and animproved. Conse- 
crate therfl, both ihe richest freasures a«d ihe 

0 

poorest. In His ^ght the richest is poor, and , the 
poorest may be rich. 

And what •will He %ive you in return ? Does 
the very question sound degrading? Not so, if we 
put it to ourselves in the spirit of the beautiful old 
Church legen^f. According to that legend, which 
shaped the conceptions of early Christian Art 
even in the Catacombs, “In iieturn for the gifts 
of the Wise Men the Sat^iour bestowed upon them 
others of more matchless price. For their gold 
H^ gave them charity; for their incense, perfect 
faith; and for their myrrh, perfect truth and aneek- 
ness/’ 

♦ , 

Such is the Divine return for self-eonsecration, 

“'Give thyself to Me, in youth,” says the Saviour fo 
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each of “ and as thy years ‘pass I will give 

.thee more and more of l^Iyself.”. 

t I* 

Holy Jesus, every day j. 

Keep iis in tl;ie narrow way ; 

And, yrhen earthly things are past, 

Bring our ranso'med souls at last 
Where they ne:id no star to guide, , 

Where no clouds Thy glory hide ! 


January 17, 1886. 



THK FAITil'OF J'HE ROMAJM CENTURION, 


St Matthew viii. lo! 

When ytms heard it He* marvelled^ and said to thsmi^^at 
follovfed^ Verily^ f say u?do yoi^ I have not fotind so great 
* ’^^ait^y no^ *hot in Israel. 


It is a part of t»-day's Gospel, and the^ reason, I 
siippose, can hardly be doubtfyl. It records the first 
time that Je^tis came* into contact with a Gentile 
after His public ministry* had begunf Gentilfes, as 
we know, came to His Qradle and offered Him 
material treaiRires. ftere we have an example of a 
Roman soldier offering to the Lord, after He had 
begun to preach the new Kingdom, the yet more 
precious tribute of a profound persona*! faith. It 
is thus a record of Epiphany, the manifestation of 
the character of Christ to one who stood outside the 
privileged commonwealth of Israel. 

Whenever, my friends, we find Christ face to face 
with a human heart, there is always something to be 
learnt. Worship niay often appear Vormal. Cem^ 
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fessions of /aith may easily seem‘ conii>entionaL Buj; 
if it is onc§ certain that^.a human soul is in the 
Presence of Christ, speaking to Him, praying to Him, 
re^kig on Hinl,*na^, even shrmking from HiTm with 
tlje reverent instinct of conscious sin, Depart from *me 
for I am a sinful man, O Lord — if, I say, this is once 
taken for granted, then \he worldly man Kusbes his 
worldliness, *and the Sceptical tman, for the moment 
at least, unlearns his scepticism. ’ Even Charles II. 
would forget his levity if he saw * ac poor woman * 
bringing her first-born child to^tho fot)t^ Even a 

Voltaire would liesitate to* sneer at the ipystical 

* 

colj^Jiies of the “ Imitation of C^irist.’’ 

Now this story of •the jievouV Centurion does 
undoubtedly show us <i human soul in closest ^onfSdl; 
witli Chfist. It is Inarked by intense reafity. May 
we say it with reverence, the reality of the man's 
faith aroused a sense pf surprise even in the Loud 
Himself. Have you ever noficed tha\» there are but 
four occasions on which surprise is, or seems to be, 
attributed to Him Who ‘^jvnew all things, and needed 
not that any maii should ask Him ” f Twice it is 
expressed ; twice it is, I think, implied. 

He marvelled, we read, at the faith of this Roman 
soldier. It transcended anything He had yet found 
even among the privileged people of God. 

He marvelled again at the unbelief of His o\Yn 
^neighbgurs at Nazareth. It hampered even His 
Omnipotence and His Love. “ He could do no 
mighty work .there,” there, of all places in the world, 
“ Ifecause of their unbelief.” 
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Again, what twas His altitude l^.the pppr Syrd- 
Aoenician woman ? When she met His seemingly 
• repellent rAuff with the ^ry of humblest reliance, 
“Yea, t^ord, yet th^. dogs eat of* tl\ai crumbs whi^ 
fall from their mastefs table,” He rejoined, and surely 
as He lookeif prf her He iharveiied, “0‘ woman, great 
is thy faith, be it unto thee e^en as thou wilt” 

And once more, ! kx^jw no farther instance, ^hen. 
the Tftn Lepers were cleansed, and one, (>nly one, 
^nd he '' a San^aflitan,” lifted up heart in gratilhde 
to He said, surely with something of human 
marvel, “ Were not the fen cleansed, but where are 
the nine;?. Were fhe#e none found that returned to 
givfe glory to God iave this ^tmnger ? ” 

‘^wrpfise, it would Seem, four» times, c Once at the 
unbelief of«the privileged Jew. Three tim^ at Jhe 
greater faith of the* unprivileged Gentile. Surely, in 
this alone there is a parable ^om which the dullest 
might learn, c 

But we were speaking qf the intense* reality <5f the 
Centurion’s appeal to Christ. Let us put together 
the facts as gathe^ them from the two r ^cords of 
St Matthew and St Luke. The Lord has just 
brought to an end the Sermon ^n the Mount, The 
people that heard were «.stonished at His teaching, 
at what must have struck them as its originality, its 
freshness, its depth, its authority. When He had 
finished, He returned to “ His own city,” Capernaum. 
But before He found rest at His house, there were to 
be two Epiphanies of His love and power, the first 
to a Jew, the second^ to a Gentile. 
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The was to a poor leper,* whcx' met Him witjii 
that cry wlych has ever ^‘nce been the cry of the 
Christian heart when in %pite of the burden of its 
siA'V it is still hy< fa^ith just “ able to look up,'^ “ Lord, 
ii Thou wilt, Tljou canst make "me clean/’ Thfs is 
the subject that Bisiio^ Heber chose for his hymn ^ 
for this third Sunday after Epiphany * 

Lord, Whose love, in power excelling, 

Wash’d fhe leper’s stain away, 

Jesus ’ frQm Thy heavenly d^eljing, 

Hear us, help us, whep^we pray! 

* • c * 

But there was to be yet another Epiphany, this time 
ng>i.to^a Jewish leper, an outc^stTrom his own people, 
but to a Romgin soldie^*, whq had inade himself loved 
by his Jewish 'neighbours. The servant of this ^Obd' 
man wa^ll. He seemed to be dying. His master, 
having heard, we may presumfe, of Jesus’ early 
miracles in Galilee and of his recent teaching on tlie 
Mount, was certain that in Him he could find help. 
He would not go to Him in person. Reverence for- 
bade the intrusion. sent to Him some Jewish 

friends to plead bis cause. This by itself was an act 
of faith, but a grcateii was yet to come. Before Jesus 
had reached his house, he again sent friends with the 
famous message, “ Lord, tro&ble not thyself, for I am 
not worthy that Thou ‘^^houldest come under my roof, 
but speak the word only, and my servant shall be 
healed^ For I am a man under authority, having 
soldiers under me ; and I say to this man, Go, and he 
goeth; and t® ^another, Come, and he cometh; and to 
my servant, Do this, and he doej-h it.” As much as 
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Ijj) say, I know •ivhat ’authority is. A;wor(f^from even’ 
me,^a mere subordinate, ^yhen passed oi^to my sub- 
ordinate, is*followed by obedience. The thing com- 
manded is done. How much ^mOI*?; if Thon^o 
Whbm it would seem no power has-been denied, a^^f: 
pleased to speak* the all -prevailing word I 

This was the faith at which e\^eTi Jesus marvelled. 
No huinan heart ds yet? had thrown itselt» upon Ihlim 
with such QC' lection cf trust ^He did not marsfel 
Vhen Juda.' b^tAved. when Petes defied, when “all 

the ^sciple^ fowsook Him and fled,’’ but He did 

# • * 

marvel ^t the vast measure of faith which God had 
put into ♦the heart •of • this humble foreigner from 
Rome. 

r¥nd%now, rn}" friends, can we 4earn something from 
this SLory? It mu^t surely interest. Ca^it SJso 
teach and move ? • I will offer you a few detached 
th^jughts. 

T. Observe •how Ihi^ man got his faith, how it 
came to him. It came nt)t in the midst of spiritual 
privilege, but in the midst ^f common life. Nay, 
more than thi!, it came from that particulai field of 
common life which was his own. It came from his 
professional life as a soldier. Bvery one knows the 
deadening effects of roufine and discipline, and not 
least of military routine and military discipline. It 
is commonplace subject of ridicuie. Any one can 
laugh at the “ dull mechanic pacings to and jpo,” at^ 
the rigid movements of the parade ground, at the 
petty jealousies fostered by minute gradations of 
rank. 
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Tp sea&jSie poetic side of discipline; • to carry the 
mind as in moment frojn the parade ground tb 
the battle-field or to the sinking ship ; to see the 
r^^'ks closing up, ^as by a living will, when the 
cannon shot has first ploughed through them ; or, 
again, to see four hundred men, as in the well-known 
case of the “Birkenhead, standing calm on the /ailing 
deck and maintaining order till every woman and 
child has been saved — carefully ensuring their own 
doom from the wave and the shark* by every effort 
that they make for others — to se^* I^ay, the “poetic” 
side, the “ heroic ” side of the details .of inilitary 
organization is not given to all , but tq, ,sec the 
spiritual side is given tp still fev/er. And it was 
just this spiritual element which had been rev^aloito* 
thi^ Roman Centurion. In the discharge c/ his daily 
professional duty, in the reception and transmission 
of the brief word of command, in what appeared ^o 
others the mechanical and wholly prosaic accompani- 
ments of discipline, he could see the emblem of 
Divine power, power instantaneous, wholly effective, 
incapable of being thwarted or baffled, when once 
exercised absolute!)' irreversible. 

After all, brethre.n, the vast power of organized 
human will is but an image of the mystery of the 
Divine will. If we, being evil and feeble and fallible 
and vacillating, can yet work such wonders by simply 
^^willing^ an act, and causing others to will it, how 
much more shall the All-Good, and the All-Mighty, 
though He jnoves in mysterious ways, yet in His 
o^n good time have His wonders performed. 
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Something at4east tof this truth had •beenlpanifested 
t^ the Romart Centurion, jn the details <jf every-day 
•duty, he, unlike most, had seen Him that is Invisible. 
And so* now, when' a servant wh8 wftS dear to bif$ 
seerrted at the point of death, Jie broyght, as it wer€^ 
his disciplined Spiritual instincts into battle array. 
He had hfcaid of Jesus. Wnether iie had ever seen 
Him* we know not But he had heard •enoughr ix> 
as-sureliim of His love and power. His faith, traiu^ 
a.s we have tried to imagine, would do the rest. The 
presance of l;he Commander was not needed. The 
word ofjcommand, audible in heaven as in earth, was 
enough :**vSpeak th<? word only, and my servant 
shall be healed.” 

^rienSs, is there no le»son for us in this 
thoughi? We too ha/e our conimSn, our profpssio&al 
life. Do we too fii^d Christ in it ? Shall we build 
spiritual castles in the jair, ^nd imagine that in 
changed circuiilstances ®the vision of Christ would 
come to us more plainly Not so, it is an litter 
delusion. The vision of Goc^ comes only to the pure 
in heart. The •Holy (jrail is seen, with its dashing 
splendours, only by them whose hands are clean. 
And this cleanness of hands ia His eyesight, and 
the enlightening power wWch attends it, are learnt, as 
all experience proves, in the daily round and the 
common task, whatever that “round’ and that “task” 
may be. 

In a great society like this, the sermon of the 
preacher, the lecture of the professor, the profound 
thoughts of the theologian or philosopher or man oT 
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science, ti>fe kindly pastoral syrrtpathy of the College 
Tutor, whether lay or clerical, the growing love of 
knowledge of the young <>student, the charm of free 
oShverse amoi^g «frfends, the delight in manly exercise 
pn the field, in ^he courts or on'’ the river ; the hope, 
neither too vaguely nor, yet too ambitiously indulged, 
of some day doing good service to God and man, and 
helping to '-cleanse the earth from the many wK>ngs 
that stain it — in all these fields of labour, and 
thought, and feeling — and are they^ rot our own ? — 
we may ^see traces of God’s purpose and God’s 
working, and gain the ever-deepening conviction that 
what He will He also can, ifnd that “with God 
nothing shall be impossible.’’ 

And to press this^ thought a little further, i t>«Juld‘ 
asli yov^to reflect ^ moment on the value bf discipline 
as a means for revealing God. I am thinking of the 
strength, the clcarnes.*^ the purpose, the mastery, first 
of themselves and then of’ others, “iwhich do un- 
doubtedly come to those tvho live in some true sense 
according to rule. To some minds the very sound of 
the word “ rule ” is repellent. It seims to them a 
negation of freedom. It suggests all that is cramp- 
ing, limiting, pleasur^s-spoiling, mutilating — still worse, 
all that is gloomy and dulh 

But does experience warrant this misgiving? Is 
it the fact that they who have been pre-eminently 
men ^f rule, method, discipline, order, have been the 
least free or the most dull? This is surely not the 
conclusion we gather from Christian biographies, 
whether we look to the Founders of monasteries dr 
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brotherhoods, like Benedict or Fraiitis, ds^gain^td 
religious reformers neareriour own- day, like Wesley, 
*or Wilberforce, or Arnold, •or Kcble. Yet all these 
were pjfe-eminently men of lule, of*flh!ethod, of diC* 
cipUhe, distru^sting tTieir o\yn impulses, longing for 
some restraint to keep their ^ey^s straight fixed on 
the goal, anJ iheit lives unsj^tted from the world. 

Ate there not many of us wIjo in our Iftarts often 
echo ith's con+cbsion ai^d aspiration in. his 

profound “ Odd t?) Duty ? 

• • 

Me tkfe unchartered /reedom tires> 
h feel* the weight of chance desires ; 

hopes no nfbre*uvast change their name, 

I long for a nepo*se which ^ver is the same. 

• — . . • • • 

Y^,«that repose which is the* highest activity, the 

lepose of affixed purpose, a mastered will, a ^tisfied 
faith, and, if it ma^ be, a Divine Love sought and 
fomid. ^ 

11. Let us change tlie field of thought. Let us 
come back to the fact that Jesus marvelled. \V’hy 
did He marvel? You answer, Because this man 
was a Gentil?. By comparison, little had been 
given to him. He had had, as we should say, but 
few spiritual advantages. He* had not from his 
youth known the true God. He had not from a 
child knowm the Holy Scriptures, or been brought up 
in Jnstincts of worship, with saints and prophets and 
friends of God standing out in the sacred backga^ound* 
of the distant past And yet he was found meet for 
the Kingdom of God. His faith wa^ wonderful, a 
iftarvel even to Him ^ho had given it. 
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How t)ilen does something of thfls wonder force 
itself on ourselves! We were not looking for Christian 
faith, and we earner upbn it unexpectedly. We 
sfemble upon^ft^ as it were, ^d ask where It came 
from. Some layman surprises "us by his high fdeal 
of the pastoral office. rWe see him "devoting himself 
to all that is deepest an& noblest in his pupils- and in 
those aboift him, as though some special visionf had 
been granted to hin? of the dignity of minds and the 
preciousness of souls. We see, again, some thinker 
who has fpr years sat loose to the Christian faiths and 
been almost incapable of understanding its symmetry, 
now at last fairly apprehended V)y it. It seizes him, 
it captivates it s^ibjugates him. The zeal and 
the fire with which** he gives utterance to hi?”new 
convictions are an ' astonishment to many who have 
never passed through such paroxysms and convul- 
sions. There is sorrething almost terrible in this 
intensity of spiritual insigh£ We h^ad never seen 
such faith before, no, nothin the tranquil borders of 
the Church of Christ 

Or, once mure- -and here how mafiy a man who 
goes from College to the charge of a country Parish 
would confirm whatT say — the faith of the poor and 
the ignorant is often nothing less than a marvel. A 
Fellow of a College takes a living. He has been 
used to hear discussed among his friends question 
after -question as to the authority of the Scriptures. 
Are they inspired ? If so, in what sense and to what 
extent ? Is* fhe authorship of the Fourth Gospel a 
certainty? Are there passages in the Lord’s dis- 
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CO arses whieh ire rather the comment of*<he writer^ 
tSan the utterance of Jesils Himself? What, again, 
* is this language which is dew ciot only to the world 
but evd^i to the Gos]Jtels? Who is^this that saj^, 
“ V(?rily, verily, I say unto^ you ?” Who is this -that 
declares HimsCslf the Bread 0f Life the Door of the 
Sheep, -the Good Shepherd, ftie Life the Truth,^nd 
the Way, nay, Ibe Resurrection and tne LTie? Wno 
Is this* that^siys, with a self-assertion terrible, ^ay, 
Save on one glcrious supposition, blasphemous, ‘‘ Be- 

lievcflt thou jnot •that I am in the Father, and the 

% • • 

Father in Me? He that hath seen Me hath seen 
theFath ^’7 

A^an who has* beei\ a «tiTdent heje, and borne 

his burning discussions, atid knows something 

• * • * 

of the literature on these great subjects PTYd that 

almost every verse has been a battle-field of contro- 
versy on which many a nohle a» well as many a puny 
life seems to *Kave been slain — such a man Igaves 
this intellectual home, and* “ buries himself^' as the 
phrase is, in his humble vilkge. His friends rally 
him on “being but of the woild,'’ and “never seeing 
a souk’ with whom he can hold rational conversation. 
Ah ! how often is the seeming bun*ial the resurrection 
to a new life ! He is Summoned to a sick bed. 
Some poor woman, wholly ignorant of criticism, 
capable of the grossest blunders in even construing 
the Authorised Version, fixes her eyes upon 
and takes for granted rather than entreats that he 
will read to her some verses of the Biblci* He opens 
it* it may be at the 4 4th chapter of St John, that 
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friend ofJHying beds. He finds that every word, 
every blessed assurance, goes straight to her he^t 
as a message from the Presence, In My Father’s 
l^se are mafiy mansions: ••if it were ncft so, I 
would have tolc? you ; for I go to prepare a p/ace for 
you.” “ If ye shall 'ash anything in^My Name, I will 
do it.” ^ ^ . 

There Is here no questioning, no uncertainty. 
There is a /azWi w^ich is hardly less than sight, a 
which the tminister of Christ’s Gospel, who 
knows all. comments and all confroversies about^that 
sacred word, has scarcely imagined as a living fact. 
It startles him by its reality.* Me marvels ^t it. He 
had not seeq it befoi'fe, no, not ^rmid the shelves of 
the best theological* library, or even in the^>lblk of 
devout?, and learned friends, or even in h^s own soul. 
It was of some such scene as this that our sacred 
Poet must have been thinking, when he wrote those 
tender words in his hymn for the Visitation of the 
Sick : ‘ 

Such have I secxi, and while they poured 
1 heir hearts in every contrite word, 

How have I rather longed to kneel 
And ask of them sweet pardon’s seal. 

I.ittle of earth has beeii given them, but the one 
great gift has not been denied. God has given them 
faith, and they will take it with them, unshaken and 
unimpaired, into the regions behind the veil. 

III. One more thought, and I have done. What, 
after all, wag the essence of the Centurion’s faith? 
It was faith, we must remerr\ber, in an early aifd 
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elementary st^e. ‘We expeclifo find the 

^i|h of a Christian Sail*, the faith of ^ Paul or an 
' Augustine* the fai^h thiA r^oves mountains, the 
faith that overcomes the poliutiohs*<Sf^ the world. ^ •It 
w'aS a belief in Clirists^ ynlimited^ power to bead i 
‘‘ Speak the Vord only, aivl \ny servant shall be 
healed.” 

mv friends, must either have moi^ faith tnan 
this or less,^ We cannot stay where he stayed. Wt 
•know more »f*Chnst than he •could know. We 
kne^ something* of ^hat He has said, ancj promised, 
and suffered. We know something of what He has 
done for^the life of His •Church, and something of the 
ipjmcles which H? has^wrQu^ht in souls of His 
true# Servants. Stilf more, wft know something of 
His riiind*and counsels, and of tRe policy which ’He 
was even then shatfing for His new Kingdom. If we 
hafve faith in Him, wp shall believe that these 
purposes of Hfs must prevail, and that we arejcalled 
personally to assist in givii!g them the victory. And 
this conviction will change the whole face of human 
life before us* Without it the power of evil is so 
solid and of so complicated a tissue that no man, 
speaking in sober earnest, can say that, J^y' the cold 
light of his naked reason, he discerns the means 
by which it can be overthrown. It is not too much 
to^ say that a man cannot for long together be 
hopeful in the fight with moral evil unless h%* is 
Christian. He may temporize with it. He may 
palliate it. He may half explain it c^way, and talk 
&f the soul of gooff in things evil,” as if this soul 

B. *6 
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wouid som^^how have an immortality <vf its own when 

the body of ,, things evil wais dead and decomposed. 

But to fight with evil as ^evil, and to carry on the 

stXiggle year after year with head erect as ohe sure 

of victory, this J believe ^ to be the appanage of 'the 

Christian alope, of bn^ who does inaeed take his 

Master at His Word wften He declares, jbst-before 

He enters \he Garden of Agony and mounts ‘ the 

Cross of Shame, of good cheer, I have overcome 

the world.*’ « 

Ma}^ He grant us this faith May ^ He keep us 
rooted and steadfast in it! Whenever ‘som,e giant 
evil seems to us entrenched in‘tr^ition and prejudice, 
whenever some down-1?roddep caufee of righteousness, 
of mercy, or of purity seems to* us to be smittcxi^^'th 
a ftbrc disease and ^ now nigh unto death, *»even then 
may we have the faith and the fcourage to say and 
to believe, Speak thf wor^ only, and Thy servasit 
shall be healed.” 


January 24M, 1886. 



THE PPOi,.ECT Of .BUFFERING A.N INCENTIVE 
•'it' ci:rtsi':2 service. 


Acts ix. i6. 

• « 

1 hint how^tany things he must suffer for My 

Na^^eUxsedee, 


Not, observe, how many or hoV great things •he 
must do, but hotv many things he must suffer. 
These are the things wlvch tke Master Himself will 
shove to the vessel'^ of His '‘choice/’ H^e will 
show them, not conceal tfiem. The sufferings shall 
themselves be the attractiont To meaner souls they 
might be the deterrent, or, at best, the obstacle to be 
in some way got over. But to a soul tempered like 
that of Saul, they are the "pri^ of a high calling.” 
The Lord knew what manner of man it was on 
whom He was even now laying His hand of conse- 
cration, and He knew that nothing could so stir and 
nerve him to carry His Name proudly before aiH tfit' 
forces of the enemy as to show him on each perilous 
march the multitude of the things wht<5h he should 
Suffer in its cause. 
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The pfocnise was given, and it w?ls made good. 
It was given to Ananias, Aid it was made good, to 
Paul himself. , St Paul tills us that he tore in his 
body the marks‘'6f the ^Lord J(?sus. He also ‘'carried 
about in his soul the ev^^-haunting, and, we rfust 
believe, ever sustaining icnowledge, ttat, go where he 
mig^t, fresh sufferings ^'waited him. ** This was his 
one earthly*^ certainty. “ Now, behold, I go bouitd in 
the Spirit unto Jerusalem, not knowing the things 
that shall befall me there, save that tl.e Holy Spirit' 
testifieth ynto me in every^ city, saying that tends 
and afflictions abide me.'’ ‘ r 

Yes, and we may dare to^'afflrm that bands were 
but the smallest part'' of Ivs afflictions. ini- 

prisonment, with its Vest and its silences, musVfWten 
have come to him as a relief from the hardships of 
the body. But the chief hardships which racked that 
Apostolic spirit were of a different order. They were 
the hardships which ‘‘ war against the**soul " of every 
great Christian leader. ‘They were the pangs of 
solitude ; the throes of a heart craving for sympathy 
and never finding it in full; the 'hatred of his 
countrymen ; the suspicion of the devout and the 
scrupulous,; the disc'o very that where he preached the 
Cross of Jesus, that S 3 '’mbol of brotherhood, party 
factions and unseemly jealousies almost immediately 
sprang up ; the discovery further that, as at Coriiith, 
•^Ae i%ew-born society, for which he would gladly have 
given his life, was degraded both by gross vices and 
petty animosities ; the fear that by his outspoken 
reproofs he had forfeited the Joyalty of those whbt 
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owed him everything; the^constant disillusidhs, kniwtl 
to great Founders afid great Inspi^prs, of seeing 
the love of the many waxing icold, anj^ one ^ttaohed 
friend ^fter another fbrsakin^ his leader because he 
loved this present world, ;--^such weiie but a few, ami 
perhaps not \ren the chiefiest* of the long roll of 
sufferings which the Lord ^adually disclosed t<^ His 
ser^fani as the reward and the incentive^ of his hfe- 
iong service * * I will sliow him .how many tbinga he 
must -suffer for Rly Name’s sake/* 

Tfie wonderfitl record of St Paul’s CoQversion, as 

• • • 

again bi*ought before us on Friday last, has suggested 
this sublet for ou^^thoughts. To those who love 
St_PauJ’s character, and ftncf few subjects even of 
intell^tual interest so attractive as the attempt to 
follow it 5n some of its windings, and sound the 
depths of its unecjualled versatility, it would be a 
delightful study to trace in deteil how the fore-shown 
and fore-tast^ sufferings of St Paul told upon the 
growth and grandeur of^his soul ; how they gave 
tenderness to his sympathies, fervour to his love, 
largeness to ftis tolerance, exultation to his sense 
of personal weakness, massiveness and solidity to 
his absolute trust in God. 

But it is not my purpose to invite you to enter 
upon such a study to-day. Rather I would ask you 
t(j think upon this — the prospect of sufferings not as the 
condition only, but as the attraction, of a life’s o ft r eei ft 
The words, I know, are startling. We are from the 
outset in the domain of paradox. W® Ure assuming 
Vhat experience, 9 r what is too hastily called 
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experiencej/the experience of the av^age, seems to 
deny. We afe going in the^ teeth of not a few. estatC 
lished maxims. If we (Cve^ try to sketch oiit a career 
either for a frie'nd or for ourselves, in what "colours 
do we fill it in ?o Are tl)ey not, to put the matter 
briefly, the colours of success ? And is it not taken 
for granted that success Ineans happiness? \Ve think 
we see the bent of our friend’s gifts and the peculiarity 
of his temperament all pointing in one direction. In 
that direction all our hopes and plahs.rfor him shall 
follow. There we see favouring ‘circumstances, rapid 
advance, universal sympathy and applause. , So far 
as we can influence his ckoile, this prospect is 
part of our argument. ^ say to him. This is 
what you seem made for. Do this, and y<;fl•^vill 
succeed: 

There is here clearly no paraddx. We are on the 
beaten path of approved experience. If it be t-he 
path of common place, is it not the p^h of common 
sense also ^ I will not stbp to inquire how much of 
real truth and sober wifdom there may be in such 
counsels. 1 would rather suggest id you that, as 
long as we keep within the atmosphere which sur- 
rounds them, we scarcely seem to breathe the atmos- 
phere of the Gospeis. The spirit of the Gospels is 
heroic, or it is nothing. Just as the Master said of 
old, “ Except your righteousness shall exceed the 
righteousness of the Scribes and Pharisees, ye shall 
in no wise enter the Kingdom of Heaven/’ so we 
seem to hear* Him say of all such counsels of imper- 
fection, Except your incentive^ to a life’s caree? 
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shall be nc^ler*than 'the iilcentives popularjjf acos|>te(i. 
dk sufficient, ye have yet lo learn the mining of My 
service, f do not say to My servants, Give, mrfyour 

f r 

hearts, •and ye shall he famous aixf successful at*a 
hafJpy ; ]>ut, Give Me your j^earts; n\jip out your livos 
along the linl^^that I shall trar^e fcM* you; be ready 
to bear My N'eme and catty ou!: Pfv principle in 
whapte' ^r path I may set before you; and then, ai My 
Highest majk of favour, i wHl shov. you how 
•things ye iiius4 ifbfTfcr for that Name's sake. 

Again we, it**is the language of oaradox, but 
then isjt net the^language of Christ ^ 

Perhaps you repl^, ^sus is not speaking in these 
tojnes to every maiT. Hp is^speaking St Paul, one 
of ti-fS^niost exceptional men that ever lived, so ex- 
ceptional, Indeed, that in the whofe long catalogu^f 
Christian Saints th^re has really never been one whose 
personality we could for, a meypnent confuse with his. 
One star diff(?reth fiom another star in form as in 
glory, and this star shines out with a brilliance and 
distinctiveness of its own. *Can we treat of so ex- 
ceptional a as if he were in any sense typical of 
ourselves ? Does it follow that because the Master, 
Who knew him through and through, cajled him a 
“chosen vessel,” and entrhsted to him a work unique 
in history, He therefore speaks in like language to 
us^ whose lives are so quiet, so normal, so hedged in 
by a thousand well-recognized limits, so taiwd 
down — some would say so crippled and mutilated — 
by a thousand well-worn yet perhaps Wameless con- 
ventionalities ? . . * 
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We am/ starting here W wide question. It is 
hardly less than this, Wha4 is the spiritual value of 
ideals ? Do we gain iposf light from counsels speci- 
ally adapted to ^ur own surroundings and our own 
recognized standard of conduct, of from appeals which 
put our ovm individuality aside, save; in so far as 
each man has in him son»ething of the- ima^ of God, 
point to the highest standard of all, and say boldly, 
“ Do good, hoping for nothing again ; Rejoice and 
be exceeding glad <when ye are cahed to suffer for 

My Name; Be ye perfect, even as your Father which 
‘ « 

is in heaven is perfect *’ ? ^ ^ 

My friends, these words aro not words onj^ir. Our 
systems of philosophy ^nay find it difficult to make 
room for the joy of ok ticipatcd suffer mg, but the^cts 
of Jife seem to prove that it is one of those mighty 
agents which, in scriptural language, move mountains. 
On the one hand, heroic and saintly spirits find tin 
the prospect of suffering for a great caui;e and a loved 
Master a charm beyond every other charm ; on the 
other, even the less heroic and the less saintly find 
in these appeals something which lays hold on a 
genuine part of themselves. Nay more, they find in 
them, and in the lives visibly inspired by them, just 
the one force which stirs them most, and makes them 
ask whether the atmosphere of their own lives, how- 
ever heavy with the worldliness of custom, cannot 
eji;sjaK-now receive the infusion of some fresh elements 
of daring and devotion. 

Allow me •Ip refer to just two instances of such 
lives* One of them is read and known of all men . 
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the other h^s perhaps noil yet raaohed tHp^fame to 
which it is surely destined! 

'i^^esterday, in our great •natjonal Cathedral of .St 
Paul, a* special service was held* way of conv 
memcration. What tvas the event tc^ be commemor- 
ated, and, as i\vrere. to be lajd anew before God by 
the thanksgiving of His Chu|ch? x'he day \ras the 
fpurth anniversary of che d. atb of (iordon at 
Khartdum. ^'^licre must be many here who can ^y 
without an> a^eetation that the news of that grieat 
disrii^fir was ^the • s^fddest event of their public life. 

But as we hTow look ba^ upon it, what we chiefly 

* ^ 

see is this, the bngh#nei>s of one splendid Christian 
and patriotic example, 

W:rw.%ce a* man of 6uv own time, exposed to just 
the same Vulgarizing temptation,^ as ourselves, ygt 
calmly and systematfcally from early manhood putting 
them by — hating fame and agplause, almost fierce 
against comforlii })assiontitely devoted to weak causes, 
haunted by the consciousness of being God’s instru- 
ment, and hailing as a mark ^of Christ’s approval the 
constant suffering, bodily and mental, to which beyond 
most men he was hourly exposed. It is no irrever- 
ence, no exaggeration, to say of J:his great Christian, 
that to him there could have been no more stirring 
incentive to his life-long career of self-effacement 
than the belief that the Master V\^hom he served 
was saying personally to him at each fresh |nrn 
of his strange and romantic course, ‘‘ I will show 
him how many things he must suffer Fcjr.My Name's 
SEke." 
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Last ail^ht, as it were, { four ‘shorf years ago, the 
earthly end^ came. The U^eek which has just passed 
seems to, havp thrown, soihe fresh light, if only it can 
he trusted, on^'.the closing scene. Treachery had 
ppened the river gate. The soldiers of the enfemy 
poured in, led by some of their chiefs who made for 
the Governor's palace.^ Two of Gordon's .friends 
rushed to ^ him to warn him of the danger. They 
found him walking calmly on the balcony which 
overlooks the Nile^ One of them Said to him, “ Fly, 
while there is yet time. Go in at the little door^iand 
take the boat." What was the answer? It was 
strangely like that of Nehemialt of old, ^‘Should such 
a man as I flee? Aitd^who is there that, being as I 
am, would go into <ihc temple to save his Ifftt'? I 
mil not go in." ^In a like spirit Gordon answered, 
‘‘Shall I fly and leave my post? ' That would indeed 
be a disgrace. 1 shall not fly." He left the balcony, 
stepped to the head of the grand staircase, met there 
some of the Mahdi's chref generals, and in a few 
moments was cut down and a corpse. 

This was the earthly end of the career which is now 
one of the beacons of history. It closed in absolute 
irredeemable failure. There was just nothing to 
cheer or to encourage. He fell, not like Nelson, in 
the moment of victory, knowing that twenty ships 
of the enemy had struck, but knowing that the long- 
dfieaided dishonour, the long-dreaded massacre of his 
friends, the long-dreaded collapse of all that he had 
been sent tOt perform, was now a hideous and irre- 
vocable fact. With such thoughts it was that thte 
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great Englis^hmln of*our Jeneratiori passed Trom tli^ 
si^ht of men. He had for many }^ars b^en familiar 
‘with both t3ie retrospect an*d tbe prospect of things 
suffered*in the cause of duty, and he*^ould not have 
shruhtc- so v/e justly feel^ assured — tfrom even thi:» 
last form of su&f’ing. 

And wHai we nuw say is, if is this grand welcom- 
ing of duty not cn\y in spite of suffering, bfit becatiSe 
of suffering..!^ at has cnvlearcd the njan to the heUrt 
6f Chnstendom, and made him, as it were, an un- 
caiK:)#iized Sayit, cweh* beyond the Christie* n ^ale. In 
thinking, of ^im and his unique life, men have not 
felt, That^ man is wlfolly unlike me. His ways, his 
aims, his^ trials, his*glory,are%v^o!ly urjike mine. 1 
have *ii^hing to learn from them* No, he has forced 
us once mcM-e, as all saints and heroes do force us, to 
hear a Voice from •God, saying, Thou, even thou, 
art •Mine Thou livcst pot fjr the world, or for 
amusement, or •for thyself, but for Me and for My 
children. I have something to say unto thee, for 
which the death of My faithful servant has at last 
opened thine e^fr. Come to Me, and I will show thee 
how thou too, in thy calm untroubled life, must suffer 
some things for My Name*s sakef’ 

We spoke of another contemporary instance, less 
famous, of suffering calmly foreseen, and thankfully 
w^elcomed, for the Master's sake. It is less famous, 
it is even more affecting. 

In the same newspaper which gives the latest 
version of the death of Gordon, I find •yet another 
record of heroism, in the island of Molokai, one of 
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the Sandwich Islands, theie is, ho to^speak, the most 
•dreadful Cojony in the wond. It is a Colony of sofhe 
eleven bundled Lejpei^s. *More than fifteen years ago' 
a devoted Rofr>an Catholic priest, Father Damien, 
attached hims^f to thg^se unhappy sufferers. * He 
knew, of course, that he must in alFp^bability catch 
their disease, and aftci a time her cau^t it. A 
young prifest lately went out to help him, and* thus 
iti part describes what he sees. “ I am, only to give 
you a few lines »n the good Father Damien, wh6 
will soon^be no more. Lepro^* has its* work, 

in turns at his ears, eyes, nose, throat, hfs ha,nds, and 
his lungs. He has suffereef dreadfully^* He is 
completely voic4 is almos^ ex;toct 

People call it a sJLcnfice to* live with lepe^, but 
o«ly on seeing (Jneself a leper, and nothing but 
lepers around, then only doe^ the extent of the 
sacrifice become apparent., It would be a sad thing 
if Father Damien were to* leave m^ now. He is 
yet so useful, so necessary. He has under his 
charge over a hundred leper orphans. He has 
also begun to build a new church. * He is himself 
the head carpenter, and his helpers are two or three 
leper boy.^.” 

Then this good priest* has a few words about 
himself: “Am I going to become a leper? Very 
probably. Precautions are more easily received than 
ohftgrved. But I have no wish to go elsewhere. My 
mission is here, and here Fll remain.” 

Truly ano<:her decision in the spirit of Nehemiah : 

Should such a man as I fleej And who is the«e 
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that, being as \ am* woi|cl go into^the temple tb 
sa^e.his life. I will not go in.'' 

Honour? young men of Cambrjdge, ^4:0 the man- 
hood, the faith, the ^Church, J:hough*it be not ouf 
own* which can inspire in o^urown da>», and as it were 
before our ver3S*eyes, such irraghifiCent contempt of 
all the comfort*? of life, sue)# absorbing love of Jhe 

brethren, even when the outward si^As of the 
• ' > 
brotherhood, are almost efiaiced by the most aw^u) of 

diseases, such -wlDlime seif-effacement — I count 

my Mfe dear unto*my^elf — such ent|;iusiastic accept- 

ance ot thef Gre^t Redeemer’s own condition^* of 

fellowshi^j with Himse]f,*‘^ I will show you how many 

thhugs y^ m^st suffer fortMy* Name’s s^ke.” “ Inas- 

much’^*^ ye Ijave done it unto ^one of the least of 

these My fcTrethren, ye have done if unto Me.” 

i^l^ow, I ask you ifere, Call such self-chosen careers, 

if fbu like, exceptional and unique, but does their 

exceptional, th^ir unique character make them less 

an example to ourselves? Commune with your own 

hearts. As you hear of them, is it Damascus^ 

Khartoum, the *lonely island in the Pacific, to which 

your eyes turn, and do you say to yourselves, My 

work will never lie there, or anywhere near there? 

Or again, I shall never be a great apostle, a great 

soldier, a great priest ? No ! the heart overleaps all 

th§se differences of race, of latitude, of time, of 

profession. It insists on finding in the almost sujper- 

human example some kinship to / Its own poor self 

I too am a Christian,” is the exclamatton, possibly 

^ self-revealing exclamation, wrung from the inmost 
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depths o*Sf*an almost unstifcecteS personality. These 
men, we say, and thousanas of men and holy wqnfen 
like them in\spirit^ have learnt not to facft only, but"^ 
to court and td^love suffering' fjpr the sake of Christ ; 
iand though I shall never/qqual them, or be at all like 
them, yet I see dfid*feel that tha^ welcoming of 
suffering, which make!, them all of one spiritual 
blood, ha^ a charm for me also. I cannot tell ^Vhe^e 
it will lead me, or how long it will keep its hold 
upon me. But Biis I know, far Ifrsm repelling, il 
attracts rp^* ^ ^ shorf of •being a Chrfetian, 

it is not the dread of suffering Jhat ^ill keep me 
outside the gates of the Kingdom. If tha^ were all, 

I think I cquld offef my^lf to^ Him ^Wh^m ^ome 
have found so dear & Master, and find His se/VTbe yet 
‘ittore precious because it conceals and ^ extenuates 
nothing of the cost. 

My friends, if thk’ is the true heart-languagt of 
any of you this day, suffer me, as I humbly believe 
in Christ’s Name, to offer you a few words of counsel. 

You have most of you still to lay down the lines 
of your life’s career. Some of thoSe lives will, as 
the world counts greatness and littleness, be brilliant 
and powerful; far iliiore must in the nature of things 
be obscure. But whether brilliant or, obscure, they 
may not only be Christian in the popular acceptance 
of the word — which, in truth, is very poor and yery 
unsatisfying — but they may be Christianly heroic; 
they may have in them just that one product of the 
Christian faftih which in the days of our youth seems 
to us almost the greatest and most characteristic — <11 
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mean the readiness to darij Something, tp /ace some- 
thing, to suffer something, if only Chr^t count us 
'worthy. In thinking what you w^l be &nd do, what 
causes ^ou will serv^^, Vhat Raders ^ou will follow, 
eithir in speculation, or in.ayction, or in religion, take’ 
account of this% prospect of suffering. Dp not ask 
only or chiefly, How many tMngs or hc v great thiijgfs 
can i do? What giant evil can 1 stii^ce down?^ 
What shape of social fiLsehood can I unmask? 
What new forcA of innocent pleasare can I invent on 
orgafjfze or help* to* diffuse among, the poor, the 
uncultured, tlie degraded? 

All thyse are worthy aims, but there is a yet 
worthier, to which* our sub’^?t this ?/ternoon has 
drawn'^^^&s. It^is this: How bes/ can I drink of the 
cup that Cfirist drank ro deeply ? * How can I besf^ 
confront failure, disappointment, disillusion, misrepre- 
sentation, injustice? Where are the lost causes, the 
forlorn hopes, tile discredited impossibilities on \yhich 
that which is most Divine in me can, by the grace of 
my Maker, fasten ? Where shall I find leaders who 
can say to me,^on the moral and spiritual fields of 
battle, as the generals of Revolutionary France were 
wont to say- to their troops a cenfury ago, before the 
first love of that new and strange baptism had begun 
to wax cold, Go and get killed there for the 
couptry ?'’ 

Whenever the love of Christ, in either of its sacicd 
senses — either the consciousness of His vast, un- 
merited, unwearied love to us, or, agaiil,' something, 
however feeble, of a Qorresponding. love on our parts 
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to Him— whenever, I sa^, the love^ of Christ takes 
first hold ai^d then possepion of a youn^ man’s ,s8til, 
these are the, qi;pstk>ns which he puts to himselfT 
He cannot help putting thefn^^; a necessity is upon 
•him. The fire^ of that sacred love may cool, and he 
may “ become as another man/’ Buc as long as it is 
tk^re, burping brightly^ and burning hotly, he must 
put these questions. They are his life. He "must 
put them, and he must win from his Saviour some 
answer. It is th6 old wrestling of the patriarch with 
the Angol, feeWe but victqriou^, “ I wiU not let thee 
go, except thou bless me.” ‘ 

How the Divine answer* w.iU come, th^‘ preacher 
cannot predict. His office is done when ^ speaking 
on Christ’s behalf, he has reminded .ope anch’another 
Brother’s soul that, in the sight of its Maker and its 
Redeemer, it is precious, and dignified, and capable 
not only of integrit}: but of heroic service. It may 
reproach itself with everv ignorance and every negli- 
gence, with coldness, with ingratitude, with ignoble 
self-indulgence, with downright sin. It may reproach 
itself bitterly v/ith all these, and refuse utterly to 
listen to any theory of man’s mysterious and complex 
personality which would throw upon aught else — his 
parentage, or his surroundings, or his temperament, 
or his weakness, or his finiteness — a responsibility 
which his conscience insists on claiming as its qwn. 
BBt none the less it will say to itself, this struggling, 
listening, God-taught .soul : God, Who made me 
what I arn,*and Jesus Christ, Who re-claimed and 
re-daims me for His service, know all — all my paC^t, 
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all my pr«sent-^and*theyipi4mmorf me nof#to despair, 
o» to surrender, or to Iook on, but ^o serve/amd be 
prepared tQ suffer for the One^ Name yj/iich is above 
every name. 

This duty of rerninding^I Aave tqed to discharge 
I would say to^onch man whp is pble to receive the 
message, Stir iip the gifts God. Pecall into life 
and*light every consciousness e/er granteti you t^at 
you Were able, and therefore bound, to contend for 
•Christ’s cau^^e^ •But, having spoj^en of contending^l' 
a tl:^Tight which ,sor®etimes stirs the pride within us 
as well as th"e passion of loyalty, I would leave you 
with that other thought on which we have chiefly 
dwelt tOH:iay. If I might precume to^uide a single 
prayeevdf any young* man wh® hears me, a single 

• It 

communing between himself and •his God, I woUliJ»^ 
counsel him to ask fust this: O Lord, Who knowest 
ail «th in gs, prepare me for suffering. Make me strong 
to suffer, if it# be Thy* will, and to help others to 
suffer. Show me somethirfg of the mystery of Thine 
Agony and Thy life-long Cross, and in Thine own 
time make me,^even m^, perfect through suffering. 


January 2^ thy 1889 . 
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LIFE FORECASTS/ 

f I 

StJOHN^XXI 21. 

Peter, seeing him, saith to Jesus^ L{%rd, and what ^ shall this 
, man dofi ‘ 

is the one plac^ in the Bible where a 'friend asks 
after his friend’s future. The^e must have been 
many such occasions. Jonathan must have longed 
to see into the future of David ; plijah into the 
future of Elisha ; Barnabas into the future of Paul ; 
Paul himself into the future of his many sons in the 

V 

faith, Silas and Timothy and Titus and Mark. But, 
so far as I know, this is the one occasion on which 
the question of the heart finds its relief in words. 

We know the occasion well. The elder friend has 
gathered something as to his own destiny. It will 
not be a bright one. Loss of freedom, the feebleness 
of age, a life of suffering, a death of pain — so much 
seems to loom forth from the mysterious words of 
his Master. ,^But for such a prospect he now cares 
little. He has been forgiven, thrice forgiven, thric^ 
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re-commissione(^ to do Master's Wari«^*and for 
himself this is enough. But for his friend — the man 
•who seemecl so close to Christ, the mAn who had 
stood by Him whc^n* others^ fled,* •the “Son of 
Thuftder ” who seemed to^ contain within him such* 
unknown depths!^ bf thought, jf p&ssioh, and devotion 
— what shall be his destiny^ in the coming yeai^? 

“ Lord, and vdiat shall this man do 

The* question is not for Saints only and Apostles, 
ft is for all mc9 3nd for all times. • Wherever friend- ^ 
ship«is warm ^and* sewous, the question can^ never be 
far distant from men’s hearts. Sometimes it lies 
dormant in the still w%.ters of life. Day follows day, 
routine succeeds to foutinp. There is no special act, 
or calamity, or break of any kirAd to stir our slum- 
bering curiosity and make us eagftr to see into tfisf^ 
future. Our friend Is our friend. The men among 
whom we live are for thq timq the environment of 
our life. We atcept it, we enjoy it, and we look but 
little beyond But it is not always so. There are 
times of change as well as of» routine. An illness, a 
death, a marriage, a signal achievement, some marked 
advance in station and in performance — such occasions 
set our minds wondering. The ^ommone^t mind is 
moved to wonder what may be in store for an old 
friend or acquaintance. The Christian mind too has 
its wonder, but it lays the whole mystery in the 
hands of Christ, and asks of Him, “ Lord, and what 
shall this man do?" 

I am speaking to-day to some men fit least who 
a^e bringing to a cloj^e their University life. They 
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aire eBdJHjg what three oi| four ‘years ago seemed an 
almost infir^ite vista of hope and excitement. ThOy 
remember hbw they «Jooked forward to ii, how wuchT 
it would brin^* them^ what en^'oyment, what oppor- 
•tunities, what growth, w}?at friends. They look T)ack 
to-day on these three ©r four years.' ^ They look back 
v\ath mingled feelings f of thankfulness dnd regret. 
They see^ how much has been given them. They 
see also what was certainly offered, and might have 
been* given and received, but after all was missed. 
They have made many friends, and lost but* few. 
They have seen also the friends of others They 
have lived among some men oV mark, and y/ith some 
also of whpm it Was sa^e to predict that they 
would increase, while others, now beforcT them, 
•"would decrease. ' ‘ 

And now these men are aliout to leave 'us, and 
pass out into what is called, sometimes in iiony 
and sometimes in sober earnest, ther“ great world*’; 
and we begin to ask of one and another among 
them, and they find themselves asking of one and 
another of those from whom they a^e so soon to be 
parted, “ And this man, and this man, and this 
man — wh,at shall he do ^ *' 

There are, no doubt, moments when we might 
settle such a question jauntily and airily, hitting off 
with some epigrammatic jest the high or the humble 
place for which our friend seemed designed. But 
here, in this, house of God, with its long memories 
of Christian?- achievement and Christian aspiration, 
we are not in so light a iriood. We put oi(\r 
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question in a Christian ^ense, und in a^iChristian 
sense we would have it answered. We address it 
•not to the casual critic, not to one ghother, na|f, 
not even to ourselve:j, ‘Ijut in simple* •truth to.Je^us 
Chrilst : “ Lord, and what sl^all this man do ? ” We# 
know, in part a1^ least, what o«r question must mean 
to Him. • He# knows eacl> man’s ^'promise a^d 
poteticy.” He de.sires for each man, H<i offers tq^ 
each man, ^ind He must expect from each man^ 
%ach man’s b<tft*and hip^hest. He expects growths 
He expects ^uit.* We expects ‘‘ much fruit.” Nay, 
has H^ not ‘said in that great Chapter from which 
the Gospel for to-efey* is taken, Herein is My 
Father glorified, tlfat y^ bear much fruit”? And 
again, Ye djd not choose Me, but I chose you, 
and appointed you, that ye shoftld go and brinf**"* 
forth fruit, and thatl^our fruit should abide”? 

it is to One Who chqpses, so appoints, so 
lays down Hif Father^s will and purpose, that we 
dare to address this question on behalf of our friends, 
Lord, and what shall this man do ” ? 

My friends, 4et me ask you, in all plainners, are 
you prepared to put this question to Christ? You 
have known Him, known sor^ething aj: least of 
Him, from earliest childhood. Most of you were 
baptized into His Name. You have felt that through 
Him, as He shows Himself in the Gospels, you have 
gained almost all that you seem to know of God. 
During your boyhood, at home or at school, and 
during the years that you have spe%t here, there 
^ave been times wl^en this same Jesus seemed very 
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toP^ou, and you <j0uld ‘not fielp praying to 
Hina, feeling sure that |Ie knew you and follovs%d 
you and sot^ht yourcgood. 

And furthei*the more sefi9us among yt>u have 
•thought much^of Him, ^nd have read about Him, 
and have discussed aicd criticised His Person, His 
\^prk, His apparent aciccesses and His apparent 
failures, rfis present power over souls and lives 'Alike 
within the borders and outside the borders of His 
visible Church. c- 

And at this ^point I pause, and* ask. you plainly, 
is He to you such an One that you ‘’can, and do 
refer to Him the question- oi what shall* be the 
future of yoprself or vouc friend? If it be true 
that ‘^no man can ‘^say that Jesus is the Lord btit 
-trough the Holy Ghost,'’ it is also true that a 
great and noble theology is presupposed before we 
can say to Christ, v^ith aur heart and our under- 
standing also, “ Lord, and what shall Ibis man do ? " 
But if we do dare to ask this question, let us “ ask 
in faith, nothing wavering.” Let us not ask vaguely 
of some men or all men. Let us boldly take the 
men whom we have known and valued here ; let 
us place them one by one in the presence of the 
Saviour and the Master, and then and there let us 
ask concerning one and another and yet another, 

“ What shall this man, and this man, and again this 
man do ? ” 

There are those among them who have impressed 
us by thei» • sheer intellectual force. We have 
watched it grow, and clear itself,, and gather strengtl^ 
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by tfairrmg. In tbeir owrs line it secifis m if 
ndt^ing could baffle thenip They stand out to Us 
as types of what <^an be dc«ie Jby mfental vigour. 
It may*be ihat, a fe^y years hgnce, wlien our horizon 
is wider, ar>d our critical^ power rncfre matured, 
shall note defects which we do not nou disaihh 
We may note *30010 dearthiof imagination, or so^e 
narrowness of range, or some lack o^^ fihilosophiCs 
depdg where on'^e we sav nothing but subtlety and 
*keenness. Bi/t meanwhile what *is our estimate oP 
the«future of. thi^ arfd that finely pcjlished^ intellect ? 
What jvill lie dp ? How will he deal with life ? 
Will h^in any sens^ ‘^serve his generation by the 
counsel of G od?'' *And will tef'* serve ”,be his highest 
ambition? ’^ill he carry the faculties, here so ex- 
quisitely trained, into some profession, or som-e 
bmnch of study, dr some generous enterprise, and 
le^e upon each his Cambridge mark ? If he mix 
in the fierce ^strife of politics, will he retain the 
magnanimity, the love of truth, the justness of vision 
which distinguish the statesman from the adventurer, 
and save one 8f the noblest of human services from 
degenerating into a calculation and a traffic ? 

Or if he turn to literature rather than, to politics, 
and through his writings leave a name behind him, 
will that name be revered as well as admired? In 
tlje long and august roll of Cambridge Poets, there 
are those whom we revere, and those whom we 
excuse. There are sorne who have almost visibly 
consecrated their powers to the God Who gave them. 
^There are others ^^ose genius was spotted by the 
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wwld* H3ne of the greatest of thesV*" has himself 
pleaded guilty, and, as it were, sung a palinode^ flbr 
all : * 

1 

O graciou^ God ! , how far Tb^.ve we 
Profaned iThy heaver^jiy gift of poesy ! 

Made prostitute arjd profligate the muse, 

Debased to each obscene and impious usp, 

Whose harmony wa!i first ordained' above 
For*'tongues of angels and for hymns of love ! 

It is one of the purest boasts of our University, 
that she has given to England her two last Laureates, 
and that 'of bolh may be* emphatically said what 
Tennyson said of Wordsworth, his lips uttered 
nothing base.’' , < 

Will the same b^ ^aid, and said Wibr thankfiil 
jgride, of those wh^ come after them ? “ What shall 

this man do?” If there be among us any to whom 
have been entrusted those truly sacred powers which 
were lavished so ricnly on^ earlier , generations of 
Cambridge men, will they' prove worthy of their high 
calling ? 

tYe whose hearts are beating high 
With the pulse of poesy. 

Sovereign masters of all hearts, 

Know ye Who* hath set your parts ? 

Poets, artists, musicians, if you own your high 
calling,” is it indeed a “ high calling of^God in Christ 
Jesus ?” 

‘‘Lord, and what shall this man do?” May one 
ask it of anywhere who aspire to serve their Master 

, treble. 


Dryden. 
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in the ranks of His ordained ministry AVhat are 
th^ pastoral gifts of such ^and such a man now ? 
*And what will they be ten or. twenty years hence? 
Will thdy be what a ^hi'ewd observer, ^ writing some 
forty years ago, stigmatized as the shc^ and inferior* 
qualifications, a^* “ fluency, self-confidence, tact^ a 
certain histrionic power of j^onceiving feelings a^ 
expressing them?’' Or will they be the nObler gifts,, 
the very elements solid, unchanging, indissolubk, out 
of which all uwmsterial success is* framed ; I mean, * 
to quote agajin the* •same critic, “ g;reat powers of 
sympathy, a'fhinc^ masculine in its power, feminine 
in its tenderness, hurrfbleness, and wisdom to direct; 
that knowledge of ‘the world Vhich the Bible calls 
the wisdom of the serpent, and ^ knowledge of evil 
which coiiicis rather from repulsion flhan from personal* 
contact with it?" 

‘^What shall this man do^’ who aspires now, 
whether humbl^^ or with something of undue self- 
confidence, to be the spiritual guide of others ? We 
know something of his dangers. Does he know 
them himself?* Will he escape the coldnejs in 
prayer, the lessening love of truth, the cooling sym- 
pathy with perplexity or doubt,* the impatience of 
opposition, the mechanical taking of holy names in 
vain ? Will he escape all this, and remain a true 
and impressive witness to his Master, the friend of 
the obscure, the champion of the weak, a very 
t ‘‘ Deputy of Christ for the reducing of men to the 
obedience of God?" If so, this man wil>be a blessing 
* F. W. Robertso®. t Geoige Herbert. 
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to his generation. We need be in no doubt as to 
the result of such a min^'stry. The goal is alr^aSy 
in view. ^ ^ 

Christ hath told u§ /of his end : 

( 

Tfhis IS he whom God approves, 

This IS he whom Jesus loves. 

^ We have passed, almost insensibly, from high 
things to things lowly, from gifts that reach or border 
on genius to the gifts which shed a blessing on the 
“ trivial round, the common task.” Let us extend 
this humbler view. Let us think of thpse many dear 
friends who make no claim to high inlellect and in 
any intellectual race which you can measure by marks 
and classes ^ill always be nowhere. ^ “^Lord, and 
what shall this man do ^ ” This man, who if he died 
^W-night, every man on his staircase or in 'his College 
boat would stand up and with bare head declare that 
a truer and kinder rnan never stepped? How many 
of these there are among^ us ! Wha'c shall be their 
destiny in life ? Often surely one to surprise us. 
We are but poor prophets here of such men. Our 
Tripos lists blind us to qualities which cannot be so 
tested. We shall see these men, some of whom now 
seem amopg the lowest, becoming leaders among the 
people, winning everywhere confidence and regard, 
appealed to, trusted, placed in authority, where men 
far more brilliant have ceased to influence. Such 
are the men who have little power to criticise but 
much power to act. It is not in them to hit off the 
fastidious pkrase or formula which would prevent or 


Keble. t 
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paralyse all eager action, but it is in tlilni to 
vi^th cheeriness and enthusiasm under leaders to 
'whose tnental stature they iook#up.. If serious trouble 
arises, i*f there is a stfilce at thg docl<?^r the mines, if 
there is discontent in a^Kcgiment, If a Church is^ 
divided againsU^tself, these itieri come to the front, 
and offer then- quiet and| acceptable mediatiiQji. 
Sucb services we expe^^t from th'^^m as cf class, buti 
when we look ck^ser and iix our eye one by one on 
*the very men wliom we have knovfn, the men of our’' 
owif set, the.leaders*and favourites ^^mong^their con- 
tempottiries,* ther\ our longing to pierce tne future 
becomesf something n\ore than curiosity. “ Lord, and 
what shajl t^is man dol^” Will he escape the fate 
of the loungqr and the trifler? * Will he prove that 
for which Lis Master clearly framed him, a helper in 
ak that is manly anS stirring, a link between jarring 
classes of his countrynierv a man who, like Welling- 
ton’s soldiers at their best, piay “go anywhere and do 
anything ” — at home, the kindly country-gentleman, 
the sympathizing and patient employer of human 
Christian “harfds, ’ the quiet peace-making Parish 
priest ; abroad, if it be an abroad, the hardy God- 
fearing colonist, or the Missiorfhry devoted to his 
countrymen or to the heathen ? 

We ask our question, and we leave it with Christ* 
How swift and sharp sometimes comes the answer ! 
“Lord, and what shall this man do?” It is an- 
swered at times almost before we have well put it. 
The young man, the friend of our yolith, the man 
whose future interested us almost more than our own, 
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this man^'^uddenly “ is not, for God hath taken him.” 
What shall he do? Wljiat shall he suffer? It Is 
done. It is 'suffered. , The further and fuller answer' 
is with Him Who rulers beyond (the grave. We have 
known them sfc School, r we have known them at 
College, on the cricket*^ ground, on the football field, 
qa the river, in the casual walk. We \^ould not 
forget them now, on this day when our hearts are so 
full of the onlook and the summons. This man, and 
this man, and agam this man has finished his earthly 
course. T^at i^s one thought f6r to-day’s eager nand 
expectant runner. ^ " 

But we all know how our- hfearts refuse tc? believe 
beforehand in, these eaCrly cahs, arid how we insist on 
assuming that the lat)ourer wilf be allowed some part 
‘at* least in the “burden and heat of the day.” We 
see the capacity for labour, andVve take for granted 
that it must find a field. .Christ will determine the 

t 

where and the how, but, somewhere' the man will 
work, and it will be for Christ. Thus we recognize 
the sacredness of all human life, whatever its duration. 

t. 

*Man, who is fiom God sent forth, 

Doth yet again to God return. 

r. 

Twenty years, fifty years, ninety years, whatever the 
interval — the man “ sent forth ” will be the same 
man as he that “returns”; the same, with all that he 
carries away with him when he dieth, his character, 
the sum total of his deeds and aims and thoughts — 
what he migjitt have been, what we thought he would 


Wordsworth, t 
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• ’ll' * •** 

be, what he strove to be, what he has bedi-*-^s!M brought 

together and laid before his Father and his God. 

It is a |;reat mystery. We, can peei^into it but ^ 
little way^ and that our hearts «ther than with 
our minds* It is not an^ ignoble ((furiosity. It i^ 
the curiosity which desires t9 see more deeply into 
God’s way^s o£ shaping the^ destiny ,ci man — 
ways, so different from our ways, ^6 “la.«above Ou^ 
of our sight ’ 

This day f^r Instance, this Jun^ i ith, has a per--' 
ma8(?iit place in th^^hristian year as it has a fugitive 
place in the«Academic year. It brings before us two 
of Christ’s earliest scxVants. We say two, for on St 
Barnab^V Day no Christian fails to think also of St 
Paul 'fhere was a time wHentthe life-work of e^ch 
of these n^n lay before him in blcink, unmapped ahd 
unguessed at, WhM the one or the other should 
“ cfco ’ could have been but dimly conjectured by 
those who knew them Tiest. Perhaps all that could 
have been said at Tarsus would have been that the 
learned and fiery pupil of C^amaliel, the Pharisee of 
the Pharisees, with his* marvellous range of thought, 
of feeling, and of sympathy, could be no common 
man, but must do and be something great ; while of 
the other, the Levite owning land in Cyprus, it would 
have been safe to prophesy that he would be a ‘‘good 
man,” unselfish, unambitious, content to bring out 
and rescue from misunderstanding minds greater 
than his own, a man of wide brotherly sympathies, 
perhaps even a “ son of exhortation,” •boi'n to con- 
ciliate and to persuade. 
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Wiialf^will Christ say as to these two lives? 
Lord, and what shall such men as these do? cA 

ft „ 

little while, Wnd it shall be said of the " one, “ He^ 
is a chosen cwessel unto Mq, . . . for' I will 

^how him howv many things he must suffer for My 
Name’s sake’’; and ag;^in a little while, and we shall 
hear of the other that hg became at supreme crisis, 
and contii?ued for many years, the chief comrade of 
St Paul, believing in him when others were afraid of 
him, discerning at, a glance the fulne^ss of his con- 
version, bringing him with joy fo the Apostles ^vho 
were in thrist before hirri, and declaiing to them 
with generous enthusiasm how this fierce persecutor 
had seen the Lord in the ^ way, had heard words 
of Christ, and then shad pleached boldly at Daiflas- 
cu^ in the hitherto hated Name of Jesu§. 

What, then, is the value of tht, thoughts on which 
we have allowed ourselves^ to dwell to-day ? It is 
this, that they bring us into the Presence of Jesus 
Christ, and lay out before Him, in humble trust, 
and with something of giwe and wonder, the earthly 
lives of ourselves and our friends. ' We refuse to 
look at those lives apart from Christ. We will 
not link them solely even with earth’s noblest 
attractions, with the love of knowledge, with the 
enthusiasm for art, with the search for truth, with 
the devotion, of station, birth, popularity, or intellect, 
to the service of a country, or to “ the relief of 
man’s estate.” 

Still less ,are we willing to link them with less 
noble ties — mere wealth, mere professional success, 
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mere amusement and dissipation. We tefuisie to 
aqfidpate, as a likely thing, the -degradation of 
^ny* soul •whose powers we have '^Octionately 
marked. and whose de;s^inies we fiay® presumed to 
scan. The}’ are men. They are# members of, 
society. They ^re men* of^ the schools, of the 
clubs, and of t&e professions, bet th^^y are above 
all, Jto a riiristidn Ch»'ist:ians, servants of the 

■? 

Lord Christ, Who has His eye upon each, 

and knows wha^ each can do fo^ Him, and call^ 
each by name, ar;d <^ammons each to His standard. 

^ • -M f • 

It is each, man’s Christian career m which we are 
interested. Layman »or clergyman, obscure or dis- 
tinguishoid, we would follow hiq?i on a few years, and 
re5.d the histdry and the mystery of his life in the 
light of thi!>se* great words, “ Henan is My Father 
glorified, that ye bejM* much fruit” It is our con- 
viction that no man in his youth despises those 
words, or explains therr? away, or thinks them true 
of every man but himself and his friends. ’ We 
believe that no young man is such a pessimist as 
not to trust thgt God ‘looks upon him, and looks 
upon him for good. If there be any man so un- 
happy, if an}^ man is indeed clo.^ng his University 
life amid clouds so thick and lowering, we would 
urge him on this day of hope, to take heart again, 
by looking to the Rock which is higher than him- 
self. “Ye did not choose Me, but I chose you, 
and appointed you that ye should go and bear fruit” 
So the Lord said to His Apostles iij^ their hour 
of weakness, and so He says still to Christian men 
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in all but* wilfully closed ears. - There is not a life ' 
which is not invested with dignity and crowijed 
with hope, Srf* that divine “ choice,” that'' more than 
human '' appoiotment,” draws. ;t and summons it to 
“ the things above.” 

So then, Christian /riends, known and unknown, 
we offer you our greeting as you pass from among 
us to discharge your part in life. We believe® that 
there never was a time when the Church and the 
nation more nec(;led such service as pan be rendered 
by men trained in a great I.K'iiversity. Thlqjc of 
those to* whom you can ‘minister. R is, with the«^ 
mass of our countrymen, ^ Inme of genejous im- 
pulses, of hasty thought, and of scanty knowledge. 
Men of honest natures, but ^little discipTihed either 
by historical or Ascientific training, are '^^called, one 
may say suddenly, to the exs'rcise of the gravest 
political duties. Many of them hardly know wjiere 
they are. They need counsel and« sympathy and 
teaching ; and if it is to do good, it must come 
from those whom thej^ trust. He who at such a 
time can win confidence. Without < ignoble flattery, 
or without wild promises, or without appealing to 
vulgar cupidity ; be who can stir and lift men’s 
hearts by the vision of their duties even more than 
of their gains, he is the man to “ bear fruit ” in this 
our day, fruit that may ‘'abide.” He must bring 
to his task knowledge well digested, a deep respect 
for all honest convictions, a noble indifference to 
personal popularity, and a steadfast faith in God. 
And where may we hope to find such gifts, if not 
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at a home l\ke ours, whJre a man is valu^ for 
wjiat he is, and the love of truth is an instinct, 
•and* the search for truth r. tradition ? 

May* those who r,o*>’ go forth frpm us maintain 
and exalt 'that high tradition^ We/ elder men say, 
wistfully in oui hearts of *or:^ and another now foil 

of promise-, “ Lord, and what shL*ll th's man do?” 

0 

It may he that in af^er }'^oc.rs you younger men^ 
will say of uiie and another of yourselves. He has 
•borne his pait^hf life like a gallapt gentleman, and* 
a CJjifisticin patrioj:. knew him well at Cambridge. 
It has been, one of the^blessings of my* life that 
this map was my frienji. 


June 1803. 
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WHO LS THE GREATEST.? 

' ,■ 

fjT Matthew xvhT 1^4 

r 

In that hour came the disciples unto Jars^ sayings Who then 
is greatest in the kingdom of /ihwen ^ And He called to 
Him a little child^ aied set hiin in the midst of<themy and 
said, Verily I say yyiiot you, except ye tur)i, dnd become as 
little children, ye shall in no wise enter into the kingdom of 
heaven. Whosoever, therefore, shall humble himself as this 
little child, the same is the grt'atest in the kingdom of 
heaven, 

I, 

When Dean Colet founded the famous Grammar 
School of St Paul's, which after nearly four hundred 
years of vigorous life would ^eem toube almost more 
vigorous than ever, he placed over the Master’s chair 
the image of the Child Jesus, with the words 
‘'Hear ye Him” graven beneath it. In that image of 
the Christ-child he saw the fountain of youth, the 
secret of growth, the ideal of greatness. And in this 
clear and noble insight the great educator and edu- 
cational reformer showed that he had caught the 
spirit of his^ Master as revealed in the incident I have 
just quoted. Let us see how it came about. 
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Jesus had |cie<=!cended ir? the raorrilag *fironi the 
Mpuntain of the Transfiguration. At the foot he was 
•met* by an ’Excited crowd. Prominent ^ the crowd 
was a poor father witji*a lunatic son.,# The disciples, 
in the absence of their Master, liad be^n appealed to.^ 
They had been nnplored to h^al tliC lad, “ but they 
could not.* Tlje greatest amongst then., whoever he 
was,» was as powerless as tfic least. A’hpn, as we^ 
kno^< ,the Lord put finth His own hand and His own 
•voice. He le^^niked the unclean spirit, He healed . 
the Jt^Oy, and gave, h>yi back to his fathei. And they 
^were all astonished at the majesty of G* >d. But 
while aH were marvelling at all the things which He 
did, Hejsaid unto His ^iscipies, ‘‘ Let these words 
sink into your ears : for the* Sw of Rian shall be 
delivered njj into the hands of mci'^"’ 

y\nd then it was„fefter the healing of the lunatic 
boy^ and just after His preparing them for His own 
approaching d<x)m, thJt they began to raise the 
absorbing question, absorbing even then, even *with 
His grave voice still echoing in their ears. “There 
arose a reasoning among them, which of them should 
be greatest ” And their Master did not argue, but 
called a little child, laid His hajpd upon ^him, and 
said, “ Whosoever shall humble himself as this little 
child, the same is the greatest in the kingdom of 
heaven.” 

Christian friends, this question, “ Who is the 
greatest ? ” was not peculiar to Christ’s first disciples. 
Neither is it a mere “ Academic ” question, but one 
which touches and tests us all. Some men speak 
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owr and* some are silent* but almost |bvery man, in 
lits early youth, aspires to some form of what he cs^Jls 
greatness, if (not for himself, at least for il'ome friend, 
or companion.*, 'the “ greatrkef s,*' of course^ differs 
.infinitely in kiiVd. It may be in thought or in action; 
it may be greatness of the intellcQt, or greatness of 
the will. If of the intellect, it may be literary, or 
*^ientific, pr artistic. iV of the will, it may be* the 
greatness of the statesman, or the ruler, br the 
inspiring soldier, .or the enterprising^ colonist. But 
in one way or another, “ greatpes§ ” is very dear to 

us all, and if we laugh at*a man who* professes too .1 

€ * 

openly to seek for it, we ce^se*to laugh at hjm when 
he has attained it. ^ ^ 

“Well, young mian,*what do you mean to.be^'' ' 
Was Lord Melboirne's good-natured ques^on to one 
who seemed to be little more th^^n a lounging votary 

of fashion. “ I mean to be Prime Minister,^' was^ the 

♦ • 

reply. All .society laughed at the self-conceit; but 
laughter was turned into sympathy some thirty years 
after, when the coveted^ prize was at last won. 

As for ourselves, far fronf believing that there is 
too much desire for greatness among us, we could 
wish that there wa^ ten times more. 

It is the danger of old and illustrious institutions 
that they look back too much and look forward too 
little ; that they use their stored-up treasures to note 
and correct mistakes rather than to map out un- 
explored regions ; that they believe in learning more , 
than imagination, and breed critics, editors, anti- 
quarians and controversialists with even greater 
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relbh than pJets, artists, governors, arid statesmen, 
Afi4 tjiat society fe suj%ly the hapniest and the 
most fruitful which has such cenfidencefin its youth 
that it urges them, Is* Moses diiiged*^oshua, to ‘*be 
strong and very courageous/’ to “ go forward ” to 
new conceptions ©f usefulness, and enlarge the bord^fjs 
of duty. 

If tjiere be at this time among our ybung rneri' 
any who ai>c to invest, with new greatness 

thems^elves, thefr families, tlieir Chufeh, their Country, 
theif College, •theif Uhivei^ity, I for one say to them, 
In no ^^udgihg or*sceptical spirit, '‘Go, and the Lord 
be with you !” Only.tcfke with you the right ideal 
of, greatness.^ ^^nd whjat^is thfs? I roply by point- 
ing you to tlb act and words of Jesus Christ. He 
called a little child, and set himT in the midst of 
th^.*n, and said, " V(?rily I say unto you, whosoever 
shaft humble» himself tWs little child, the same is 
the greatest in the kingdom of heaven/’ , 

Who was it that thus defined greatness ? At the 
lowest estimate, the estimate •which very few of you 
would think adequate, He was the holiest man that 
ever lived, the most potent Master of spiritual life, 
the most successful Founder of a world-wide religion. 
Even if He were no more than this, think what it is 
to be assured that this is what such a man knew in 
Hi^ heart to be the one true form of greatness, and 
again and again pressed upon His followers. Even 
so, that little unconscious child, in the arms of 
such a Man, would speak to all times* and to all 
true hearts. 
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But now let us cast from * us trfese cramping 
fetters, and make full proof of our glorious Cre^d. 
Who was it,^ do we a^k again, Who took that little* 
child, and mc^e hin?, for the 'moment His*ambas- 
*^sador and His interpreter*?. It was He of Whom we 
all heard in the Epistle of Palm '’.Sunday, and of 
'Whom some of us at le^^-st heard again in the Lesson 
of last evening. 

It was He, as His great Apostle, who had once 
persecuted Him, loved in after years ^o boast, Who, 
being from the first in the essential form of God, 
counted His equality with God not as k to be' 
clutched, and held. No, as to Himself He emptied 
Hknself of His deity and His royall^v, tafeing the 
form of a servant, and coming into beiug in the like- 
ness of men , and' being found in outward fashion as 

•i 

a man. He humbled Himself by becoming obedient 
unto His F'athcr, and carrying on that obedi^ce 
even Jio the gates of death, and that 5eath the death 
of the Cross. 

This is He, the Divii*e Son of Man, Who tells us 

I 

what man’s greatness is. If in anj/ ease the descrip- 
tion of it would sound beautiful, persuasive, cogent, 
how much more when it comes from Him, Him Who 
speaks to us in the De Imitatione, “ I became of all 
men the most humble and the most abject, that thou 
mightest overcome thy pride with My humility ! ” 

My friends, we cannot suppose that Jesus was 
blind to the eflficiencv of those other forms of great- 
ness which ^e most admire. One might almost dare 
to say that He needed them for the Church which He 
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designed to bliild, aftd for the men who wSre to be 

its» craftsmen. Take any fqrm of greatJ^ess you like, 

•mental or t)odily, endurance, cpur^e, i^dependencci 

strong tonvictions, iX'^adth ar^d depth of thought, 

largeness or soul and nriuid, philos(^phic subtlety, # 

profound specul^ion, burning eloquence, uilbending 

will, the ‘powar to organiz^), the pow^er to rouse^^ 

control, and inspire inuliitudes, persistent enthusiasm,^ 

contempt of^ danr er, a pas., ion for self-surrender, and 

•for losing thu s'^naller lifi in thep eager pursuit of 

theJarger — 15 there hny form of gieatness here which 

•was nyt, if we iTj^ay so say, needed for the building 

up and •the extensioif of the Christian Church ? 

. • ♦ . 

I will^go further, and s^k wich confidence, and wjth 

such pride as may beseem a* Christian, Is there one 
of these fc2rms of human greatnesif of which ChrisCs 
Church has not been* the prolific and nursing Mother, 
so <hat, as you pronounce them one by one, a noble 
army springs t(5 your mind, and almost to your lips, 
of great men casting their crowns before Him, and 
saying, “ Thou gavest us thi%grace also”? 

But then, rdnember, not one of these forms of 
greatness did He now even name. Not one of these 
did He, through Whom all thifigs were, made, all 
types of being, all intellects, all graces, all sublimities, 
not one of these did He condescend to mention. 
He just called to Him a little child out of the crowd, 
and then, as He looked on those eager jealous com- 
batants, all striving for the first place in the kingdom 
they so utterly misunderstood, and all ^Lskingj^ the ill- 
timed queltion, withput, as it were, knowing how to 
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spell it, Who is the greatest ? ”, He luddenly said 
to them, ^‘VS^osoever shall humble himself as tMs 
little child, tne safpe is the greatest in the kingdom ' 
of heaven.” 

• What did mean b)A.Jhis self-humbling? How 
can we attain to it'? ' He meant 'd^^at the highest 
^tfength of man is to ^now his weakness,' to know 
his true place in the Universe, to measure himself not 
by himself, not by man, not by humanity„as a whole, 
not by past achiefx/^ement, not by pretent need, not ' 
by foreseen endeavour, but by Go5, Creator, SustaiKer*, 
Father of all. Man, with all his ;ivoiiders, a,nd ali- 
bis genius, and all his terrible Yorce of will, •'is only 
great in the eyes of Gbd when he lool^s up Vo Him 
as a child looks ufj to his father or,, his mother, 
believing that the/ know all things, judge ’all things, 
and are the standard of right and wrong, truth and 
falsehood. Till a man cofisciously, or better, per- 
haps, ^unconsciously, can empty himself of all his 
acquisitions and rest on the bosom of his Father and 
his God, counting himself as nothing by comparison, 
he is not “ great ” in the sight of his. Maker. 

And yet again, that little child in the arms of the 
Saviour, singled out of all the universe as the ideal 
of human greatness, was the symbol of certain graces 
which often play but a small part either in philo- 
sophical systems or in popular estimation. That 
little child was a symbol not only of humility and 
trust, but of innocence, purity, wonder, obedience, 
of obscure w6rth, of despised weakness, nay, even 
of vices conspicuous by their absence. With that 
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child in thodb arms facing our consciences, and 
ch^aljengin^ us in the hol^ii name ol ^ruth not to 
iay a word that we^do not bglioMp to^e true, hp# 
can we clare to apolo|fise for tlje stafly, the sins, the 
crimes of earth’s great ojies, whether they be an 
^ Alexander, a C^sav, or a Nipoleon ? These men 
were great indeed by the | award " every court- 

but 'the highest. But when the appeal "is carried '^ 
on to the kighe .1 of all, the> lack the greatnesf 
of ^‘thc kiagdcfrn* of heaven.” TlTey cannot stand 
befere the open e^es* of die little child, o^ of Him 
Who stall oi1e*day come to be even t/zezr Judge. 

And now, Christiai\ friends, what can we ^ake of 
this ideal of gr^patness ? ^ike 511 other ideals, it must 
not only give; pleasure, like a f&ir vision ; it must 
also embody itself in daiiy acts ancf constant habits. 

’’^irst, however, L \Vould urge, do not let the vision, 
evefl as a vision, die a^ay. Let every man whose 
heart and piilsS tell him that he is ambitious, no 
matter in what direction, keep this picture of the 
little child constantly before* him. Let it be with 
him daily, not olily in his prayers, but when he sets 
his hand or his mind to any work in which ambition 
can find a confederate. Memory ,*if wisely*called in, 
may be a true ally of conscience. It is not difficult 
to remember once a day that short manual of every 
true student, “ Whosoever shall humble himself as 
this little child, the same is great.” But, further, let 
us call before our minds certain types of '‘greatness,’’ 
and see how they look when we turn upon them the 
mild but searching light of this saying of the Lord. 
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I. Think first of national greatnefls. We hear 
but little of jit in the New Testament, but that^is 
not surprising. ^ Jesu^ Christ t^ght but little as a® 
member of a^' downrtrodden'^ ^nation. He* taught 
•‘rather as the King an<i,Lord and Brother of all 
mankind. But the* siience of the ’New Testament 
*4s to national greatness, and as to national and 
intern atioital duties, no more implies indifference 
than its silence as to the voices of the csea and the 
mountains, or th\^ culture of the ii^tellect, or the 
health of the body. In Engla?nd,*that society must 
always be a poor and petty one which is not Ahrilled^' 
by the thought of national ‘greatness. It can know 
nothing of history. It can^^believe nothing ^of God’s 
Presence in history. It can give no meaning to 
those grand words^ of the Psalm, which every Litany, 
as it returns, re-con secrates : “ We have heard with 
our ears, O God, and our ^fathers have declared tinto 
us, the noble works which Thou dieftt in their days, 
and in the old time before them.” 

But then, what is cur notion of national great- 
ness? Is it summed up in the audacious formula, 
‘‘Our country, right or wrong”? Is it satisfied with 
wide and* ever-spreading dominion, fleets and armies 
believed to be invincible, commerce penetrating 
everywhere, by policy or by force, a voice ever more 
potent in the councils of two continents ? 

No one, I suppose, is cynical enough to admit that 
he would be satisfied with such an ideal as this. In 
some way be^ would try to persuade himself that our 
fleets and our armies would always be found in the 
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way of rightd|pu^ness, and/ perhaps a harder effort, 
tfrat our commerce wouldt introduce fO ideas but 
•those of peace, and ^emperanc^, ar^ pujfe morality.' 

But, *in all honesty* do we^care greatly for 
these moral makeweights pf our country’s greatness? 
“Are our mindsj'tndeed set ifpoh righteousness” as 
we daily ‘make our counti^’s history/? Are ouf^ 
heroes^ the heroes ()\ the Cross? Is the Missionary/ 
for example, one hundredth part as interesting to 
""us as the successful general or tlfe dashing adveh- 
turor? Can we {fretend, without cant, that^we think 
’¥ery often oV earnestly of the marvellous trust 
which, for a lime a^ least, God appears Jto have 
committtid to, our hands, -•that df making known tg a 
vast portion pf mankind the* et&rnal monuments of 
His will — Justice, temperance, huihanity, gentleness 
to all men, and special reverence for the weak ? 

Ret us each try to Jhmk how he daily feels and 
speaks as to th*e greatness of his country, and then 
let him turn once more to that page of the Gospels 
in which Jesus Christ spoken His word upon great- 
ness, “ Whosoe\^r shall humble himself as this little 
child.” Has that w^ord no meaning for nations ? 
Would Christ have found somefliing to retract or 
greatly modify, if, as He spoke, some great Roman 
statesman or soldier could have interrupted Him 
with the remonstrance, “ In thus speaking Thou 
reproachest us also ”? 

II. Or pass to a different plane of thought. 
What are our instinctive notions of the greatness 
of a Church? We .could answer the question his- 
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torically. We could say, with tolerable accuracy, 
wliat a “ gre^ Church ” fneant to either of the t\^o 
GVegories, o^* to f Innocent IH«, or to Luther, or‘ 
Loyola, or Knpx, or Laud, or* (joleridge, or 'Arnold, 
•or Liddon. We could* eUame some of our own 
contemporaries, and'faiVly state wh^'t is in their eyes 
Hthe essential greatness of a Church. But' how is it 
with oursdves, when we are most truly ourselves, 
when we are neither combatants, nor apologists, but 
simply Churchmen, members, as we 'trust, of “ the 
blessed cpmpany of all faithful ‘ pebple ? HoW far 
is our ideal made up of power, a*nd' prestig* 2 , and" 
precederjee, and dignity, and the claim to fule, and 
the right to he obeyed ? Or how fa^ does* it rest 
Upon images of gentleness, and forbearance, and 
largeness of sympathy, and patience, and daring, and 
overmastei'ing love of the Saviour, and a passion, 
widely diffused throughout- it^^ members, for advanc- 
ing, .exploring, conciliating, blessing, and, in the 
truest sense, educating in His Name? Which is 
the greatest Church ? The oldest ^ The most 
numerous ? The best disciplined ? The wealthiest ? 
The most secure ? The most ascetic ? The most 
orthodox? 

Let us turn again to the Gospel, and where are 
our old weights and measures ? He called unto 
Him a little child, and said unto them. Whosoever 
shall humble himself as this little child, the same is 
greatest in the kingdom of heaven.” Again I ask, 
Has this worS no meaning for Churches ? It may be 
hard to apply it in detail, but, rely upon it, Christ 
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has nothing to retract wAen He ti^rns ffom His 

dbciples one oy one to Church|as a whole. 

•That Chufch is the^greatcot whicjjf is j^e humblest^ 

and its •greatness remains while it is J:ymble, and no 

longer. ‘‘The Church’s gne foundation is Jesus. 

Christ, her Lord^' and He hafc left her in Tto doubt 
‘ • » 
as to where her greatness lies. 

WI. And, lastly, let as return, however, briefly, tO\ 
our^^rlvcs, as the meuibers, voung and old, of a great 
•University 1/ "a man dared to «ay to us in the “ 
Nagri^ ot Christ, .Yr^u, too, are greatest when you 
h^blest, find only great when you are humble, 
what cquld he meanf . Would he speak our own 
languagie, or, as it were,^ in a -strange Jtongue ? He 
would mean at least ftiis, thdt we are no exception 
in God’s ^^eation. If God has so^made His world, 
with its greats and dts littles, and if Christ, through 
Whom He made all, has taken the little child, and 
not the man of»geniub and might, as the symbol and 
ideal of human greatness, then it must be so with us 
also. Powei, dignity, leisure; learning, freedom from 
some prejudice* and ’some littlenesses and some 
vulgarities, nay, even daring dreams of intellectual 
triumphs yet to come, these are not “ the be all and 
the end all ” of a great and a Christian University. 
It must be very humble. It must count itself the 
servant of all. It must often feel, as great and good 
men feel in thoughtful moments, how much it has 
left undone which it might have achieved. It must 
be on its guard against the perilous ‘charms of a 
" splendid isolation,”^ whether that isolation be intel- 
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lecitual or social. It miist long to ^et closer and 
closer to th^ hearts and minds of the people, dt 
must be full (o the br^ of the great thought — -freely' 
we have recciv^^ freely let us give, • 

• IV. And if we pass fern our great University as 
a whole, and turn Ouf thoughts and our hearts to 
groups of friends in the several Colleges, can we be 
wrong in believing that, however it may be marred 
by our clumsy touch, this picture of thp^ little child 
in the arms of the Saviour has a vbi(fe — yes, and a 
persuasive voice — even for them “ Who is rthe 
greatest” among our younger menp Is it the map-^ 
who has won already, or is about to win in the next 
fe\v exciting weeks, the highest honours which we 
can bestow ? 

* Or is it the rntm who stands aloof m^re or less 
from such contests, and yet is pronounced by the 
voice of his friends to be their ablest, the quickest in 
insight, the subtlest in criticism, the widest in range 
of thought, the keenest in wit, the most trenchant 
and impressive in giving judgment? How intensely 
interesting it is tc) gauge, without a tinge of jealousy, 
the brilliant gifts of our comrades, and to fancy what 
each may^do with them if only he has “the chance,” 
or rather, if he has the force of will, the health, the 
prolonged vitality, the happy versatility, the favouring 
circumstance, to bring him to the front and keep him 
there! Again and again we are wrong. The “firsf” 
is strangely “last”; there is some flaw which no one 
has yet detected. The “ last,” again, is strangely 
“first”; there is something in him which can charm 
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a nation and win its conMence, thoi^li in* a Uni- 
versity it doestiot yet breatihe its nativ^air. 

• But whether rig^ or wroi^ iq oun guesses, w€f 
return to them again and agai|i. A^in and again 
we put our old question, “ 'Vl’^hich of these, which of 
us all, will be the greatest? Doubtless there ‘ar6 
now amoiig us ^^oung men who, in the judgment of 
theh friendsj can haidly fail\o be great. • Some of 
them, Tt Is though', will put new life into old creeds 
mid old in'>tiiu;.jdn3, unfolding and» interpreting the 
eterjj^l truths which* abide in old traditions, and 
Igi^in^them .tSe better because they are old. 

And qpon others other “prophecies” have “gone 
before” from very different lips^ They^have seen,Jt 
is ’thought, into the Ifeart of dd creeds and old 
institutions* have seen in'.o them, and proved thern 
false, and have found^a better land beyond them, a 
land of promise, into which, in the years to come, 
they will be prepared to lead their followers. There 
are the heroes of tradition and the heroes of revolu- 
tion ; the heroes of belief and ^he heroes of scepticism. 

It must be so. As long as men are young, and 
live together in a great home of intellectual freedom, 
they will make their own sets, and think their own 
thoughts ; and the counsel of their elders, whether 
wise or foolish, will for the time at least have but 
little weight. And yet even to these, nay, most of 
all*to these, to these men in the prime and perhaps 
the pride of their hopes, I will hold up this picture 
of Jesus Christ and the little child. Who is the 
greatest? Who will do the most? Who, when 
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the gra^e closes upon him, and he steps* forth, with 

such streng^ as earthi may have /given him,<ipto 
his new labours in the eternal world — Who will be 
found to haw -drawn into his oeing the moet effec- 
tive and the most abiding force? Who will have 
deserved most of -micn ? * Whb will have become 
likest God ? 

I know no answer ' to such questions that ' can 
compare with that which Jesus gave to His dis- 
ciples. I pity* the man who Uo^s not see its 
beauty and bow to its majesty^ , I can imagine no 
picture so suited to the study, or the .lecture roc^. 
or the laboratory, or the^ common roon\, or the 
library,' of the keenest intpllect among u^, as the 
picture of Jesus Chiist, sui rounded by ambitidus 
spirits, and selecting from the throng one little child 
in the unconscious glory of it» innocence, and say- 
ing, in the fulness of that ‘‘authority” which “hath 
been given unto ” Him “ in heaven, and on earthy” 

“ Verily, verily, I say unto you, whosoever shall 
humble himself as this little child, the same is the 
greatest in the kingdom of -heaven^^’ 


April 26th, 1896. 
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FOR A wREAT WHli-E TO COME. 
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THl^ GREAT JUBILEES 
2 S4M. VII. 18—19. 

Then weut King David in^^and set before the Lord^ and he 
• said^ Who am /, O herd Gody^anc^ what my housCy lhat 
1 non ha^f thought me hitherto ? And this was yet a smqll 
thing iiB Thy siylit, O j^ord God_, tut Thou hast spoken 
also of Thy servants house for a great while to come. 

It is the kinglf utterance of a King’s heart. David 
is conscious of his greatness, but it fills him with no 
kind of pride. It is all the gift of God, Who has 
dealt with him^very wonderfully. It is God Who 
took him away from the sheepfolds,*to feed Jacob 
His people. It is God Who has delivered* him from 
the strivings of the people, and made him the head 
of the nations. It is God Who has given him not a 
past only, or a present, but the sure promise of a 
future. He has spoken to him of his kingly house 
for a great while to come.” 

Christian friends, it is no foolistf . flattery to 
suppose that thoughts of this kind must be very near 
B. 9 
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to the h'Sart of our own Queen *at this solemn time. 
Even to us t|e 20th morping of June fias long meant 
much. Wh^ myst it always j|iave meant to fter i 
In some year^indeec^ it may ‘have dawned upon her 
•only to be at once clouded and forgotten. Eighteen 
years since, in 1879, writes in Jier journal, “My 
^accession day, fort} -two years ago; |put no thought 
of it in presence of thi:^ frightful event,'’ that is, 'the 
vleath of the young Prince Imperial b;^ the *spears 
of the Zulus. 

But Accession Day, “My Accession Day,”‘"\yhat 
must it not mean to a 'Christian -sovereign ajad 
a Christian woman ? When «she looks back upon 
her quie^ childhood ; when she remembers how in^ the 
first flush of maidenhood she was summoned from 
hSr sleep to be tthe chief of a kingdo|n and an 
empire ; when she recalls the arhazing growth of that 
empire during the sixty years that date from that 
morning, and the love and reverence, ever increasing, 
which are borne in to her from every part of her 
dominion , when, again, she turns her eye to the 
children and children’s childfen grouped about her 
at this season,. each a separate pledge for the length 
of days of this ancient monarchy — we are certain 
we cannot doubt, that she must be saying in her heart 
to-day, what David said so humbly and yet so proudly 
in the day of his prosperity, first, “ Who am I, O 
Lord God, and what is my house, that Thou hast 
brought me hitherto ?” And then again, as she 
looks upon ,her sons and daughters and the many 
young children which God has given them, “ And 



this was yet a small thi|g in Thy Lord 

(iod ; blit Tlou hast $pojj:en also of vThy servant's 
house for a jneat w^ile to come” ^ 

My •friends, we wih nnJ in thesc^ords the few 

td very unpretentious houf^hts wh'ch I wish to, 
})nng before you non^ T shiril not boubk; you with 
hard quCiPi oiis *s ! the Victorian era and the part^ 
whh'li !l; plays ip h ^toiy ^ Wc are thinjc.ng to-day 
iiui df the Vi>j irian but of Oueeii Victoria, 
•Our heaits with hp} , wi^h her greatness, her 
soyxtws, her chaj^ot^er, her example. The wisest of 
,ygjn^ds noJ; ^liq^ashamecT to own that he Cctres more 
for persons than for^ periods When wc read the 
story of David, t(ie min^d of the critic may’^pause to 
analyse the genius of the *Dc^vidic Age and the 
framcworlj of the Da\:dic monarchy, but the heart 
of mankind is with* David himself — David the king, 
David the fathci, David the tempted, David the man. 

And so it always will be. The simpler we are, and 
the more we say just what we feel and not wliat we 
fancy we ought to feel, the more freely we shall own 
that we love <ip think* and speak of persons i ^hom 
God has set in the high places of the earth. To us 
they are full of light and colous. They ^ touch our 
imaginations. They speak to us, silently but truly, 
of something afar off and long a^o, of the oneness of 
a nation's life, of the sacredness of tradition, of the 
rfiajesty of law, of the growth of freedom, of the 
responsibilities of power. 

It is this deep moral instinct, and ^ not a mere 
vulgar curiosity, which makes us wonder in ourselves 
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|l0W grekt persons carryi their -greatness'; whether 
they keep hunian through it all, eithei| in spite of «it 
or because of it; wjiether they loye the country whose ^ 
name they ; w-hether, when alone with God, 
rthey pray for it, as parents pray for their children, 
and are willing to *be&r for its Scuke calumny and 
wrong; whether, again, they really feel for > the poor 
and the forlorn; whether* the suffering of their people, 
sometimes so intense and so wide-spread — as in 
India during the past awful months— pierces through 
the thick walls of their palaces cand the deepest 
seclusion of their woods and their gar-dens; whethip:. 
in short, while princely and royal, they are also and 
above afl manly and womanly, honouring all qieii, 
loving the brotherhood, ffearing God, honouring their 
p^oplk c. 

The week on which we are "now entering — this 
Great Jubilee week, as we call it — gives an answeE to 
these questionings of the heart, and wc all know that 
it gives a happy answer. These services of thanks- 
giving would be different indeed from what they are, 
if at the bottom of our hearts thereodid not lie the 
deep conviction, She is a good woman, and she has 
been a good Queers We know the story told of her 
when she was about twelve years old, and first found 
out, almost by a chance, that she would one day be 
Queen.' The little girl was awed by the discovery. 
‘‘ It is a very solemn thing,'’ she said ; and then, liftirig 
up her forefinger, and giving her hand to her gover- 
ness, she ad(^ed earnestly, ‘‘ I will be good.” 

It is the belief of her people to-day, not of us 
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educated men only,* but of Millions of millions in : 
lifdia, in AmeKca, in Africa, and Australia, that God 
*has enabled h^r to keep inviolate, through long years 
of grandeur, and sorrow, and 4)erpl&5nty, that little! 
child's promise and profession. ''Ve believe that* 
she has been, that shells,* good: thfat in Hor 
iniijost hdart she has “loved righteousness and hat^ ^ 
iniquity that in an age of vast wealth; boundless'' 
self-indulge»ce, ^nd almost fanatical worship” of 

I. • 

pleasure, she inas set an e'xample? of simple tastes, 
of home affection^, df faithful work, of spotless purity, 
^’•‘"'wJU^has pldas^ God to try her in ways which most 
severely test character. * 

The ’first twenty-four years of hei; reign wer^ a 
time of almost unbroken happiness in her own home. 
There wene indeed ^reac public aftxieties — in 1848, 
the upturning of more than one foreign throne; from 
18^4-56, the wasting ^wa’* in the Crimea; in 1857, 
the ghastly Indian Mutiny. 

All these troubles, as we well know, sat heavy on 
her heart. But through them all, and for some rest- 
less years after •she was upheld not only by her own 
intrepid spirit, not only by her calm trust in God, 
but by the wise counsels of her I?oyal Husband, who, 
for force of will, clearness of insight, and strength of 
purpose, had few equals among the statesmen of 
Europe. 

At last, as it were in a’ moment, the great sorrow 
of her life fell upon her — that unique sorrow which 
may either crush or lift, but in any case proves a 
human heart of whjt sort it is. 
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That grea^ blow can * rfever be forgotten by those 
who love Queen Victoria/ or would ztjkny time h^i?- 
after understand her czharacter. Least of all can it 
be forgotten Bere. There may be still some three 
‘or four among us who remember the great days just 

( (f 

fifty years ago, when, with her beloved and almost 
adored Husband, she came among us to* see him 
receive thd* homage of our University. They were 
both in the flower of their youth, not yet thirty years 
of age. In the long chapter of her Reign there is no 
more graceful page than that" whicb records 'the 
young Queen, surrounded by so many of hen 
famous servants, merging for The time the majesty of 
tho Sovereign (hi the simple love and reverence of the 
Wife, rejoicing that in this great seat of learning her 
gifted Husband should receive, almost foT the first 
time in England, what she had known to be his due. 

Only ten years since, or. thr evening of one of the 
brightest days of her Jubilee, when all the East of 
London had flocked around her with every sign of 
loyal rejoicing, she was heard to speak of that day 
as almost as happy as “ those happy Cambridge 
days ” of forty years before. lacrimae re'rum^ 

et mentem 'mortalia tangunt. 

Fourteen years were to pass after this bright 
summer festival, and then came, all unheralded, that 
dark December day, dark at home and dark 
abroad, 

Commingjjed with the gloom of imminent war, 
which was to deprive us of^ our high-minded 
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.Chancellor and her* of star and of her 

Uife, * • 

That vvai> tbl life[$ crisis, that w^s the time whi<p 
showed* us the reserveti forces ^of oury^ueen's char- 
acter — its strength as well.as its goodness, its piety, 
and trust as welNas its grace purity" That too 
was the time \j,'hic h w on for her, never co be lost, thfe 
hearts, not of crowds only^or conrtierr, J3ul of the^ 
good, the sijcnt, ''ud the devout * ’ 

Then it wa^. 1;hat then went i?p for her, in the' 
wciTcfs ot o^r great Cambridge Poet, that noble 
worthy a Christian nation : 

% • . 

B^eak not, O Woman’s heart, but still endUi.ic, 

Break no't, for Thoji art Rijyal, but endure, 
Remembering? all the beauty of that star 
Whuji shone so close beside Thije, that it made 
One light togeth<!r, but has past and left 
The Crown a lonely splendour. 

May all love, 

His love, ^Inseen, but felt, o’ershadow thee, 

The love of all thy sons encompass thee, * 

The lo^^e of all thy daughters cherish thee, 

The love of all thy people? comfort thee, 

Till God’s love set Thee at his side again ! 

Surely we may say to-day that praye? has been 
answered. The “ Woman’s heart ” has not broken, 
but has nobly endured. She had to face the dreary 
prospect of perhaps another forty years of sovereignty, 
without the support of that faithful arm which had 
made its burthen tolerable. She was indeed well-nigh 
crushed by the blow, but she never lost either her 
trust in God, or her womanly sympathy with the 
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sorrows/ of |>thers. I suppose nothing 'has done 
more to make her belov^sd in quiet /obscure homes 
than the belief that, in all her, greatness, she does 
really care fo^ ihose^who suffer. 

« It is not indeed diffipult for a great person to 
pretend to care for^ the poor and the suffering, to 
gain credit for it with the public, and to^ do from 
time to time a few theatrical acts of a kind^ to 
confirm the popular belief But no one has ever 
suspected the sincerity of our belovt^d,^ Queen. Her 
heart has always been at leisure to the wants ^d 
distresses of all classes. ^ ^ 

Whether it is the brave Soldicx's and Sailors who are 
killed of maimed in her service, or personal friends 
who drop off one by one, or humble members of her 
household who are ill, or mourners in somej. Highland 
cottage, or sufferers from some aevastating wreck or 
fire or famine or explosion, her sympathy is always 
ready and tender. And it is always \alued, because 
it is known to be genuine, coming straight from 
the heart of one who has known sorrows and is 
‘‘ acquainted with grief.” 

The country has long since learned to believe 
in its Que.en. The week which begins to-day, and 
which must surely long live in history, is setting, 
as it tvere, a nation's seal to a long-gathering national 
conviction. It says, in a stately and monumental 
way, what the heart of almost every one is saying 
quietly from itself; May God bless you as long as 
you stay with^us ! We thank God, every one of us, 
for having so long given us so good a Queen. 
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These are n6i mere pljrases. Ap Jwe advance 
irf« Wife, we coAe to value txiore and fnore what is 
thoroughly genaine, and I declare^ I know nothingj , 
more genuine — nothing that, g,s thc^ say, ‘‘rings 
more true,” — than the laving trustful reverence 
with which the English peopl^ regard their Que^m 
Sixty years arp time enough to find nut hollow- 
ness, if hollowness lies b<!neath. But# there is ^ 
here no holJowne'>s, and no sii^'picion of it. Our 
assurance of h^ Vorth is deep- set ^nd far-reaching. 
To^pfove it, but more test is, I will not say 
but pos-fit^le. That test would be her death. 
God grant it may sfilk be distant ! When that 
sad day#comes, there will be no hypocrisy. * There 
will be a wcjrld- wide ‘mourning* on such a scale 
and with Jsuch a sorrows as the •world has never 
known. Our children will not need our teaching 
and* our traditions to t^l tl\em how to grieve. They 
will know it of themselves, and they will hand down 
to those who come after them the memory of the 
good Queen Victoria as one, of the best and truest 
and most unsullkid things that has come across their 
path in their passage through life. 

Christian friends, I commend t*o you during the 
coming week, which must be a trying week to the 
Queen herself, these very homely thoughts. So far 
as you can mix with them deeper thoughts, do not 
fail to do so ; for, indeed, these last sixty years, to 
those who have eyes to see, have been rich in public 
blessings and public lessons, and no\^, teem with 
hopes, magnificent at once and sobering. 
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The laare^ mention of few names awakens sucV" 
memories, and kindles sufeh hopes. :^ace, educatfeh, 
expansion of Em^ire^ loyalty of the^ Colonies — each 
in itself a nation — glorious discoveries of Science, 
extension of the influence of the Universities, the 
awakening of the Church, the resurrection of Mis- 
sionary zeal, the growing of sympathy between rich 
and poor,r the splendid^ victories over disease and 
pain — these names have of late been so familiar 
in men’s mouths that we almost*' dread to repeat 
them, so easy is it for glib, se^f-complacent phre.ses 
to usurp the sacred seat of rei^rent grgJitiW#^. 
Doubtless as a nation, which ’'would fain look back 
with Cliristian eyes on this eventful pericd of its 
history, we must u.^*e the language of the humblest 
confession . “We have left undone those things 
which we ought to have done, and we have done 
those things which we ought ^not to have done.” '' 

Still, while we would listen to 'chis “ still small 
voice ” of humility, always the surest oracle both to 
men and to nations, ,we may yet open our ears 
this day to loifder and more jubilant voices — the 
“ voice of praise and thanksgiving,” the voice which 
says, “ Not unto Us, O Lord, not unto us, but unto 
Thy Name give the praise”; the voice which says, 

“ Thine, O Lord, is the greatness, and the power, ^ 
and the glory, and the victory, and the majesty”; 
the voice which speaks both of our Royal and our 
National House “for a great while to come”; the 
voice also which sa3^s, “ The Lord hath done great 
things for us already., whereof we rejoice.” 
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But, as we said before, are thinlfing to-day^ 
not so much oS the period as of the Person, not so 
much of the Queen’s fepoch as ^f the Queen. She is 
much to*us and to our children.# Wh*a1f has she not 
been to those who have gone^ before us? What a 
part she has plaj^^d in the affectfons and the imagj- 
natigns of*the best men and women of the last sixty 
years of the poor as well ^as tne rich; t)f foreign 
princes, of statesmen, of soldiers and sailors, of 
clerg}^ at home* and clergy abroad, of men of letters 
and* of all profesi^ofl^, of ^servants, and nurses, and 
litLh'^shildren*! '*S-Iow our fathers and mothers loved 
her ! ¥tow our childi;ei1 have been taught to love 

her ! Mow much of the future history of ojar 

* • * » 

country, the feelings, instincts, imagination of the 
• • 
coming race, are bound up with tAe events of this 

historic week ! Let us all unite in thanks to God 
for having so long give^i to* us so sterling a character 
and so pure an example. And, before we leavg this 
house of prayer, let us send forth two earnest peti- 
tions to the Throne of Graces 

I. That the fflessings and the solaces of the God 
of all comfort may attend our beloved Queen to the 
latest hour of her honoured life. 

II. That all who in after days shall win the hearts 
of the British people may be as true and as gracious, 
as^ sincere in sympathy with human needs, as humble 
in submission to the will of God ! 


y^une 2ot/if 1897. 



‘XI. 

WHO M^KETH THEE TO, DIFFER? 

I Cor*. IV. 7. 

Who inakcth differ ? 

We are at the beginning of the Term which is 
klmost a proverb for joyousness. Manyj^have come 
back in the last day or two resolved to enjoy it to 
the utmost. No misgiving haunts us. No shadow 
of danger or of sorrow seems to be brooding over us. 

That is our own position here. As a country, we 
believe that we were never stronger or, what is 
called, more “ prosperous.” Never, believe, has the 
National Income been so large. Never, I suppose, 
have the,, taxes been lighter compared with the vast 
numbers and increasing comfort of the population. 
Further, we have just been cheered by a gallant feat^^ 
of arms, well planned and well executed. It has 
touched the heart of the country, for it seems to say, 
We have taught an abject populace, the scorn and 
by -word of eenturies, to become in due time a nation 


The Battle of the .^tbara. 
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V Qf freemen*; and further, the hour re<fress to' 
a 4©nely and heroic memciy seems to be at last 
on tbe point of Itriking. 

So it stands, or seems to stan^, with las. But how 

stands it with others to-day; on this solemn Sunday 

that * seems to be» a land-mart ki history ? I hkd 

meant to speak of quite other matters, matters that 

no man could have hesitated^to call Christian. But 

events are tpo m’^ch for us They take away our 

poor words, anv they put perforce ^ther words into 

our^rAouth. To-day. it is simply impossible not to 

speak, on the* wiw;, which has just broken out between 

two grea# nations. What does this Sunday mean 

to them} Have we sufficient heart, sufficieiTt sym- 
• • • 
pathy, sufficient imagination* to» place before our 

minds whaj men and women are hoping, dreading* 

praying for among * the many millions of these 

“mighty opposites”?^ What eager anticipations 

with all ! Whapt resentment, indignation, almost fury 

with some ! What anxious hopes and prayers on 

the part of the best in botlj nations that in some 

way, however dark, it rrAiy please Almighty God, the 

Father of all, to work out some good for the family 

of man ! 

My friends, it must be possible to cherish Christian 
thoughts on this great subject. Thoughts short of 
Christian we can find elsewhere. The papers will 
soon provide us with events only too thrilling. The 
papers too have given us, and will continue to give 
us, material for forming opinions as to the causes 
of the struggle, its moral merits, its contending 
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passions, probable results. • For defeper lesson^ 
we must fall back on odrselves. Let us, then, try^co 
draw from our hearts and our c/msciences, some 

f. 

thoughts notr unworthy of the faith that God 
■“ made of one blood alj nations of men,” and that 
brotherhood, not ascendency — mutual service, not 
brilliant victory — is the final goal of human effort 
and hum^n ambition. ' 

“ Who maketh thee to differ ? ” That at least is 
one thought that can do us no to-day. Who 

gave us the peace, the wealth, the power, th 6 i,ntel- 
lectual luxuries, the amazing physical comfortjjjiat 
almost every man in this chr/rch claims for himself, 
for his^ family, and for his nation ? Wc migl^t find 
our wisest answer'* in ' the impressive Lesson of this 
forenoon. Few* words of our Master^* are better 
known than those which were ihen read to us afresh. 
“ He spake this parable unto certain which trusted in 
themselves that they were righteous and despised 
others.” It is the Parable which perhaps more than 
any other has reached the heart and even won the 
applause not only of those f/ho receive the kingdom 
of God “ as a little child,” but even of “ the children 
of this world.” For once all are agreed in theory, if 
not in practice We are all against the boasting 
Pharisee, we are all on the side of the humble 
Publican, The first over-reaches himself. The 
blindest can see through him. The least delicate 
finds him repulsive. The other, the Publican, is 
not a saint, ^ nor a hero ; but he has a future. Good 
will yet come into him and out of him. There is in 
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l|im a stamp, a character,, on which the spirit of 
g^d, the Spirit of God, ranifasten and v/ork. 

HJly friends, i| is n»t only in our^personal life that/ 

we need* again and again this ^eat i«^inder. We 

do indeed need it there. .The humblest among us 

knows that he needs It for himselfi Again and again 

some irritation^ some wrong, real or xancied, over 

which he bioods, proves to 4iim that he ii^ thinking 

complacently of himself, dnd rlightingly, perhaps 

much more tlv-d slightingly, of fxthers. We are 

makii^g but poor* prpgress in the life of the soul, 

unless we fi»d w^^prselves more and more cl riven to 

that lovdiest and most* fruitful of all its many cries, 

“ God be» merciful to me, the sinner.'’ 

« • • 

But, as I s^aid, it is ’not only 'ta personal life that 

this warnijig is a friend. As a ^University, as a 
Church, as a Nation, bow greatly we need it! 

As a University — n(;^t to^ stand on our culture, our 
learning, our great name ; not to exaggerate and 
deify the claims of the mind ; not to look down 
upon classes of men, or individual men in any class, 
who may seem t-si) us deficient in perception, in range 
of thought, in delicacy, in manners. “ Who maketh 
thee to differ ? ” 

Again, as a Church — what would we not give to 
recover ground so fatally lost because we have too 
often made the grievous blunder of saying, or seem- 
ing to say, to others, Stand by thyself, for I am 
holier than thou. I have a history, and a prestige,, 
and a commission, and a social status, arfd a spiritual 
refinement, and a literary culture which you and 
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others caniiot claim. Let us 'agree to differ. 
us live and work and^ feel apart. Again, “ Wno 
maketh thee to .differ ? ” 

And then,'^iastly,r as a Country. Can if be un- 
patriotic, on a day like this, to think seriously 
whether as Englis*hmen, as members of the most 
wonderful Empire that has ever, under the unseen, 
unfelt touch of Him V/ho is Invisible, become “a 
living soul,’' we are free from the danger of over 
self-complacency, or, in the words of the Master, 

• I 

trusting in ourselves that wt are righteous and 
despising others ” ? 

If some man of genius - v^^ere to draw a picture 
of the political Pharisee, criticising not too raencifully 
the selfish grasping policy of other nations, and yet 
contriving, by repeated conquest, to hold' in fee the 
fairest half of the world, is it "certain that no critic, 
no foreign critic, would ever think of England ? ^ 

Has not the last year, I might al^o add, have not 
the last two or three days, been enough to remind 
us that we may have one measure for judging the 
ambitions of our neighbours ‘^and another for judging 
our own ? Let us avow it : the joy of empire is 
near akin to the lUst of empire. The joy of feeling 
and believing that God has committed to our trust, 
in the far-off distant workings of history, a wondrous, 
nay, an overwhelming share in shaping the moral and 
intellectual standards of mankind, and that, with all 
our failings, we have many special gifts for this high 
function — tlfis joy is perilously near to low passions 
which one shrinks from even naming in this place. 
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j^assions which c6arse hearts and twcnl<fent voices 
wfle: the symbol and the iAtrument, passions which 
•have all the ^kulgartty ol the Pharisee, with none 
of his punctual service or his iiabitilal self-restraint. 
Once more, “Who maketk thee to differ?^’ • 

• I 

Some of us ean remember Veil the last great 
war, the ‘dreadful Civil War, with which our kins- 
men in America were afflicted. It was^^a time at 
?yhicb the thoughts of many hearts were revealed. 
Many of us then made great ini^akes in the be- 
stoftval of our, sympl^thies through not looking deep 
enough intef the facts that lay below the surface. 
And worse than thfs,* we allowed ourselves the 
frequent use of language which, to a proud and 
sensitive nation, is the very langtfage of the Pharisee, 
language qf superior censure, langftage of suspicion, 
an apparent pleasure in judging the secret motives 
of the best men by ^he, rough utterances of the 
worst 

Let us not repeat that mistake. It was unworthy 
alike of Christians and of rqen of sense. Now we 
have to deal not* with o*ne only but with two proud 
and sensitive nations. It would be easy enough to 
lecture each upon what we regard •as their i‘espective 
failings: to say to the one, “Your diplomacy lacks 
courtesy, and your interference is not purely chival- 
rous”; and to the other, “You have strangely missed 
or lost the art of governing Colonies. It was an 
ill day for Cuba when, after our capture of Havana 
in the middle of last century, we hanefed her back 
to you.” 

B. 


lO 
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Christian Ifriends, I drpad this sort of '"language : 
it is wicked as well as foolish. By its folly it doc« 
infinite harm in <aur relations '>vith /^others ; by its' 
wickedness it ^cioes if^tinite harm in our relation to 
^ourselves. 

If to-day, on this first Sunday of a war that may 
have a sinister place in history, we ^are willing to 
put up some Christian f/rayer to God, let one such 
prayer be this * O God, save us from the cold 
Pharisaism of thanking Thee for our own self- 

restraint, while we look severel> on the pride and 

( « 

self-seeking of others, either in thoii characteig^ or 
their acts. - ‘ 

And ‘we may add something to this prayer.. We 
may not only refrain from censure, we may even 
Sestow sympathy.^' There is a sympathy, .'remember, 
which is not that of the partisan. It is the sym- 
pathy which springs up, in,, loftier natures, from 
generous intuition and genial training. It is the 
sympathy which honestly tries to read the character 
of another nation, to sej? it at its best, to see it with 
the eyes of its Creator, to assume feat it wishes to 
act rightly and not to outrage the laws of God or 
the courtesies of vime. 

I confess I do not envy the man, whatever his 
age or whatever his politics, who can look quite 
unmoved on the present position of Spain. What 
a past she has had ! What a part she has played ! 
How must this past be burnt into the very soul 
of her best^h^ien and women, her young boys and 
her young girls, now that they are suddenly and 
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roughly called to an’ almost desperate sttuggle for one 
Vherished fragment of an Empire once so glorious ! 

Let me reajj yot! a few historian^ 

not tod favourable to the men^f the* Armada. 

“ Before the sixteenth century had measured half 
its course, the ^H^adqw of Spafn already stretched 
beyond the Andes. From the mines' of Peru and 
the custom houses of Arftwerp the gcflden riv^ers* 
streamed into her imperial treasury. The crown of 
Arragon and tCfastile, of Burgundy, Milan, Naples, 
and *S icily clvistei*cc?^n the brew of her sovereigns ; 
and the Spanit^rds themselves, before their national 
liberties were broken* were beyond comparison the 
noblest^ grandest, and most enlightenecj people in Jthe 
known world.” 

Strong *1 language, but true. And if this past 
grandeur can be thus felt by a foreigner, how much 
mc/rc must it be fel4 by, the nation itself at this 
dreadful momdnt of supreme, if hopeless, effort ! 
How present it must have been to all that was 
noblest in Spain at that memorable meeting of the 
Cortes a few dl^ys back, when the Queen Mother 
appeared in state with her Royal Son, a boy of 
thirteen, and, in a few words, not hnworthy of such a 
moment, appealed to the patriotism and the loyalty 
of her people ! We all know how that appeal was 
answered. 

History has a warm place in its regard for that 

other touching scene t at Presburg, in Hungary, 

§ 

*Froude, History of Eftgland^ viii. 425. 
t Carlyle, Frederick the Greats lii. 472^ — 475. 
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mor€ than a hundred and 6fty years ago* when the 
young Queen, Maria Tneresa, ancestress of th^ 
present Queen of rSpam, appeai’ed ^v^th her Infant ' 
Son before the 'estate of her kingdom, and there 
threw herself and him^ upon their as yet wavering 
allegiance. It may 'well be that we, too, are living 
in times and beholding events which, >vhen*’the loud 
voices of the present ar^* silent, will evoke pity and 
reverence in centuries to come. Anyhow we are 
men. We may almost say of Spain»^what was so 
finely said of Venice a hundred years since : 

And what if she hath seen thosf glories fade, 

Thpse titles vanish, and that -stiength decay? 

,Yet shall sopie tribute of regie! be paid 

When her long Ihe hath reac^ned the final day. 

' Men are we, anej must grieve when even the» Shade 
Of that which once was great has passed iway. * 

But if generous sympathy not ill bestowed*, in 
thinking of the proud and ancient race yvith which 
our own country has by comparison so few ties 
in common, how much, more shall we follow with 
respect and wonder all that*" is bes»i and truest in 
the young gigantic nation which is our own flesh 
and blood. Like *’ ourselves, they arc often blind, 
and hasty in judgment, and in language somewhat 
callous to the feelings of others ; but also, like our- 
selves, they have a genuine horror of cruelty and 
disorder and misgovcinment, and believe that one 
responsibility of their astonishing growth is to enlarge 
and consolidg.te the liberties of mankind. 


W. Wordsworth on “ Venice^’ 
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I said, *^like ourselves/’ They too feel it It was 
\in American Poet, not a m!an ^ of weak puling senti- 
mentalities, bu|t triAy masculine gas well as devQitt, 
who, in the great crisis of Ibcir Civil War, made 
his indignant appeal to^ Jtr^lishmen, too many of 
whom seemed but qold in their hatred of slav^fy, 

and too pronyji to carp and criticise : 

♦ 

Our very sbis and follies teach 
Our ^kindred frail and human ; 

We^arp at faultc> with bitter speech, 

The whii^, for one unshared by each, 

We Ji^ve a score? m common. * 

And it was the samb *voice which then gave utter- 
ance t€ the honest hopes of the deeper and more 
Christian consciences* of hfs countrymen, as they 
girded themselves for a war whieh they felt to tie 
at once hateful and ^sublime: 

It, for the age to come, this hour 
Of trial hath vicarious power, 

And, blest by Thee, our present pain. 

Be Libert/s eternal ^ain, 

3rhy will be done ! 

Many of us have friends in America, whose moral 
and Christian worth we know arfd prize. ’ I believe 
— I cannot doubt it — that to-day, as in their earlier 
struggle more than thirty-five years ago — to-day, 
alike in private homes and in houses of prayer, there 
are thousands and thousands of American men and 
women who, in all purity and veracity of heart, are 

*J, G. Whittier — “In War Time,” “ Thy * will be done,” 
“To Englishmen.” 
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aflfering tx) God the essence of that petition — ^hatin^, 
what they deem the nec^essity of war ; longing for 
the permanent reinoval, through theyir sacrifices, of 
what they be^lteve \p be an inveterate and an 
intolerable wrong. ^ « 

And therefore I daim to-day the^ sympathies, the 
respectful sympathies, of generous and enlightetjed 
men for both the partfies to this great struggle. 
Let us do to each of them what we should wish 
to be done to burselves should we ever be as 


severely tried. Let us, in justice tp both sides, 
idealize the object of the contest, IcTok at it apart 
from the baseness which is sur^ to deform it, 'look at 
it as it appears to the best men, the men who most 
truly represent their Vcspective 'nations. . 

^ To the one it is the cause of national inde- 
nt 

pendence, national dignity, national self-respect ; to 
the other it is the cause of,huiv-anity and freedom.* 

In ^truth, the American ideal of to-day has much 
of the Spanish ideal in the days of Columbus four 
hundred years ago, when, as expressed in the words 
of Archbishop Trench, the 'Spaniard advanced to 
the conquering of a new wwld quite as much in the 
spirit of a ‘Crusader* as of a gold-seeker.” 

History teaches us — it is one of its most consoling 
lessons — that War, while it lets slip the most frightful 
passions, and prepares for us scenes, not in battle 
only or chiefly, at which human nature shudders, 
yet also, by a blessed compensation, difficult to 
explain, gives' birth, if not too long continued, to 
deeds of heroism, of patience, of forbearance, of 
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chivalry, which enter into the life-blood of men of all 
Hasses, and “feed the JiigH tradition of the world.'' 

•Let us hope— |and “^f ^ve believe^ in the power 0^^ 
unselfish prayer, let its quiet^i and •Humbly pray — 
that such results may spring from this new War 
which is ushered in bv so much bitter hate. 

Thank? Go<|, the enmities of nations ar^ not etemaj. 
Never, I suppose, was national hale moie, intense, qx 
more justified h/ deeds of hideous cruelty on both 
sides, than tha*. which burned bctw'den Spaniards and 
Englishmen ^hre(i hundred )^ears ago, and culminated 
in the carnage and the fiavoc of the Armada. Yet 
the descendants of tlfose men in both nations fought 
side b)» side in more than one field of honoflr in the 

• # i 

days of our fathers under the' guidance of Wellington. 
Let us d^re to hope that this war, however prolific 
in suffering, mourning, shame, disappointment, may 
be* stained by no \M§ntop cruelties, no mean sus- 
picions, no outrageous insults, no witness-stones of 
an interminable vendetta, but that amidst the fiercest 
struggles the voice of humanity, of respect for the 
innocent, the \vf)undcd*and the dying, nay, even the 
voice of Christian brotherhood, may not be wholly 
stifled in despair. 

There is yet another thought — almost impotent in 
its vagueness, but yet surely of Christian origin — 
which arises irrepressibly in our minds as we watch 
fhe outbreak of the war between two Christian and 
civilized nations. Could it all have been prevented ? 
Could the good that some expect froif^ it have been 
obtained otherwise ? Could the evils which both 
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plaii\ly foresee have been averted ? And, 6nce more, 
inevitably a part of the same thought, can we, in oui^ 
humble measure, anything io retard or prevent- 
such troubles ? • • 

Some two and a ^alf centuries ago a shrewd 
statesman allowed bis son to emb^k on a political 
career with the famous warning, ‘‘ Go forth^ my son, 
to see with, how little wisilom the world is governed.’^ 
We are tempted to say the same whenever a war 
breaks out. Is h not a failure, not ^nly in a true 
deep sense of religious obligatiq», but also a falliye 
of statesmanship and diplomacy? 

There seems, I think, to be ^ general feelipg that 
with mdre skill, more frankness, more timej)" and ^ 
courteous disclosure* of view*?, this pa^rticular wa^ 
rflight have been slaved off by a voluntary Concession 
on the part of Spain. Whethef this be so or not, I 
can of course have no opinion ^ but as Christians we 
ask ourselves, in the Name and the Bresence of our 
Master, whether we cannot by our words and lives 
so mould opinion with rcgard to such evils as mis- 
government, cruelty, slavery, a*mbitioi>, as to prevent 
by anticipation those wars which are supposed to be 
their ©nly remedy. 

Our own Poef^^ was not speaking wildly when he 
wrote, at the time of the Crimean War, 

Can he tell 

Whether war be a cause or a consequence? 

Put down the passions that make earth Hell ! 

Down Witt ambition, avarice, pride, 

* Tennyson, Maud^ x, 3. 
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Jealousy, down! cut Qff from the m&d 
The bitter springs of ^nger and fear ; 

Down too, do^n atj^yuaf own fite-side 
With th^ evil tonjpue arid 'the tvil ear, 

For each is at war vvith j|t|nkind.* * 

In such an outt^rst as that v^e* seem find some 
answer to the Christian question, ‘‘What can we do?'* 

There are, and I suppos® there al\/ay^ will be, 
some men of little faith and little hope, in whose 
eyes war is oiifi df the solid impregnable institutions 
of ihh world, ^ as •neural to man as to the wiM 
beasts. No increasing intervals between wars, no 
increase Jn the deadlines^ of weapons, no increase in 
the inter-communication of peoples, still Idfes the 
growth of thg conceptfon of Cihi*istian brotherhood, 
will in ^x\f^ way weaken their pessitnistic conviction * 
that war is one of tho^e fixities wa'thout which human 
society cannot exist. 

A ghastly faith surely! Yet it cannot be disproved 
by conclusive argument. If disproved at all, if the 
opposite faith can take root any heart, and grow 
up firm, and strctig, and* beautiful, and persuasive, it 
will only be by more perfect knowledge of Him Who 
taught, as we have read again tv5-day, “that men 
ought always to pray and not to faint.'’ To men so 
taught it seems inconceivable, nay unthinkable, that 
this great curse should live for ever on an earth which 
efirist has loved and redeemed, even for the extinc- 
tion of curses yet more virulent and insidious — 
inconceivable that He Who said “ All p(%er is given 
unto Me in heaven and earth,” and again, “ By this 
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shall all men know that ye afe My di^iples if ye 
have love one to another,” should also permanently 
be so little welcomed, and enter*' so liJ:tleinto thoughts 
and lives, that? war,«t/iat gigantic anti-Chrisl, should 
remain enthroned foi| ever. War puts many hard 
questions to the Christian. Qne ef them is, “ Where 
is your faith ? ” 

“When the Son of^Man cometh, shall He find 
faith on the earth ? ” 
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I. 

AUGUSTINE AlUAN BFDE. ANSELM*' 

n 

•PSHil.M CXXIL 8-9. 

* 

For my brethren and compafiiotn^ sakes I will wish thee 
prosperity. Yea, became* of the house of the Lord our 
Gad will seek to do thee good 

It is the ^^oice of a pious patriot, f He loves his 
country, his countrynfen, his Church, his God. He 
wishes them prosperity. ^ Further, he loves the 
house of the Lord his God. For its sake, over and 
above all other ties of affection to his “brethren and 
companions,” he seeks to do them good. 

Christian friends, I Ifave been invited to speak 
to you on a very interesting event in your Parish 
history, the gift of a beautiful »vindow to your 
ancient Church. It occurs at the same time as an 
event of overwhelming interest in our national 
history. The greater event does not eclipse the 
lesser. On the contrary, it gives it fresh meaning 

■^Preached m the Parish Church of Chesterton, C^^mbridge, June 
27th, 1897. A painted window had just been given by a Parishioner 
in memory of the sixtieth yeai of Queen Victoria’s Reign. 
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dignity. Search your own hearts and minds. 
Was there ever a time when the thought of patriot- 
ism, as an ancient heirloom, 'came closer to yoifr 
whole bein^V* Tl^rfugh all the wonderful week 
which has just closeU, has not the air almost rung 
with echoes of this* kind : “ I will /-emember the days 
of old, and the years that are past”; “And this was 
but a small thing in Thy sight, O Lord God, but 
Thou hast spoken of Thy servant’s house for a 
^reat while to^come”; “Jesus Christ, the same 
yesterday, and to-day, and fovever”^? Yes, 'Ha is 
at once the starting-point and the goal of our 
thoughts, the First and the 'Last, the Eternal and 
the Irfcarnate, the Living One and He that became 
dead, and behold* H6 is aPive for ^/ermore. to 
' Him every Chufch bears witness, and e^^ery church 
building, and every church ornament, and every 
church gift. True, He neecY no such building to 
make His Presence Real and His blessing felt 
There can be sermons without a pulpit, and songs 
without an organ, and. Baptism without a Font, and 
Communion, even the Holfest, without a Table. 

Jesus, wheie’er Thy people meet, 

There they behold Thy Mercy-seat ; 

Where’er they seek Thee Thou art found, 

And every place is hallowed grotind. 

True, most true. The outward does not make 
the inward, and never is the inward. The “ Real 
Presence” of the Saviour can be with His servants 
anywhere, with Gordon in the lonely Soudan, with 
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the shipwrecked sailor in the half-swamped boat, 
with the poor penitent felon as he stands upon the 
drop. 

But to say this, to own iti J;o feeP it, is not to 
make light of outward symbols^ Beautiful Churches, 
beautiful church jnusic, beautiful arches, beautiful 
windows, beautiful glass in those win aOWs, ‘may all 
be helps both to the min^i anr* the (jonscience*,, 
They may all bririg soriething of heaven bef^Te 
our eyes. Ajicf surely it is so ^specially when 
they hecail to^iis ♦jo^ething gn'at or lovely in the 
past ; when they point us to the holy *lives of 
All Saints — the men ^rkd the women “ of whom,” 
in their ^wn day, “ the world was not worthy.” 

*So at Icaslifit seemed to rde, my friends, when I 
was allowe^ to see the design of }iour fine historic 
window. It seemed ^o speak to me out of the far 
disiAUl past It has Jjecn jsaid of a talk with some 
highly-gifted persons, that is in itself a liberal 
education.” One may say at least as much of some 
painted windows, whether at home or abroad. If, for 
example, you gc^ to M«nich, in Bavaria, and visit 
the Church of St. Boniface, you may educate yourself 
in some of the most stirring pages of Church 
history. There you can follow the young English- 
man, for he was^ an Englishman, from the time that 
he left his beautiful Devonshire, all through his 
hdi*oic career as the Apostle of pagan Germany, 
till at last, on one memorable Whitsunday in 755 , 
at the age of seventy-five, he laid dowif^ his life in 
glorious martyrdom. 
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Again, Jet any man enter* our own Chapel at 
Trinity. There, by studying our windows, he may 
educate himself in much that is noblest in the 
State, in . the Chifiich, and in the Schools ; so 
much learning, genius, •and piety shine out from 
those emblazoned worthies. ^ 

And so with your own window, the pious gift of 
to-day, a memorial at a nee of the brotherly heart of 
One of the Parishioners and of the long reign of 
good Queen Victoria. The more^itb is studied, the 
more it must be loved. Out, of» your twent}^-eight 
figures we will take just four. We will think of 
them not only for what th^ were in themselves, 
not ohly for what stud}^ and reverence egn make 
them to us, but what they* were tov Jesus Christ. 
They all gave ^•'Him their hearts. Wjthout Hfim 
you cannot understand one of them. They form 
two pairs — two of them ^ postles,” as they* are 
rightly called, that is, Missionaries or messengers pf 
Christ to the heathen, I mean St. Augustine and 
St. Aidan ; and two of them famous Theologians 
and Scholars, Anselm, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and Bede, the Student-Monk of Jarrow. 

Just now every one is hearing of St. Augustine. 
Every one knows how, exactly thirteen hundred 
years ago, he was sent by Pope Gregory the Great 
to this country; how he landed in the Isle of Thanet; 
how on Whitsunday as in this very year, thirtefin 
centuries back, he baptized King Ethelbert, and 
by that roycil baptism prepared the way for Christ 
in the south-east corner of Britain. 
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the fervent \lrishmatij Columba, had planted his 
spiritual fastjbss. Thence, in ^rapid succession, he 
sent forth his mtr^pid Missionaries. To this “ scliooh 
of the iprophet^^” belpliged Aidan, sent by Iona to 
Northumbria some thi^ty-^ight years after Columba’s 
death. ‘ 

He was not the first choice of his brother- monks. 
The first \yas one Corm^n, who wholly failed. “He 
returned speedily to Iona, disheartened, reporting 
that the Northumbrians were a stubborn people, 
with whom nothing could be done ’’ Among Lhpse 
who heard this dismal report was Aidan, and he 
made a criticism upon it which has become famous. 

Brother,” he said, “ it seems to me that thou 
hast been undfuly hJrd \ipon these untaright hearers, 
and hast not gVcn them first, according to the 
Apostle’s precept, the milk of less solid doctrine, 
until, gradually nurtured on -the Word of God,, 
they should have strength enough® to digest Jtlie 
more perfect lessons.” “ All eyes,” we read, “ were 
at once turned on the speaker. Here was the 
very man whom the work demanded.” 

So Aidan “went out” from Iona to succeed in the 
task in which the less patient Corman had failed. 
He became “the true apostle of England.” From 
Lindisfarne in the north-east to Lichfield in the 
west, it was his teaching, his traditions, his influence, 
which prevailed. If you would know what mannd^r 
of man he was, listen yet again to Bishop Lightfoot. 
“ I know,” h6 says, “ no nobler type of the mission- 
ary spirit than Aidan, His character, as it appears 
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through the haa&e 6( antiquity, ^Ultless/ 

He was tender, |ympathetic, ^SR^Kroiis, self- 
-sacrificing ; but, before ull thi^^MHpis pati|t^^ 
steadfast, calm, dLcrcet. Ha ^^flHsssant in his 
journeys through town ard Ic^^HBVtways travel- 
ling on foot where jX wa^ pljffiHV He rebuked 
the wealfhy without fear c'r favouj^^ He 'was most 
merciful and kindly to tht poo., a very' father 
the wretched. lie tr^at^d all men, even the 
lowliest, not «)n1y with synipathy ^as brothers, but 
with* reverence as i^ns of 

short, if I may close with the words of the 
saintly .Scholar who c^ed eighty years after him and 

is our .chief authority as to the acts of tttis holy 

• * 

apostle of North England: ^‘Aftlan was careful not 
to neglecf^ any duty which he had learnt from the* 
writings of the evangelists, and apostles, and prophets, 
bu* to put every one%in practice with all his might. 
These features* I heartily cherish and love, because 
1 believe them to be well-pleasing to God.’' 

Christian friends, would got this new window of 


yours have son»e less(5ns to teach if it onl)^ bore 
witness to these two English apostles — Augustine 
of Rome, the apostle of the South-East, Aidan of 
Iona and Lindisfarne, the Apostle of the North- 
East? 


But you have other holy men brought to your 
Amembrance — not Aidan only, but Aidan’s bio- 
grapher, whom I was just quoting, the truly 
venerable Bede. Nowhere should Bbde be held 
in higher honour than in a University town. He 
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bea^^ummeoKt in th^s one man. From boyhood* 
*tb old age he na/er s^tirred from Jarrow. “I spent,” 
he says, “my whole nfe^in the same monastery, 
and, while attentive to the ru^e of my Order and 
the service of the Church, my constant pleasure 
lay in learning, or teacl^ing, or writing.” 

Six hundred Monks, we arc told, studied under 
him at Jarrow The great Burke cnlls him “the 
father of English learning.” recent writer,'*Mr. 

t 

Green, praises him as “ the founder of Mediaeval 
History and the first English historian.” “ All,” he 
says, “ fhat we really know of the century and ^a 
half that follows th^ landing 6T Augustine we kaow 
from him.” '* 

It is this writer who gives us the touching story 
of the venerable Scholar's death' Those of you, my 
friend^, who know it already will, I am certain, be 
the first to forgive me for reminding you of its 
beauty. 

It was Ascension-tide in xhe ye^'.r 735, exactly 
one hundred years after Aidan began his work. 
Bede was a dying man, and he knew it. He longed 
to bring to an end his translation of St. John's 
Gospel. “ Learn,” he said to his young scholars, 

“ with what speed you may ; I know not how long 
I may last.” “ There is still a chapter wanting,” said 
the scribe, as the morning drew on after another 
sleepless nigl\t. “It is hard for thee to question 
thyself any further.” “ It is easily done,” said Bede ; 
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o^a golden ^late by blows alone? . . . What 

do % your ^ohMars turn into ynder this ceaseless^ 
heaiftirig?” ^ the’' 

unavoidable repljv. ^ i 

The worst natures,” we read, “ softened befbre 
Anselm. Even the Conqueror, so harsh and terrible 
to others, became with him gracious and** easy of 
speech. Sick Monks iu) the infirmary could ' relish 
no drink save the juice which his hand squeezed 
for them from the grape-bunch. In ithe later days 
of his Archbishoprick, a hare chased by the hounds 
took refuge under his horse. He forbade a hunts- 
man to stir, while the poor’ creature darted off 
again tb the woods” 

We have heard of the last” hours oft Bede. J^et 
‘'us see how another Monk and Scholar ^ould die. 
In April, 1109, Anselm took to his bed, and with 
gasping breath continued to exhort all who had Irhe 
privilqge of drawing near unto him to live to God. 
“Palm Sunday had dawned, and we, as usual, 
were sitting round him.” So writes his faithful 
attendant, Eadmer. “One of us said to him, ‘Lord 
Father, we are given to understand that you are 
going to quit tht world for your Lord's Easter 
Court’ He answered, ‘ If His will be so, I shall 
gladly obey His will. But if He willed rather that 
I should yet remain amongst you, at least till I 
have solved a question which I am turning in my 
mind about the origin of the soul, I should receive 
it thankfully,,^ for I know not whether any one will 
finish it after I am gone.’ 
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going, so he remc 

• « 

upon satkclpth and ashes ^And Cius, the w'holc 
family' v)f his spiritual ghildrc/i bcin^ collect^e''- 
arouhd him, gave itp his last breath into the 
hands of hi Creator, and sh^pt in peace.’' 

• So t^r the^ fai^fyl Eadmer. Could the death-bed 
of the greatest of earflily princes be more truly 
royal This is th& .great man whom, as Dean 
Church puts it, Dante, in his Vision of Paradise^ 
sees among the spiilts of ligltt ancf power in* the 
sphere the sun, t!.e special ministers of God’s 
gifts of reason, fte sees him also “ in the noble 
company of the stwong and meek, who have not 
been afraid o^ the mightiest, and have not disdained 
to work for and with the lowliest , capable of the 
highest things , content, living before Him with 
Whom there i« neither high nor low, to minister in 
the humblest.” 

My friends, were we wrong •in saying that the 
study of a window like yours is in itself a liberal 
education? Nay, is it not a Christian education? 
Does it not lift us to the hills, from whenbe cometh 
our help, and leave us there breathing mountain 
air, and in converse with heavenly companions? 
We have spoken only of four, Augusthie and Aidan, 
the aoostles of our land. Bede and Anselm, its 
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teachers andl scholars. What are they but “ minis- 
tering, spirits their one Lor(^ and King ? What^ 

possible meanr^Jias the life of an^ one of them 
save as a " slmce \ Jo Him, and, for His sake, 
to their brethren? < 

When from time to time you turn your eyes to 
your beautiful window, the gift of one .who will not 
be forgotteji, I counsel you to look beyond its 
colour to its human and divine teaching. Remem- 
ber, I would say, “ the days of old and the years 
that are past.” Above all, remcniiber Him of Whom 
those ancient days and years bear the unbroken and 
the majestic record, Jesus Ghirist, the same yester- 
day, and to-day, and for ever”, Jesus Christ, Wl^o 
says to you, even \rom that ' window, ‘‘I am the 
-•First and the La>'.t, 1 am He that livet'h, and I 

became dead ; and, behold, I am 'alive for evermore.” 


June 2^th^ 1897 . 



II. 

THE T 10 ,\»I.ATION OF KING^EDWARD 

*THE CONTESSOR.* 

• ^ 

PsAJ.M Ixxvil. 5 

/ will consider the days of old and the years that ewe past 

• 

If the Special Service » f to-day m#ans anything, it 
means this. It bi(fs us stand aside for a few 
mintites from the dutt and noise of this bustling 
time, and beckens us back to “ the days of old.*' 
They seem indeed very far away, separated by 
centuries not of time only but of feeling. There 
are indeed centuries much further back which seem 
close to us. If the brilliant Greeks who lived four 
hundred years before the coming •of our Lord, or 
the accomplished Romans who were living when 
He was born, could come suddenly into our streets 
or our clubs or our houses, they would seem* hardly 
st1*angers. Their manners, their tastes, their objects 
of interest, their views on politics and literature and 
philosophy, I had almost said much ev^n of their 

* Preached in Westminster Abbey, October 13th, 1897. 
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religion, w%uld find itself, so’ to speak, at home. 
But how different it is when, we look back to the 
1 3th of Octkbesr as it passed eight hundred years 
ago ! It oncSk meant so much, it now means so 
little. How rnany among us ever even heard of 
the translation ” of St. Edwav'd the Confessor ? 
Hoav many even guess what the . word means ? 
And yet of the two translations ” for there were 

at least two, the first is but seven centuries distant 

\ 

from us, and the second but six centuries, whereas 
the landing of Augustine, which we have felb of 
late to be so near us, is separated from us by 
thirteen hundred ycais. 

Th^ truth is, that the ‘‘ translation,’’ as it^ was 

C ’ i 

called, of a dead" man, the remo\al of his* body 
from its carthl^^ resting-place, jars somewhat on 
our present feelings. “ Let no man move his 
bones,” is, I think, the instinctive verdict of 
mod,ern reverence, and certainly of modern in- 
difference. Not so in “the days of old and the 
years that are past” — at least, in some of them. 
It would be a true unveiling of the human heart, 
in some of its deepest, perhaps also in some of 
its tenderest and most pious yearnings, if we could 
recall something of what good men felt and thought 
and hoped and feared when three events happened 
in the olden time. First, when on January 5th, 
the eve of the Epiphany, in the year 1066, Kihg 
Edward the Confessor died, and was buried in the 
great Norriian Abbey which he had dedicated to 
God’s service only a few days before. Secondly, 
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when on October 13th, 1163, King/llenry IL^ 
and his new Primate^ P.ecket, removed fee body to 
another and a grander lomb. ^Awd^thirdly, wheri 
King Henry Ilf., aiter comple^ing^lie unequalled 
Abbey in which we are now worshipping, again on 
another October ^269, translated the Royal 

Saint to the and splendid shrine destined to 

bo the cct^tie of so many jjtoval Sepul^Jires. 

Tany back ’ -^ur thought';, my friends, a tew 
moments to ec»cfi of theso periods. 

J. *J"irst, to, the* memorable year 1066, the year 
of which its great historian says,* “No one year 
in later •English histor^ can for a moment compare 
with it .in lasting importance. ... In the eleventh 
century thc»e is a single year* and a single day 
which staf^i forth in wc way in which no single 
dav or year stands ^forth in the ages after them. 
There is no later y^xr to compare to the year in 
which the CrcTwn of England was worn by the 
last King (the Confessor) of the old sacred and 
immemorial stock ; by the; first and last King 
(Harold) who iieigned ♦ only because he was the 
best and bravest among the people ; and by the 
first and last King (of course William the Con- 
queror) who could boast that he held his Kingdom 
only of God and his own sword.” 

As to the Confessor, the pious Founder of this 
Abbey, a certain halo still lingers round his 
head. We know him both as he was, and as he 
seemed to the men and women of Ris day — the 
* Freeman's History of the Coftquest of England^ Vol. III., p. 4. 
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foreigner ibore than the Englishman, yet loved 
and reverecK as the last sciop of the old English 
stock and tn^ guardian of the old English laws ; 
the dttpe df\ foreign favourites,' both lay and 
clerical, so as Vo provoke even the most loyal to 
mutiny, and yet destined to Ipom in after ages 
as the patriotic English king ; the feeble, peevish, 
passionatq. ascetic who, in dark days of intrigue 
and violence, brought the spirit of a monk and a 
recluse to the government of a kingdom torn and 
mangled by intestine faction^ Though far from 
great in his life, scarcely even loveable, yet even 
before his death he seemed to his people a Saint 
and a'Prophet “Men wept,'’ says Freeman/^ 
his bier ; and in ' truth not only tha poor iwhdm 
he had relieved;, the churchmen whom^he had en- 
riched, and the strangers on wnom he had lavished 
the wealth of England, bi*x Englishmen of all 
ranks might well weep in awe and- in sorrow over 
the grave of the last son of Cerdic and Woden.” 

His funeral was one of which England had 
never seen the like — the fu^neral ci a King in the 
great Church which he had just built in the new 
Norman style to the amazement of his English 
subjects, a King canonized by popular feeling even 
before he drew his latest breath. His obsequies 
were solemnized while the very heavens seemed 
alive with portents, and when the new tenant of 
the throne would, it was plain, have to fight for 
his precaridus heritage. 

♦Vol. III., p. 29. 
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II. But we must pass onwardl Nearly a 
hundred years have i;oIled away. During all that 
fferiod, miracles, it was believed, •were constantly 
performed at th 5 tomb of the ^^aint^-J^® King, The 
Pope, who Had cursed his cause a 4 d blessed that 
of the foreign invader, h’ad long passed to his 
account. His^ namesake, Alexander the Third, 
urged b>^ the potent volcgs of Henry II. and 
Thomas Becket, had formally canonized the last 
of the old Ti-glish Kings Piety seemed to call 
for,^cftne fresh homage to his remains. On October 
13th, 1163, the body of Edward was “translated” 
from hi45 tomb before'' ^he altar of ,St. Peter to 
a shrinQ, more worthy of the relics of a S^int in 
glory.* “The ring of St. Johir* was ’drawn from 
the finger ^f the dead n:an and kept as a wonder- 
working relic. The^robes in which the body had 
been enfolded were I^Drnc away and became vest- 
ments for the '"holiest worship of the sanctuary.” 
Among those present at this high function were 
the haughty and godless King Henry II., in whom 
nevertheless meni now-* saw the lawful heir of 
Edward, and his favourite, the Norman Primate, 
Becket, whom England, a few years later, learned 
to love and worship as a champion and martyr. 

Analyse, if you can, the feeling which ran through 
these ninety-seven years, from the funeral to the 
fifst “ translation ” of the Confessor. Compare it 
with that of any other ninety-seven years. Contrast 

o 

*See Freeman, Vol. III., p. 32; Dean Stanley’s Memorials of 
Westminster Abbey ^ ch. iii., p, I20. 
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it-— the contrast is almost grim and stark — With 
say the ninety-seven years ^of our own century. 
Yet the feeling then was at least real. There fs 
no reason douj^t that Henry" II. and Becket 
were followed ^t least, r if not rather led, by the 
most genuine piety of their contemporaries. It 
seemed to them that, in some way, God and 
goodness and all the^ best powers of the unseen 
world drew nearer to Christendom and to the 
realm of England if the bones ,of this Royal 
Saint, re-consecrated by the Papal blessing, ^ ■\Y,ere 
moved to a statelier and perchance a holier resting- 
place. , *• 

Ill.t Another century j^asses, more strictly, a 
hundred and six years. It has seen . some .of the 
most momentors events and some of^* the most 
impressive characters in oul' long history — the 
brutal murder of ]5ecket ano” the strange worship 
paid at his shrine ; the grovelling of the wickedest 
of English kings at the feet of the proudest of 
Roman Pontiffs; the ^ extortion from him of the 
great Charter ; the lowly and almpst imperceptible 
birth of the House of Commons; the lives of such 
men as Stephen '-Langton, and Simon de Montfort, 
and Bishop Hugh of Lincoln, and the famous 
Grosset^te, and the myriad-minded Roger Bacon ; 
but it is with one year and one day, and one 
scene on one day, that we are now dealing. Oi^i 
October 13th, 1269, l^his sublime building, which 
we can haidly name without applying to it the 
title of “venerable” was then shining, as it were, 
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in the loveliness of it 3 first youth’*' ‘‘thfe most 
lovely and loveable thing m Christendom.** 

" King Henry HI. was nearing haven of his 
storm-tost life, ctnly three mor^ yea^s® remained to 
him. In alj his troubles — rmd the><were many, and 
he was not the mctn to cop^ with troubles — cue great 
hope had glearnefd out before him.t One thing 
have 1 desired of 1 he Loid, wKirt\ I 'vill lequirej 
even that I may dwell it the House of the i^ord 
all the days of rny life, to behold the fair beauty 
of ^ the Lord, and to visit His Temple.’* Such 
might well have been hi§ utterance through many 
years, as he watched these lovely pointed arches 
rising on the ruins of Edward’s massive pillars. 
At id at lasf his loving work ^ivas accomplished, 
and the ©time had come for the first Royal 
Founder to receive-^ a fresh mark of reverence 
from the Royal successor, who was so like him in 
temperament, in piety, and, we must add, in 
weakness. 

October 13th, the day of^the first ‘‘translation,** 
had come round once^ more. Again the mortal 
remains must be roused from their sleeping-place, 
and borne to a yet more magnificent shrine. The 
scene is described by Freeman and Dean Stanley, 
but it needs a poet rather than an annalist, t “ The 
body of the Saint was borne by a crowd of the 
noblest of the land. Among them two Kings and 
two Kings* sons bowed their shoulders beneath the 

*Dean Stanley’s Memorials of Westminster Abbey ^ cl;, iii., p. 121. 

t Psalm xxvii. 4. } Freeman, Vol. Ill,, p. 37. 
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hallowed weight. The two highest of earthly riilers, 
Richard of Germany and Henry of England, were 
foremost to be^r the burthen to which it was 
deemed a holy^work to stretch forth a single finger.” 

. . . But “ amo^ig those, who bent to bear Edward's 
body* was the Prince who was named after his 
name, but whose life reproduced not the life of 
Edward the Confessor but the life of Edward the 
Unconquered.” Yes, in the pride of his splendid 
youth, just before he started for the last Crusade 
to join his godfather, Saint Louis, in the .Holy 
Land, Edward the First, that was to be, was a 
sharer in the function of this day. On the ,13th pf 
October, this Eve of St Calixtus' day, the day 
which, two Ventui^jes before.) placed the realm *of 
England in the, hand of the Norman, Edward of 
Westminster, the victor at Fvesham four years 
before, was a bearer of the ^'acred remains of the 
Confessor, whose name then symbolized to English- 
men law and peace and piety and humanity and 
the foundership of this glorious Abbey. 

We have thus very hastijy considered “ the days 
of old and the years that are past.” Are they 
dead to us or living ? Let us admit it. The spirit 
which made translations ” of the dead a sacred 
rite of the Church is a living spirit no longer, 
at least in England. Were such an act now con- 
ceivable, it would be less an act of religion than 
of affection, such as that which transferred the 
headless frame of Mary Stuart from Peterborough 
to Westminster, or the mangled limbs of Montrose 
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to ‘St Giles’ at Edinbui^h, or the hones of Living- 
stone from Africa tq our own central aisle, or which 
may perhaps in some co.^ung year, near or distant, 
bring home to* theje shores, if •may bp these 
very walls, the bones of Charles iJordon from the 
sands of Khartoum. The act of Henr^' II. and 
the act of Heniy Al. were, if you ake, what our 
age calh^ superstiliou "to propitiate the Royal 
Saint, to secure his protection, ^ike on earth 
and in hea\ was doubtless one motive with 
tlje igodless Henj;y il. no less than with his devout 
grandson. And when Henry III., after his long 
and trpubled reign ctf .fifty-six years, desired that 
his own remains should rest in the Monastery 
of Westmiivster “out •of reverer^'e,” as he said, ^ to 
the moslf^ glorious Kmg Edward,'’ he doubtless 
believed that he gaining a potent intercessor 
with St, Peter, th%. first Patron Saint of the 
Abbey, and •also with the Virgin Mothjer of 
God, whose worship during those years was at its 
height. 

To us the '^oice of those “ days of old ” is 
different but not dumb. It says, Let the goodness 
of the great be for you a matter off giving of thanks. 
Let the good that men do, even if less than it is 
thought to be, “ live after them.’' Such “ pious 
memories ” are not “ a vain thing.” They are a 
strength to a State, to a Church, to a School, to 
a College, to every great human society. A carping 
spirit, that minimizes human merit, is aSways a low 
thing, but it is specially low when it defames or 

B. 12 
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sneers at the dead. “ I hate scornl^ was the char- 
acteristic outburst of the gre^t. Poet, whose dust lies 
among our latest’^ worthies here, and whose “ Life ” * 
everyone is ribw reading. It applies to the dead as 
well as to the living. “-Reverence your dead ” is a 
fitting motto for a great Christian nation. 

Again, the voice of those “ days of old,'' of those 
“ years " so long “ past," says to Christian and patri- 
otic ears, “ Abound in hope." When the Confessor 
was borne to his grave on that dark morning of the 
Epiphany, the hearts of men were “ failing them for 
fear." A new and dreadful time was nigh, even at 
the door, and in part they knew it. The whole 
framework of the nation seemed to be shaken. Yet 
from that Conquest, which dates frogi to-rporrow, 
October 14th, ^and which seemed then^^o terrible, 
it is hardly too much to say* that “ a new created 
world sprang up at God's conriiiand." “ Abound in 
hope.” A 

So, again, when Henry II. and Thomas Becket 
stood side by side, ninety-seven years later, at the 
“ translation ” of the Confessor's bones, who would 
have dreamed that those fierce spirits, destined so 
soon to close with each other in mortal strife, were 
still, in the hands of God, instruments for the secur- 
ing to England of political greatness and spiritual 
freedom ? “ Abound in hope.” 

Lastly, when, one hundred and six years later, a 

second October 13th saw a second “ translation" of 

« 

* The Life af Lord Tennyson^ by his Son, was published on October 
6th. 
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the sacred remains, with all the allied pomp of the 
Church and the Statg, who could have dared to hope 
that the noble and sacr. vi blood •so lately shed |at 
Evesham would* prcve, what w§; nov# "See it tp have 
proved, the august and prolific parent of English 
liberty ? 

‘‘ Abound in Ifope"'” is the voice of Iiistory as Well 
ns the voice of Faith ’n every true and noble 
Religion there is a plac - for ima^a^on, for the 
mind as weil^a'!* the soul. Infe is not wasted or 
d^iKideJ but, it .may be, ennobled by the thought, 
the vision, of that Octol 5 er 13th, 1269, when this 
Abbey, gleamed forth ,in its fresh bridal beauty, 
and the pious King with his heroic Son, destined 
to be the darling of 1?hc English nation, laid their 
hands, in^^fulness of fa^th, on the J^ody 6f its first 
Founder. 

They dreamt not a perishable home 
Whop thus could build * 

It is our fault and our littleness if, with wider 
knowledge, we contract our* spiritual horizon, and, 
while we congratulate ourselves on the flight of 
superstition, discover too late that have also lost 
our reverence and our faith. 

In hours of pettiness and frivolity, in hours when 
the world and the flesh hold us in their grasp and 
^em to chill our blood, in hours when the unseen 
world seems a dream and they who believe in it 

seem, to be visionaries, we do well tg remember 

# 

* Wordsworth, “ Sonnet on the Chapel of King’s College, Cambridge.” 
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“ what our fathers have told us ” of God’s mighty 
dealings in the time of old. >We do well to “con- 
sider the days of'old and the years that are past.” 


October \ith, 1897 . 



ARCHL'jSHOP ANSRLM AT HARROW* 


St. Mar^ vi. 47-51. 

When e%>e7i come^ t^e ^oat was in the midst of the sea^ 
and He was alone on the land; and seei7ig thein distressed 
in rowitis^y for the wi^d was co7tt^ary ufito them^ about 
the fourth^watch of thu night He cometh unto them^ walking 
on the s^y and He wouui have passediby them. But they^ 
when they saw HiM walking on the sea, supposed that it 
^ was an apparitiony %^d cried out; for they all saw Him, 
and were troubled. Bui He straightway spake with them, 
and mid unto them, ^ Be of good cheer: it is J;*be not 
afraid? And He went up unto them into the boat, and the 
wind ceased. 


Notice here, my friends, the two speakers, as the 
storm rises and the darkness thickens. First we 
hear the rowers. It is, they said, “an apparition,” 
a (pdvTaajma, and they cried out for fear. And then 
at once, across the storm and through the darkness, 
is heard the voice of One talking with them : 
“ It is I ; be not afraid.” 

•Preached in Harrow Parish Church, on the Eight Hundredth 
Anniversary of its Consecration, Ascension Day, May 3rd, 1894. 
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These shall be our two voices for this morning. 
Each answers to each. We shall see in a moment 
that they were jn substance the first two voices that 
ever sounded in thil Church. 

Some of you at least know the story, how that 
early in the year 1094, jnst Hgh^t hundred years 
ago, the saintly and learned Anselm, fresh from his 
consecratior as Archbishop of Canterbury, came to 
rest for a few d^ys in this his own Manor of Harrow. 
He came to consecrate this Church bf ours, which 
had been built by his gr^at piedecessor Lanfrafic. 
He consecrated it with all the solemn pomp and 
ceremony of the mediaivah Church He passed, 
wee are told,t within that Western Door ln% full 
procession. Before him was borne the ^Pohtifical 
Cross, and, as he* ** entered, the singers took nip the old 
Latin Chant : 

r 

I^cce Cruets signum^ fugtant phantastHaia cutteta / 

Lo, the Cross with saving Light ! 

Hence, ye spectres of the night ! 

The word phantasma, rudely Latinized, is the 

same word that I read just now from the Gospel. 

« 

Here the contrast is between the saving sign of Ploly 
Cross and all the apparitions of the powers of dark- 
ness. There the contrast was between the Real 
Presence of the Saviour and the fancied presence of 
shade or spectre that seemed to wear His Form. 

* For this and^some other particulars I have to thank my old friend 
and colleague, the Rev. W. Done Bushell, who has thrown so much 

light on the early connection of Harrow with the See of Canterbury. 
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The boat iii the midst of the sea, or, as 
St Matthew says, ftiany furlongs ^rom the land” 
the boat ‘‘tormented by the waves,’* has always bej^i 
regarded as a fitting symbol of the Christian Chufch. 

Not in the “ haven ” wherib she vt^uld be, not in 

• 

smooth waters, not^eyen anchoring for a tinie to mst 
and re-fit bejiiud some sheltering headland in the 
warmth and light of tlie suginmer sun ; thus, but 
at sca, far out rt sea, in the fiDurth^s^atch of thf 
night, the wir^i contra r}^ the light gone, “the sea 
and ‘the waves foaming” — that is the picture in 
which, by a sure and true instinct, the Church of 
Christ claims to see Ijerself. And the symbol then 
tells iti tale most truly, and then most cort!pletely 
justifies the ‘instinct which selected it, when in any 
period, in any year, at any midnight, of her long 
voyage, the marines on board first see, in their 
alatm, a Form whic^they ^ake for an empty appari- 
tion, and then*hear a Voice, as of One tallijng with 
them, “ It is I ; be not afraid.” 

This is a great subject.. To treat it worthily 
would require pcPwers which are not mine. Tg mark 
and read the storm-signals of Christendom, to note 
throughout the centuries how tempest after tempest 
smote upon the imperishable ship, and how it was 
just in those darkest hours, when earthly hopes were 
at their weakest, and the land was many furlongs off, 
that the Presence became once more Real and the 
Voice once more audible — in this lies the charm of 
the study of human history since the cfay of Christ, 
whether you choose to call it political or ecclesi- 
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optical, the life of nations or the life of the 
Church. * 

But this high theme we must pursue no further; 
only I must remind ♦you of just one fact Seldom 
can the horizon liXive appeared more black to devout 
observers than on that cold January day when 
Anselm and his priests stood outside our Western 
door before entering the newly- walled space in which 
we are all no<'«v assembled. It was emphatically a 
bad time. The throne was then filled^ what we call 
the State was then represented, by perhaps the lAoct 
impious in the long series of British Sovereigns. 
Our age has found a languid amusement rin re- 
habilitating some of the most discredited culprits of^ 
old time. Tiberius *is one, Nero is another ; but I 
am not aware that any one has yet beer^*found so 
bold as to attempt to wash away the blackness from 
the name of William Rutjus. ^ • 

Anselm had good cause to knoV him. For 
nearly four years the King had kept vacant the 
great see of Canterbury,# that he might squander its 
revenues on his wars and Ms pleaGures. At last, 
stretched on what seemed a death bed, he was forced 
to name an Archbishop, and he named Anselm. 
No sooner was his health restored than he wished to 
undo what he had done, and picked a quarrel with 
his Primate. A hollow truce of a few months was 
patched up. Then, on Christmas Day of the same* 
year 1093, Anselm visited him at Gloucester, and 
was shortly dismissed with insults. Next followed 
the weary winter-ride from Gloucester to Harrow. 
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We know in part what the Archbi*sh<lp*s llicili^hts.. 
were. His whole was bowed down by the 

knowledge that vices the most hiSeous and rtegli^ 
gence the most sThameless were poisoning or palsying 
every limb of the State aild of th^ Chnrch. And 
now he must hav^ ^elt, as he pursued hiS journey, 
that the King, vv^ho alone could support him in his 
struggle for reforms, liimself ^et the foul^t example, 
and treated the ^hurch with the t^xaspefating 

m 

scorn. Truly tlhe good ship was “in the midst of 
the Sea, tormented with the waves ” ; but, with all 
these anxieties and misgivings, there was* a good 
work that day to do*at Harrow. Anselm had to 
carr)^ out and carry on the work of Lanfranc! The 
one had designed and 6uilt the vessel, the other had 
to launch^ker on her course. 

T^ong years befor?, in the great Norman Monas- 
tery of Bee, the two mqp had been master and 
pupil together.* Their friendship is one of the* most 
pleasing features of that great but hard age. In 
consecrating the Church which his predecessor had 
built on this tkeir cotnmon Manor of Harrow, 
Anselm must have rejoiced that he was not only 
preparing one more harbour of* refuge for the 
labouring vessel of the Church of God, but also 
fulfilling the heart's desire of a great and beloved 
friend. 

And what does all this record of the past say to 
ns to-day, to the men and the women and the boys 
of Harrow? What does it say to yop, my elder 
friends, who will so soon be going back to your 
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^r^ular occupations ; or to you again, boys of the 
dearly-loved SclJool, who an Ihour hence will be 
playing your ^surfimer game on the fields which, 
during Anselm’s huft-ied visit in that cruel winter, 
were white with ^snow or* |;iard with frost ? 

There are smaller lessons ^n^^ greater. It is 
something, no doubt, to be lifted fon^ a moment 
out of our<;elves, or rather, not out of our true 
selves, but oiti of those lighter, emptier selves 
which vary with the hour, and nevCr continue in 
one stay. It is something, *al^o, to claim kin 
with the past, to trace to it both the good and 
the evil which we inherit. * It is something,* again, 

as , we * gaze, for the thousandth time on* some* 

§ « 

familiar scene, to remember that othei' eyes have 
gazed upon it, jferhaps even in far-gone* centuries,, 
and that to them also it gave^ thoughts, and, per- 
haps, thoughts of pleasure and thankfulness. To 
some of us there is no spot in this neighbourhood 
more sacred than that rise in the road just above 
the old Farmhouse of Preston. Standing there, we 
not only conjecture but positively know how Lyon 
must day after day have enjoyed that lovely view, 
while meditating the good that he was to do to 
Harrow. In like manner no man or boy need be 
ashamed to-day to remember that the glorious 
prospect from our Hill, which Byron made famous 
in all lands some eighty years ago, was enjoyed, 
as on this day, eight centuries back, by the holiest 
Saint, the subtlest thinker, and the most renowned 
Prelate of his time. 
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But we must go further and deeper than this. 
We are commemorsiting to-day not a 'scene of 
nature, or a picturesque ruin, or* ^ven a secular 
building of signal antiquity. It^is not a Tempe, or 
a Tintern, or a Tower o|| ^London* with which we 
have to do. To^e^ch of such scenes and building^ 
a spell attaches, according to the taste, "he learning, 
the natural piety ” of the ffpectator. 

But the building which holds us li^ie to-day in* 
its arms, and rhakes us for the moment of one kin, 
is ^ living Church* of Christ that has never died or 
even slept since Anselm and his priests entered it 
in thei^ solemn proc^si^ion, to the cry of the old 
chant : • 

jEcce Studs signum^ fun^ant phantas^aia cuncial 

Kver since that joj^ful morning, that entry of good 
ancf exorcism of evil, this building, changed no doubt 
in many parts, yet as a whole the same, haft^been a 
witness for the Cross of Christ. Here it has stood, 

‘‘ beautiful for situation,” seen from afar, a witness 
of spiritual powers, an • interpreter of things per- 
taining to God, a consoler of sorrows, a protester 
against sin. Here parents have stood at the Font 
with their infants, and friends at the hallowed union 
of bride and bridegroom. Here, during those long 
centuries, the dead have been committed to their last 
resting-place with words and thoughts of Christian 
faith and hope. 

And this home of many pieties is still living — 
living in every limb and every nerve. It feels its 
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fulness of life and the responsibilities which life 
imposes. We iDclieve in oui^ hearts that at no 
period, since Ansfelm owned and visited this Manor, 
has the Church of •the nation striven to fulfil its 
duties to the nation with a higher sense of their 
importance, their range, their urgency. And what 
the Church at large feels is not unfelt here, or felt 
feebly. Nq Parishioner^ of this Church desires to 
slip cheaply tl^/ough life without having done some- 
thing for the higher life of his, necghbours. No 
Scholar of our famous School, who is here perhaps 
to-day for the first time, will doubt that he owes, 
much to the Parish which nurtured the munificent 
spirit 6'f his Founder, and that he must do h:[s 
part to keep alive the tradition that 'the welfare 
of the School a^id of the Parish is the «ame. 

I can remember when the School as well as the 
Parish all worshipped together in these Walls, and 
when *I sat as a boy, Sunday after Sunday, where 
so many of you, iny younger friends, are sitting, 
as an exceptional thing, to-day. That common 
worship was one symbol '’of union, but by its 
nature it could not last The School grew and 
the Parish grew.^' Each needed its own House of 
Prayer. It must be hard for you to imagine the 
time, even your fathers can hardly recall it, when 
week by week Harrow boys took their places near 
the Tower, and near the Font, and in the Gallery 
which has since been removed, and when Memorials 
to Harrow J)oys and Harrow Masters found their 
natural home 'not on younger walls but on these. 
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Our Chapel is young indeed, more IhAifv seveti 
hundred years youiiger than the Church, younger 
by the whole length of Rom«n History frcfco 
Romulus to AfigusLUs. Let us all* join to-d^iy in 
the prayer that the two Sacred buildings, the one 
so vigorous in its youth, the other so venerable fi^om 
its age, ma34 neve? cease to bear witness to a true 
Christian brotherhood, eaej^ branch of the family 
cordially respec+^ing the othet and^tll “dwelling* 
together in uglily.” 

• luinity — unity-^it^ is a word of many meanings. 
It is a word that we* come to prize mdre as the 
years draw on. We ^poke j*ust now of the Church 
of Ch/ist as truly symbolized in all ages •by the 
boat in the midst ^f the seaf, tormented by *the 
waves, eft^d dreading apparitions^ Even as we 
speak, the symbe^ is again verified. The eight 
hundredth birthd^' of a Church consecrated by 
Anselm gives*to a Churchman at least, o^^s year 
and this month, food for thought. He can hardly 
fail to ask himself, “ Is, thep, the long union of the 
Church with the States the un:on which never be- 
gan but alwaj/s was — was centuries before Anselm 
was born — is it to be henceforth •a memory of the 
past, a ‘ national monument ’ indeed, but no longer 
a national bulwark ? Are men even now hollowing 
out its tomb? Is some hand even now writing 
•its epitaph ? 

We cannot answer such questions, nor in these 
sacred walls may we pursue them furtlfer. But one 
thought let us take to heart. So long as our 
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Church is faithful to her spiritual task ; so long as 
she clings to Christ and not tio herself, or her great 
name, or her kngth of days ; so long as she 
is resolved, t6me j^what may, established or dis- 
established, enc^owed or disendowed, in popular 
favour or in popular dis-esteem, to love and 
to cherish all Christ’s people, ' as ^ His people, 
for His sake rather^ than her own, so long 
we may beN^ure He will make His old promise 
good. The ship may be, or sbejrn, many fur- 
longs from the land, but in some true Rogn, 
not a phantasm, He will be seen walking on the 
water. ^ » 

I shall be forgiven, if, on this solemn subject, I 
recall for a 'moment a voice that was once often 
heard at Harro;ijv% both in Church and Chapel, and 
never without respect. ""'^He v^ho worked so hard 
and so long has become of a oudden an enfeeyed 
man, ^^ His last view of tfiis Spire of^/ours, if he was 
strong enough to take it in, must have been from 
the train the other day as it hurried him westwards 
to his Welsh home. Were l;ie able^to speak at this 
moment to the Church of England, his counsel 
would be worth hearing. But I may repeat a few 
sentences which he did utter only in August last. 
They were addressed to some two hundred and 
fifty of the Clergy, all his own scholars in Christ. 
They were spoken in the Chapel of his beloved 
College of Trinity, the College of his father, of his 

* Dean Vaughan, aftei a grave illness at the Temple, had just travelled 
home to Llandaff. 
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brother, and of many a cherished pu|ml. A»»d this 
is what he said to *these young Clergymen on the 
prospect of the disestablishment of^lhe great Church 
of England : ‘^One thing let^ us Vemember, that 
the true battle of the Church will ^ be fought out in 
our Parishes. One devbtcd Parish Priest, whose 
people arc ready \o rise up ana call him blessed, 
will be worth more to the Natioral Church In its 
day of rebuke and blasphemy, than a^^tiole library 
of polemical literature or a locust-swarm of smart 
an<i telling leaflets. What we have to prove is, 
not that the Church hc^s an indefeasible*- right to 
its property, but that*t}ie Church of this moment is 
worthy its salt. Not “that the Church of England 
is ancient— older than* her muni(i»ipalities, older than 
her Parlmments — not that she is ^ncient, but that 
she is modern, alive to the sorrows, awake to the 
w^iits of the Elfish people, wise to know the 
times, and aiert to minister to them — this is 
the thing to be proved, and each one of us, 
my beloved brethren, has it laid upon him, in 
his place, in hij day, ^either to prove or to dis- 
prove it.'' 

Lofty and inspiring words ! -^To me at least 
they seem words for this place and this day. In 
the country Parishes is, or ought to be, the strength 
of the Church of England. They have known 
-her longest. Some of them have known her for a 
thousand years. If they have known her only to 
mis-know, if she has laboured for them without 
being loved and trusted, the day will declare it. 
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If in Ihe day of her visitation they reject her, or 
will know her only under another name, it may be 
her fault, or it may be theirs. She may have been 
less a blessing tha^i she might have been. But it 
is possible that^ they too may have been blind to 
the worth of a blessing while it was still with 
them. ^ ^ ' 

Meanwhile, Christian friends, let us on this 
memorable'^^ay “ pray for the peace of Jerusalem/' 
‘For this Church building, so dear to many of us, 
so bound up with the most sacred ties of thee^pfist, 
the present, and the future ; for its chief Pastor, 
known to us for so many years ; for all who assist 
him i^ his sacred duties, let us pray that the 
blessing of eight* hundred ' years may still abicle 
with this Iious(? of God, even as the HcJUse abides 
in Christ. m 

are tempted at times’' to breathe a ligjiter 
prayer : “ May it have bright and «easy days, with 
troops of friends and favouring critics.'’ But it is 
a worthier task, after so many centuries of mercy, 
and on this Ascension Da}^, when, the Lord unfolds 
a little of the mystery, “It is expedient for you 
that I go away,^^ to pray for something nobler than 
prosperity. Let us pray, before we leave this 
place, that if ever troubles thicken around this 
ancient sanctuary, it may meet them by yet more 
devoted service ; that if on some dark and perilous 
night the ship seem “ many furlongs from land," 
and the Oarsmen almost faint beneath the toil, 
they may see then no vain phantasms of imagined 
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spectres, but the Real Presence of fhe A^e^nded 
Lord, Very God and Very Man, and hear His own 
calm Voice from out of the darkness, “ It is I ; 
be not afraid ! 
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ARCHBISHOP WHITGIFT* 

« 

2 Chron. ?^iv. if, l6. 

But Jehoiada waxed old^ and was ptil of days when he died; an 
hundred and thirty years old ‘Was he when he died. And 
^ the^huriedjtim in the city of David among the kings ^ decausf 
he had done good Israel^ boih toward Ged and toward 
His house 

Such was the text, two hundred and eighty-five 
years ^^go, of the Funeral Sermon^ of the great 
man whose name is on our lips and in our hearts 
to-day. It was felt then by the friends who survived 
him that he was worthy ^to be^ compared with 
one of the mightiest of the priest-statesmen who 
ever ruled in Judah ; that it was true and fitting 
to say of him, as the sacred writer had said of 
the venerable Jehoiada, “he had done good in 
Israel, both toward God and toward His house.” 

The evil that men do lives after them, 

The good is oft interred with their bones. 

* Preached at Croydon at the Restoiation of his Tomb, Nov. 14, 1888. 
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We all know that famous lament over uh^ecog* 
nized greatness It fe a half truth, and a sad one. 
Scandal and detraction aie not bounded by the 
grave. They Idve to prey, lihe vulfures, on the 
dead. They delight to e^^pose tht- weaknesses, the 
inconsistencies, the hours or days or, it may be, 
years when %ome*man of noble nature was, through 
temptation, less noble than lymseif Those blots are 
paraded, sometimes with avowed relii^ln, sometime 
with hypocritical affectaticai of regret. And the 
re^uk is that the fvil alone lives ; the good is 
suppressed, buried, and often for long years for- 
gotten. • 

But,. thank God, there is another half Lath, or, 
let us rathar say, a dountcr-balancing fact equally 
true, whidy covers another half of human life. It 
is embalmed in many a saying that has become 
dear to the heart of man. 

Only the actions of the just 

Smell sweet, and blossom in their dust ; 

The path of the just is as the shining light that 
shineth more and more unto the perfect day ; ” 
The just shall be had in everlasting remem- 
brance ; ” or, sweetest and most soothing and most 
solemn of all, that truest “ Voice from heaven ” 
that still vibrates in our souls when the good and 
the great pass from our view, “ Blessed are the 
dead which die in the Lord, that they may rest 
from their labours, for their worksi do jfollow with 
them." 
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lt\s to these good men whose good is still freshly 
and gratefully remembered thatf Archbishop Whitgift 
belongs. To-day^is a declaration that he is one of 
those whos^ fighteoiasness • is not aVid shall not be 
forgotten. It i^ a declaration too that the place 
which has reaped the fruits of his affection is still 
loyal to its Benefactor, and r\^§olved , to show its 
reverent gratitude by faithfully forwarding his aims 
and his injuhctions. 

I speak to-day in the presence of n^any who desire 
to thank God for His gift of a good and a gr^at 
man. We have here the Warden, with the Brothers 
and Sisters, of the Hospital, vfhich, to his graat joy, 

he fouifded in his lifetime. We have the Governors 

« % 

of his generous Foundation,' never mc^re proud of 
their trust. W^ have the Vicar and Clftgy of the 
Church in which his body was ^?:tombed; the Mayor 
and Corporation of the town of which he was fthe 
constgjit/riend and patron ; the Heads of more than 
one College at which the foundations of his learning 
and his influence were laid ; the Bishpp of the great 
adjoining Diocese which cri<^ts out so loudly for help 
to its poor, as thoughtful and large-hearted as he 
bestowed ; the beloved Archbishop who, after well 
nigh three hundred years, bears the same grave 
responsibilities that pressed so heavily on the heart 
of Whitgift. 

Among so many representatives of his many-sided 
life, I may be forgiven if, as I speak to you to-day^ 
my own he^rt is chiefly with those younger members 
of this audience to whom Whitgift, little as they may 
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know of him personally, is each day theyijlve a 
present and active benefactor. I shall account my- 
self happy if any word spoken this lyiorning to any 
boy in either of Whitgiffs Schools can prompt him, 
in after years, to emulate worth of his Founder, 
and in spirit at least^ in some part of England's wide 
empire — -in eui own islands, in Ameri..a, in India, fh 
Australia -to “go and do s 

T.et us, then, first ot all ^^rv, as it were, to feel 
at home witn '«him. There are some men of whom 
can scarcely think without thinking at the same 
moment of some place that they greatly loved. 
Georg^ Herbert and jBemerton, Burke and Beacons- 
field, Washington and Mount Vernon, GcOtt and 
Abbotsford, Wordsworth and Rydal, Arnold and 
Rugby, Kingsley and Eversley — you can hardly 
bring the vision the man before you without 
seeing also the spot which sometimes soothed and 
sometimes stirred, but always haunted and enchained, 
his heart. So, as we gather here to-day, we are 
touched by the remembrance of what Croydon was 
to the famous Archbishop who prayed by the dying 
bed of Elizabeth. 

Listen for a moment to the record of *bne loyal 
and reverential friend.'^' “ The Archbishop had ever 
a great affection to lie at his mansion house at 
Croydon, for the sweetness of the place, especially in 
summer time, whereby also he might sometimes 

* Sir George Paule, Comptroller of the Archbishop*"^ household. His 
“ Life of Whitgift” is given in Wordsworth’s EcclesihsHcal Biography^ 
lii- 553- 
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i%tire^imself from the multiplicity of businesses and 
suitors in the vacations.” And then follow words 
that bring hin^ ^lill closer to us and to you : “Yet 
after he had built hiS Hospital and his School, he was 
further in love wfth the ptace than before/’ 

As to these lasting monuments of his bounty, I 
cannot help reading you a few words, written some 
sixty years after his death. When Izaak Walton 
has once laid his finger on a man or a place, he 
has marked them for his own. To* use our own 
language is to intrude and to desecrate. We Have 
no choice but to quote. In his Life of Hooker, 
Walton speaks thus of Whitgift : “ He built ‘a large 
a!ms-hdh??e,- near to his own place at Croydon in 
Surrey, and endowed it with maintenance fc»r a Master 
and twenty-eighj poor men and women, ^ which he 
visited so often that he knew thSr names and dis- 
positions, and was so truly humble that he callbd 
them -brothers and sisters. And \^ensoever the 
Queen descended to that lowliness to dine with him 
at his palace at Hambeth (which was very often) 
he would usually the next day shew the like lowli- 
ness to his poor brothers and sisters at Croydon, 
and dine* with them at his Hospital, at which time 
you may believe there was joy at the table. And 
at this place he built also a fair free-School, with 
a good accommodation, and maintenance for the 
Master and Scholars, which gave just occasion for' 
the then embassador for the French King and resi- 
dent here at ‘the Bishop’s death, to say, ‘ The Bishop 
had published many learned books, but a free-School 
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to train up youth, and an Hospital to Idd^ and 
maintain aged and pc or people, were the best evi- 
dences of Christian learning thaf a Bishop co|ild 
leave to posterfty.' * [ 

“A fi’ee School to train bp youtl\ and an Hospital 
to lodge and maintain aged and poor people.^* 
A School aiid a*I?c)spitaJ — the young the healthy, 
line gifted, the crmlident, i|je makers or marrers oi 
the roming agr —these on the one ^ide ; and ) 
the othei, tli-,* poor, the aged, the infirm, the side. 
Between these extremes of the wide human family, 
what room there is st?ll, and ever mu^t be, for 
Christian sympathy and Chiistian thoughtfulness I 
The poor and the young We have always 
with us” *Our treatment of them is one of the 
truest to*uc'hstones of our own wc^rth. As to the 
poor, I would <»^Iy to-day remind my younger 
hirers — for to remind Is bometimes to inspire — 
that if they tire to be good Christians good 

Englishmen, a large part of the lives of their 
manhood must be devoted to them The day has 
gone by when k was excusable for the great body 
of the well-educated and well-to-do to forget the 
poor. How to remember them, Ifow to uplift with- 
out pauperizing and therefore degrading, how best 
to show an intelligent as well as a kindly sympathy, 
stimulating, not overlaying, self-respect and self-help 
* — this is a problem which needs the best brain of 
the best thinkers of our day. But the first thing is 
to see, and deeply feel, that to help the pdor is a clearly 
defined part of the life of every Christian, and that 
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those Y^ho in youth are trying, more or less clearly, 
to map out the lines of their* coming career must 
allow, and surely'with a joyful heart, no small part 
of their imaginatidh to rest on the wants, the 
difficulties, and /he Chrfstian claims of the poor. 

Whitgift, in his day, did what he could to re- 
cognize this duty. We, my friends, young and old, 
in our day, when the problem is infinitely more com- 
plicated, must ask Divine guidance in the endeavour 
to do ours. Thank God, the young, as well as 
the middle-aged and the old, .arfe coming to see 
and to welcome this plain duty. Boys at School, 
young men at College, young men just after Teaving 
College,^*owFiipn too in their Schools and Colleges 
are awaking to the conviction that they can and must 
do something for the poor. In many directions this 
conviction is bearing rich fruit /'urely it is one of 
the most hopeful signs that we of this generatibn 
have been, privileged to see. 

But it is to the boys of Whitgift’s two Schools, 
and, if it may be, to their teachers^ also, that I 
would desire on this day of happy commemoration, 
to offer my chief word of sympathy and exhortation. 

What manner of persons ought you, my friends, 
to be if you arc to be worthy of your Founder and 
of the best traditions of three hundred years ? 
Think a little of what he was. Whitgift was a very 
learned man. From the day that he was a boy 
at St Anthony’s School in London — the same School 
that trained Sir Thomas More and Archbishop 
Heath — through his days of studentship at Pern- 
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broke Hall and at Peterhouse; and on to day 
when he bequeathed his rich collection of MSS. to 
the Libra y of Trinity College, tV'tiHgift, at each 
stage cf his eventful life, hungerSd and thirsted after 
knowledge, san^‘d and s^c ilar. § 

Be it jwr ambition, my youn^^cr ^r'ends, to love 
knowledge— to love ?f for its own sak-- rather than 
lor its rcieards — to prize and have^ a share in all 
the true learnin;, of your dav ; nay, to do sonle^ 
thing — some df you at least — to extend its bounds. 
Stich victories m*ay« be organized even Pt school. 
The spectacle has more than once been ’given to 
the world of a few .friends at school so bound 
together by a common spell of de;^Cto71' to^ a 
Teacher, by a common passion for some one 
branch of* learning, that their school life is a new 
departure in the hf'^ory of knowledge. You can say 
wifh truth, “Up to the boyhood of those men, some- 
thing zaas not which from their time, in consequence 
of their happy and fruitful brotherhood, has come into 
being, and is now read and praised of all men.^^ 

To live at s^feh a titne at school, to be one in 
such a brotherhood, is surely a not ignoble nor 
yet a wholly fanciful ambition. Thinking of 
Whitgift, as well as of some others ; thinking of the 
name which you bear, and which to-day recalls our 
purest memories and inspires our kindliest hopes ; I 
say, partly in prayer, and partly (may it be ?) even 
in prophecy, may that ambition be yours ! 

Again, my younger friends, I point you to a 
second trait in your Founder’s features. 
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, W^tgift was a magnanimous man. He was 
often insulted, often thwarted by the powerful, often 
stung by libels ^and lampoons. Further, he was 
naturally of a quick 'temper. The friend who lived 
with him and loved him says, in the inimitable 
language of the time, which makes a biography of 
the 17th century a kind of conversation with the 
heart of the reader, “ Ye;- was he not void of infirm- 
ities. The Holy Scripture noteth of Elias, ‘ that 
he was a man subject to the like passions as we are.’ 
So may it be confessed of this Arfchbishop, that 'the 
greatest, "or rather only fault known in him was 
choler ; and yet in him so corrected, not by philo- 
soj)hy (as Socrates confessed of his faults), 

but by the word and grace of God, as it father 
served for a whejstone of his courage in ^st causes, 
than any weapon whetted againsj* ithe person, goods 
or good name of any other.” 

Notwithstanding this choler, or 'quick temper, 
Whitgift was, as we have said, magnanimous. 
Constantly braved and insulted, he was placable, 
generous, long-suffering, unwilling ”to put forth his 
power to crush He ever observed this rule, that 
he would not wound where he could not salve.” 
A golden rule surely, and one that boys as well 
as men may observe. For do not suppose, my 
friends, that you must wait till you are men to 
be magnanimous. There are several of us here to- 
day who are fairly familiar with boy-life, and have 
found our c|iief happiness in watching its progress 
* Sir George Paule, p. 613. 
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and its issues I do not think any o^e of 
hesitate to tell you in all simple directness, You cat^ 
be magnanimous at school ; you caq ^there learn lo 
make little of all that touches ^ourself — all personal 
slights, persona] indignities* person ii trials of temper, 
personal defeats and disappointrients. evca persoitcd 
wrongs. You can leiirn to make HlcIc of all these, 
and to nickc much of the things that, at every stage 
in iife, deserve be made much of the interests 
of justice, ami of honour, and of truth, and of 
Mndness, and of purity; the name an! dignity 
of the body of which you are privileged to be 
membdrs; the cause of •right, which is the cause of 
every # true-hearted man and boy is Jthe 

cause of God. 

* 

Yet, again, magnanimity is largtdy made up of 
quiet courage, arr^* Whitgift was a man of marked 
cotlrage. I beg you to rejjiember this wdien you are 
sometimes inclmed to ask yourselves wheth»r courage 
is a part of religion, whether in order to be a 
Christian you must also be brave. Courage is some- 
times easy, and fhen wc» do not care to praise it, but 
courage has not always oeen easy. Most assuredly 
it was not easy for public men in the d^s of the 
Tudors, when a man had to deai with a Henry, a 
Mary, an Elizabeth. There was one occasion in 
Whitgift’s life, apparently early in his career, while 
*he was still Bishop of Worcester, when he addressed 
to Elizabeth, face to face, what Strype* justly calls a 
“ memorable speech.” 

* Life and Acts of Archbishop Whitgift y i. 173. 
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i^Th^e had been great inroads by grasping 
courtiers on the lands that a few years before had 
belonged to th^ thurch. Among the chief of these 
depredators, or, as Strype quaintly calls them, these 
greedy cormorants,’’ wgjs the famous Earl of 
Leicester, then in high favour with the proud and 
imperious Queen. The story of what f6llowed may 
be told briefly in the words of Izaak Walton :* “ The 
^ Bishop having, by his interest with Her Majesty, 
put a stop to the EarFs sacrilegious de^signs, they two 
fell to an open opposition before ** her, after whicfh 
they both quitted the room not friends in appear- 
ance. But the Bishop made^a sudden and seasonable 
return Majesty (for he found her alon^) and 

spake to her with great humility and reverence to 
this purpose.” ^ must not give his woftls further 
than to say that he urges upon! 5he Queen in the 
plainest terms the grave rsin of sacrilege, and im- 
plores' God to prevent Her Majesty and her successors 
‘‘ from being liable to that curse which will cleave unto 
Church lands as the leprosy to the Jews.” 

But there is one sentence in wffich his courage 
takes a yet higher flight, and makes one wonder how 
it was received by the haughty daughter of Henry. 

Though,” the brave Bishop said, “ I shall forbear to 
speak reproachfully of your father, yet I beg you to 
take notice that after the violation of those laws, to 
which he had sworn in Magna Charta, God did so 
far deny him His restraining grace, that, as King 
Saul after he was forsaken of God fell from one sin 

* Zt/i? of Mr, Richard Hooker ^ pp. 146-9. 

I 
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to another, so he, till at la^ he fell 'Oto greater sins 
than I am willing to n mtion. . . . Pardon, this 
affectionate plainness, my most d^r Sovereign, and 
let me beg to be still continue^ in ydur favour, anjl 
the Lord still continue you in His/' 

No wonder Strype sThould observe upon this, 
“ Words bcjoinirtg ^he mouth of a truly apostolical 
Bishop.” How icfrediing is the bieath of trufe 
courage borne to us av.ros-'" ^he centuries! Ev.n 
tenderness a; devoutne^s and the full beauty of 
holiness are scarcely more charged with health and 
life. 

Neuer forget, yoi? ,boys of WhitgifBs Schools, 
never forget — in hours of weakness, here^ar-,hereafter 
— that the ^man whose name you bear was a man of 
sturdy soldier-like courage. It rpight have been 
said of him, as w^SjSaid of John Lawrence, and might, 
th^ink God, be said of so many other Christian 
statesmen arrd rulers, “ feared man so little 

3 * 

because he feared God so much.” 

But we will not close by speaking of a gift 
which, however, preciops, is the birth-right of so 
many Englishmen and English boys, the gift of 
moral courage. Whitgift was m)t only^a highly 
courageous man, he was a great Churchman and 
a great Prelate, in no common degree godly and 
strict of life, and zealous to plant godliness in the 
hearts and lives of others. He longed for a learned 
Clergy. He loved teaching. In founding your School 
he showed his conviction, so deeply shared by 
other good men of the same age — Lawrence Sheriff, 
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for e Ample, at Rugby, and John Lyon at my own 
Harrow — that in the union of trained intellect 
with personal faiih and personal holiness lay the 
one sure basis*df gr^tness of the Reformed Church 
and nation. A purely inrtellectual training, without 
the daily presence of voices and examples and 
traditions pointing upwards ai'id * crying, the 
heavens themselves, “ Lift up your hearts,’' would 
have seemed to Whitglft a strange non sequitury 
a scandalous putting asunder of those whom God 
had irrevocably joined together, an^ audacious flying 
in the face of facts arrd reason and divinely 
implanted instincts. * f 

My f^i^^nds, old and young, we are not ^rnet 
herfe to-day to discuss the ‘’means aad the ex- 
pedients by which, in these days of divisions and 
jealousies and embittered contrO^^ersies, the culture 
of the intellect and the training of the spirit C5»n 
best be combined in our Schools throughout the 
land. But in this historic Church, and beside 
the restored and now unveiled Tomb of this 
devout and large-minded Prelate we are here 
prepared to say that man doth not live by brain 
alone, and, ^kat no nation can be living in touch 
with the mind and heart of the Most High which 
refuses to hear, through the deafening din of con- 
troversies, the calm loving command of the Master 
and Trainer of us all, “Suffer the little children 
to come unto Me, and forbid them not.” 

Such a reminder passes naturally from our hearts 
to our lips in the presence of the scholars of any 
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and every School, but surely it {dead/ with 
force to a School whose Founder was so levant 
a Christian and so learned a Chutchman as Whii- 
gift. There are* Schools which* bear *the name of 
some pious King, or some upright Merchant, or 
some large-hearted Yeoman, or some ilIustrioi|S 
Soldier. Wf repic^ for the nation’s sake when, as 
the years advance, w^e mark an} one of their sons 
putting forth, ♦'hat men ma}^ take knowledge iS 
them, the qua’^^ities or the gift:, which v.e associate 
with the Founder» Here, in this historic home of 
great Prelates, and in the presence of boys who 
are all made brothers ^by one great Prelate's name, 
it is not unnatural to hope that the j^mhition of 
many may stir them 'to become devoted Church- 
men ; to' ^iive and die, in the farewell words of 
their Founder, PrpyEcclesia Dei ; to strive to be 
le^pied in the Scriptures, ripe students in that 
generous Thectogy which refuses to regard any study 
as alien to itself ; thoughtful and honest and fer- 
vent Preachers ; scholars fully equipped to contend, 
not with obsolete? or unproved but with tried and 
weighty weapons, for the laith once delivered in its 
simplicity to the saints, and now demanding to be 
delivered anew, the same and yet with fresh feat- 
ures and more familiar tone, to those, alike cultured 
and simple, ‘‘ on whom the ends of the world are 
.come." 

We need for the modern wants of the Church, 
which is only another name for the spmitual wants 
of God^s people, a body of Christian Preachers sprung 
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from Whe people, instinct with the longings of “the 
peoplL, speaking their language, interpreting their 
needs. How would Whitgift have rejoiced to think 
that schools of his founding should* ever breed such 
men and send forth such heralds of the dawn ! 
Remember, he was himself a great Preacher. If I 
may be permitted one more quotation from the 
friend who loved him, Sir George Paule 

“ His gift that way was excellent, as if you had 
heard Saint Augustine himself, or some of the ancient 
Bishops in the primitive Church. , His gesture and 
action in the pulpit so giave and decent, his words 
coming from him so fatficidy and comely, and 
though ^^plainly (for the most part) and without 
affectation, yet always elegantly, with special choice 
and substantial matter, full of good and sound 
learning, plentiful in authorities out of Scripture, 
Fathers, and Schoolmen, so singularly applied that 
he much affected his auditory therendth. Thus he 
oftentimes stirred and moved men\s minds and 
affections ; and that not by the love of eloquence 
only, but by his pious life, answerable to* his 
religious sentences ; the opinion and confidence 
which the people had of his integrity being very 
great, because he did live unspotted of the world, 
and would not any was he corrupted.” 

With these simple words of one who knew him 
well let us take reverent leave of the man who was 
buried in this Church with high honour nearly three 
hundred years ago ; in high honour, I say, “ because 
* Wordsworth, III. 600. 
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he had done good in Israel, both towards Goji, and 
toward His house.” 

His long life had beeu rich in food works. He 

® • 

had moved on from one high piost to the highest of 
all, in all which remove’s” (I ojice more quote 
Izaak Walton) ‘ in all which removes he was like 
the ark, which left ^ blessing on the place where it 
rested ; and in all his ^mpk/yments was lik^ 
Jeh^>iada, that did good unto Israel.” 

So at thib distance of lime v/e presume to praise 
him. Can we also follow him ? 

Some of us bear high Offices which he efnee bore. 
Some ©f us administer .a trust of beneficence and 
enlightenment which he, in the days of strength 
and the fulness of his hopes, l-ight lovingly be- 
queathed.*^ Some of us are teaching ^nd training the 
children for who^twelfare he provided, and whose 
yo«ng faces and wants and powers and duties he, 
the old man, l^in a figure) foresaw Othq;i's, again, 
you, my younger friends — whose presence haunts me 
and fills my mind and my heart and my prayers — 
You are spending your , boyhood, surely a free and 
happy one, in the place in which he delighted to find 
relief and refreshment from the anxious ca#es of his 
high office. You are the heirs of his bounty and the 
living monuments of his prayers. Let us each, in our 
measure, so far as we can comprehend the breadth 
•and the height of our responsibilities and our 
opportunities, make full proof of our ministry, as he 
made of his. Let the motto which he loVed and the 
cause which he loved sometimes bring to us also the 

B. 14 
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“ faithtand patience ” which in every ^e are the true 
mark of " saints.” 

That motto ‘was Vincit qui patitur, victory 
through suffering. ^TThat cause was — it is given in 
the very last wqrds that ‘'ever passed his Ups — 
Ecclesia Dei, pro Ecclesia Dei^ “ for the Church of God, 
for the Church of God/’ Believe it, ‘'Chrictian friends, 
take it into your hearts, translate it into your lives. 
It is not great Prelates only, or great Churchmen, or 
great Students, to whom that high aspiration belongs. 
There is not an upright layman, there is not ca 
devout ahd refined woman, there is not a brave and 
truthful and pure minded boy at school, who may 
not strike-^ blow and merit an abiding memorial for 
the Church of Go’d — for the Church ©f God, the 
inspired and “ Wessed company of all faithfdl people,” 
the pillar and ground of the truths' as it is in Christ 
Jesus our Lord. 


November i^th^ 1888 . 
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WLLIAM WILBERFORCE* 

H]^. XI- 4- 

Through his faith he being dead yet speaketh. 

Of how^nfany great and holy men who sleep in 
this Abbc^ might these lofty wefrds be quoted ! 

Faith/^ the as?^Pance of things hoped for, the 
firTn trust that what they* longed for but saw not 
would at last by God’s mercy be theirs— this 
faith was the mark of them all. In the search 
for hidden truth, in the stress of Mutiny, in the 
strain of politics, in file storms of war, in the 
inward spiritual struggle, in the eager effort to 
serve God by breaking some human yolfe, or by 
ministering in some way to the relief of man’s 
estate — on all these fields of trial, faith in the 
unseen made them more than conquerors, and by 
*that noble faith one after another of them being 
dead yet speaketh.” 


* Preached in Westminster Abbey, July 30th, 1893. 
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Of one of these I would say something this 
evening. The dates the anniversary, long reverence 
from early youtlf for his work and . his character 
have chosen my subject for me. 

Yesterday, as ^ it were, 'on July 2 gth, just sixty 
years ago, William Wilberforce breathed his last. 
On July 31st, as it were to-m6rrbw, the Dean of 
Westminster received two addresses from almost 
every man of note in the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment, “earnestly requesting that he might be 
buried in the Abbey,” being “ satisfied,” as they 
said, “ that public honours can never be more 
fitly bestowed than upon such benefactors of man- 
kind.” 

Suffer me, Chrikian friends, to recall to you 

some passages in the life of this admii^®ble man 
No sermon can be quite valuiV^s which brings 
us into the Presence of Christ ; and in some 

moods, I think, wc never feel that I resence to be 

more Real than when we “ remember the days of 
old and the years that arc past,” and see how 
one and another of His .servant., lived “ by the 
faith of the Son of God.” 

“ God Almighty has set before me two great 

objects, the Suppression of the Slave Trade and 
the Reformation of Manners.” So Wilberforce wrote 
in his journal in 1787, when he was but twenty- 
eight years of age. From early boyhood his heart' 
had been touched by the miseries of slaves. 
When a Schoolboy of fourteen, he had written 
to his county paper denouncing what his child’s 
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conscience called “the odious traffic humaa flesh.” 
Seven years afterward^, whenP he first entered 
Parliament, he had asked a friend ,on his way to 
the West Indies to collect information about the 
slaves, expressing bis hope thal^ some time or 
other he “ should redress the wrongs of tho^c 
wretched and degraded beings.” 

But jn 17S7 he firs^ foimed his resolve, 
the resolve fre r* which he never alter swerveu. 
Forty-six yea^s of life were still before him. After 
^entv of these he* was to carry the Abolition of 
the Slave Trade. Twenty-six years still *later, just 
before* his death, he ,was to hear that Slavery also 
was no more to pollute the English name. 

What .sort of man, then, was he for whom this 
signal gfory w^as reser\^ed, the m<fn of whom the 
most eloquent ol^dlis sons, once Dean of this Abbey, 
said in his place in the Refuse of Lords, “ he has left 
to us, his children, the perilous inheritance’ of a 
name venerated by the Christian world ? ” 

William Wilberforce seemed born to make good- 
ness not reverb onl># but loveable. He began 
life with all that seems to make it enviable — a vivid 
intelligence, an ample fortune, a sweet aiTd joyous 
temper, a brilliant position in Parliament, the almost 
brotherly friendship of the young Prime Minister. 
Pitt himself said of his friend that he had known no 
‘ one equal to him for natural eloquence. Madame 
de Stael said of him, “ You told me I should see the 
holiest man in England; you did not tell. me I should 
also see the wittiest.” With such gifts as these, he 
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was naturally among the choice favourites of society. 
For a short time it* seemed as if he was content to 

f 

be brilliant and fascinating, and nothing more. Like 
other yoiing men of ^his time, and of other times, he 
lived for distinction. But when he was twenty-six 
years old there came a great change. We may use 
the English word change, or we 'may use the Latin 
word conversion, but he was henceforward another 
man. He passed through the strait gate of profound 
self-condemnation and bitter sense of sinfulness into 
the clear light of God’s forgiving love through HL 
Son, our Saviour, Jesus Christ. 

There are Christian lives *in which the change is 
muph more startling, but I know of none where it Jias 
been at once more visible and more reaK A “ new 
creation,” a ‘‘new creature,” a “new birth ”-^you need 
such words as these to mark the ^it’Sl growth. Nay, 
it was more than a growth, it was a transformation. 
The old powers of mind, the old socTal charm and 
playfulness, the old freshness of affection and of pity 
were still there, but they were “ clothed upon ” hence- 
forward, and lit up by new motives, new hopes, and 
one supreme devotion to an ever-present Friend. 
Never did a man consecrate himself more solemnly 
to a personal God, and surely no man ever kept his 
vow of consecration with less of break or of relapse. 
With these new vows upon him he set himself to the 
two fixed objects of his life — the Abolition of the 
Slave Trade, and the Reformation of Manners. 

It is the first of these — we have no time for more 
— which I wish to recall to you on this Anniversary 
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of hi'! death. L is a glorious Victor^' of J'aitii, and 
by that faith, I dare to say it to-day, “ he bein|f dead 
yet speaketh.” 

It was in 1^88 that, after tareful* collection of 

facts, he determined to ‘make the first move in 

• $ 

the House of Commons. But at this moment 
occurred owe of those surprises which the older 
ciAiiong us must ruoie tiian once l:avc marked; 

and never, sur^'-y, without awe and sympathj"^ 
A man is appointed tc a great post, or he is 
•ntering upon a great work. Suddenly he is stricken 
down by grave illness.® Death, or panalysis, or 
failure* of the brain— -one or the other threatens. 
In a ^moment all seems changed. What was to 
be seems (destined nof to be. The windows of*the 
house arS^darkened. 

So it was wit4^ t^e young champion of Abolition. 

“ All through life,'’ we arc told, “ his labours were 

• 

performed inF spite of a delicate constitution ” ; it 
was his one earthly drawback. But in this spring 
of 1788 his health appeared entirely to fail. There 
was a seeming ciecay of all the vital functions. The 
best physicians agreed ‘ that he had not stamina 
to last a fortnight.” He was s«nt to ]^ath, after 
a promise from Mr. Pitt that he would himself take 
up charge of the cause, and indeed the first motion 
on the subject was made by the Prime Minister 
in his friend’s absence. The sick man, however, 
by God^s mercy, recovered ; and in the following year, 
in a speech of three hours, dragged before the 
House the shameful secrets of the * prison-house 
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which had been so long ignored. It was one of 
those lare speeches which, alike by their matter and 
their form, arres^t the conscience of mankind, and 
create a new starting-point for human endeavour. 
Mr. Burke spoke^of it as “ masterly and impressive.” 
“ The principles,” he said, “ were so well laid down, 
and supported with so much force and order, that 
it equalled anything he had heard in modern times, 
and was not, perhaps, to be surpassed in the remains 
of Grecian eloquence.” 

But it was not before blasts of eloquence, howevoL' 
loud and" long, that the v^alls of this cruel Jericho 
were to crumble. Full eighteen years were yet 
to pass before the promised land was won. „ 

f cannot, of course, take you through these years. 
We can but select a point here and th^^ on the 
wide battlefield, through the long^ campaign, and 
watch how the Leader bore himself at each Like 
all such Iq^ders, he had to face murmufs from friends 
as well as menaces from foes. If at any moment he 
judged it wise to halt or postpone the attack, he was 
sure to be taunted with fickleness o: weariness. In 
1790 we find him replying to one of these critics. 
“ The prirciples,”' he says, upon which I act in this 
business being those of religion, not of sensibility 
and personal feeling, can know no remission, and 
yield to no delay. I am confident of success, though 
I dare not say anything positive as to the period 
of it.” * 

So he spbaks by his faith.” * The following year, 
1791, he received a letter of a very different kind. 
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It has often been quoted. It links together, with 
a pathos which even a child can understaild, two 
names whose praise is in all the Cfturches, the name 
of Wilberforce *and tnc name^ of \^esley". It is 
docketed as “ Wesley's last words." It was written 
the day before the old man sank into the lethargy 
in which hola> fill his death, five davs after. 

“ My dear Sir," jt runs, the divine powe#. 

ha^:- rai.sed you to be «m Athanasius against the 
world, I see *iot how can go through your 

glorious enterpwsc^ in opposing that execrable 
villainy which is the sc^dal of religion,* of Eng- 
land, afnd of human nature. Unless God has raised 
you qp for this very thing, you will be worn out 
by the opposition of men and Sevils ; but if (jod 
be for ybu, who can be against yon ? Oh, be not 
w^eary of well-ddhrgi Go on in the name of God, and 
in«the power of His might, till even American slavery, 
the vilest lhaf ever saw the sun, shall vapish*away 
before it. That He who has guided you from 
your youth may continue to strengthen you in 
this and all things, is Jhe prayer of your affection- 
ate servant, John Wesley" 

Such a message from such a de 3 th-bed •may well 
have cheered the younger combatant when, three 
weeks later, he was again defeated in his annual 
appeal to Parliament. 

► The next year, 1792, the prospect was a little 
brighter. A resolution was passed, providing for 
Abolition four years after; but in I7§3, just one 
hundred years ago, the year of the guillotining 
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of the King and Queen of France, and of the 
Reign W)f Terror, the House turned its back upon 
itself and rescinded even this instalment of reform. 

It was shortly before this that sympathy came 
to him which must haVe been precious— not this 
time from a veteran saint, like John Wesley, but 
from the tender-hearted and nrelancholy Poet, who 
as a boy had been educated in these precincts and 
worshipped in these walls. The sonnet of William 
Cowper is a kind of phonograph of those gloomy 
hours of delay and calumny. 

Thy country, Wilberforce, with just disdain, 

Hears thee by cruel men and impious called 
Fanatic, for thy zeal to loose th’ enthrall’d 
From exile, public sale, and slavery’s chain. 

F riend of the poor, the wrong’d, the fetter-gall’d, 

Fear not le^ labour such as thine be vaifi. 

Thou hast achiev’d a part ; hast iia<ti d the ear 

Of Britain’s Senate to thy glorious cause . r* 

^Hope smiles, joy springs, and tho’ cold caution pause 
And w6ave delay, the better hour is near 
That shall remunerate thy toils severe, 

By peace for Afric, fenc’d with British laws 
Enjoy what thou hast won, esteem apd love 
P'rom all the just on earth, and all the bless’d above 

Surelyt a kind of expansion of that loftiest of 
Christian promises, “ Be thou faithful unto death, 
and I will give thee a crown of life.” 

1795 was again a year of defeat, but 1796 
began more brightly. The second reading of the 
Slave Bill was carried by more than two to one. 
In committbe it passed even more decisively ; but 
on the third reading, only a few days after, it was 
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thrown out by a majority of four. “ Ten or twelve, 
of our friends,” he sa^/s, “ absent in the ciuntry, 
or on pleasure. Enougii at the^ Opera to have 
carried it.” 

“His heart was sickenetl at this wretched luke- 
warmness.” StiiJ he persevered. At last, in i 804 » 
after seven niorc'ye^rs of toil and obioquy, the Bill 
passed the Commonc> oy large LiajoriJes. In thd^ 
Lords, after a frH debate, it was ‘‘hung up” for 
year. Then irf 1805 came once more a cruel check, 
The first reading* in^ the Commons was so decisive 
that Wilberforce, in spite* of so many warnings, had 
no longer any fears, his astonishment and deep 

distress, he was again beaten on the second reading. 
“ 1 never fait so mucli,” he wrote in his diary, “ on 
any Parliamentary occasion. I coiild not sleep at 
night. The pdfet blacks rushed into my mind, and 
tli« guilt of our wicked lapd.” This was the sorest 
disappointment of all, but it was also th^ last. In 
1806 both the division and the tone of members 
were such as to assure ultimate success ; and finally, 
in 1807, just twenty ^ears after he had lain, as 
it was thought, a dying man at Bath, he carried 
the second reading of his Bill •by 2813 to 16. 
Doubt and delay were at last swallowed up in 
victory. 

It is one of the privileges of the House of Com- 
mons to inherit and to transmit illustrious traditions 
of noble manners and high-hearted feeling. Of these 
heirlooms it is the august trustee on Behalf of the 
whole nation, and, I think I may say, they are 
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“ precious in these days.” One of the most beautiful 
of such traditions, such almost sacred records, dates 
from the memo/able night on which the Twenty 
Years’ War againsIMhe traffic in human flesh was 
brought to its triumphant close. Among the 
speakers was Sir Samuel Romilly, always humane 
and chivalrous. At the close'* of his' speech, he 
addressed himself to the young members of Parlia- 
ment. He urged them to let this day’s event be a 
lesson how much the rewards of virtue exceeded 
those of ambition. He contrasted the feelings of the 
Emperor Napoleon, in all Kis greatness, encircled with 
Kings of his own blood, wiA the feelings of that 
honourable member who would this night lay his 
head upon his pillow and remember that the Slave 
Trade was no ^more. At these words-i4;lie whole 
House, we are told, sui prised int#? forgetfulness of 
its then ordinary habits, burst forth into shouts* of 
applause, “ such as was scarcely ever before given to 
any man sitting in his place in either House of 
Parliament.” As for the object of these acclamations 
— I quote a faithful wltness,'■'^who lived under his roof, 
and knew him well — “ The friendly shouts of victory 
which arcse on ^very side were scarcely observed or 
heeded in the delightful consciousness of having 
rendered to mankind a service of unequalled magni- 
tude. He retired to prostrate himself before the 
Giver of all good things, in profound humility and 
thankfulness, wondering at the unmerited bounty of 

* Sir James Stephen, K.C B., Essays tn EedestasUcal Biography^ 

William Wilberforce.” 
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God, Who had carried him through twenty years of 
unremitting labour, and bestowed on him a nfeme of 
imperishable glory.’’ 

It was the Victory of Faith, % victory which had 
overcome the world; a victory long deferred* ’ but 
never despaired of; a victory, we may truly say, 
sought “ earnest))^ ?tnd with tears.” Not by his 
eloquence, not by his wit and socinl charm, not cveri 
by his singularly winning pict}y but b}" his faith he 
had won that# renowned victory, and by that faith 
he being dead y efr sgcaketh. 

He speaks by inspiring faith in those who come 
after. ‘At the time itVas felt that this would be his 
lot. Who knows,” said Sir James Mackintosh, 
“ who know;s whether {he greater* part of the benefit 
that he haa^ conferred oii the w^orld, iJie greatest that 
any one man had the means of conferring, 
may not be the cncouragii^ example that the exer- 
tions of virtiTe may be crowned by such splendid 
success ? 

Four years before, the young Henry Martyn had 
been introduced •to WiljDerforce. He saw him en- 
gaged on his daily work. He went and told others, 
with profound veneration, what thifigs he •had seen 
and heard. Three years after the passing of 
Abolition, in i8io, Martyn, then in India, showed 
that he too had learned both to live and to 
• die in faith. “ Were I never to see,” he said, 
“ one single native convert among the Hindus, 
I should still labour on, believing that the design 
of God with me was, that by my patience and 
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continued perseverance I might encourage future 
missiofiaries.” 

The mantle o/ Elijah had fallen on Elisha. Yes, 
it is still true that 'the just man lives by his faith. 
By his faith he speaks tb the men of his day. By 
his faith he speaks to posterity. It was so, and it is 
so, with William Wilberforce. ' After the Abolition 
of the Slave Trade, for twenty-six years longer he 
spoke to his own generation. He spoke with an 
authority ever increasing. One mor^^ victory, and 
that a crowning victory, was to "gladden his eyes. 
Slavery itself was to shai^ the doom of the Slave 
Trade. Thank God,” he« exclaimed, only three 
days before his death, ‘‘that I should have^^ lived 
to witness a day 'in which England i% willing to 
give twenty millions sterling for the ^^blition of 
Slavery ” , 

And as he spoke in life, so he has spoken in death. 
Sixty years have passed since that AVorn and frail 
form was laid in this “ consecrated mould.” During 
these sixty years, is it not the literal fact that he has 
spoken to the choicest of oyr fathers at every great 
moral crisis and in the conduct of every great moral 
enterprise> — prirrtarily, no doubt, and chiefly where- 
ever the clank of the old iron chain was still heard, 
in America, in the Soudan, in Darkest Africa, at 
Uganda — but, more than this, whenever any man or 
woman has said to themselves in any solemn hour, 
“ God has set before me the reformation of my 
country’s hianners,” — whenever, I say, during 
the last sixty years some voice of warning or of 
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mercy has called for some fresh “venture of faith,” 
there hath this that th»s great Christian hath done 
been spoken of for a meuiorial of^im. 

“And still his tiame sounds stining.’' Still he speaks 
by his faith. Still that beloved and venerable name 
champions and dignifies every cause of ju.5tice . atld 
humanity. .Therti as'c burthens which now press on 
the brain alilce and che conscience of our generation/ 
The^'e are negligences and ignorances not les^ Cra?^^ 
and stolid thdy those which made gross the hearts of 
%\xr fathers a hundred years ago, when, in fighting for 
the cruel Moloch of the fSlave Trade, they believed 
that they were doin§ •service to the God of the 
Christian. There must be men and women among 
us now, sorrje of them (Perhaps evSn now within tliese 
walls, whbjiave heard the Voice of J;he God of the 
Christian calliri^*. tljcm to the same sacred conflict 
w\ih blinding custom and tyrannous tradition. 

Such spirit? as these will, I know, draw J:heir chief 
strength from the living God, Who willeth not that 
any should perish, and from the loving and com- 
passionate Savioiir, “the^same yesterday, and to-day, 
and forever.” But I know also that in dark hours 
they will find some help and solac^ in thg thought 
that men like Wilberforce have gone before them, 
hearers of the same Divine call and heirs with them 
of the same promises ; men who were tried by the 
same depressions, tortured by the same sickening 
doubts, and nerved by the same hopes ; men who 
“through faith subdued kingdoms, wrought righteous- 
ness, out of weakness were made strong ” and now, 
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through the same imperishable faith, if we have but 
ears td hear, speak from their honoured graves to 
ourselves and our children. 


July loth, 1893 



VI. 

THF K.xRL OF SHAFTESBURY* 

‘ Gal.^11. io. 

On/y would that we should remember the poor^ the same 
which I also was forward to do, 

“ Thkv \yould that we should remember the poor.” 
They, the^bea^s of the Church at ^^erusalem, some 
fourteen' or seventeen years after the Ascension, were 
urging upon i^aul and Bafnabas that, while working 
among Gentile peoples, they should not Torget the 
poor of the Mother Church. Those of us who know 
a little of St. Paul's Epistles know how earnestly he 
responded to this charg^; how full a right he had to 
say, the same which I also was ^forward to do.” 
And what they said to their great fellow-labourers 
with regard to the poor of a single small nation, 
perhaps a single small city, is the voice of the 
GJiurch of Christ at all times in every nation under 
heaven. No Church can be doing her duty unless 

* Preached in Gloucester Cathedral, October 4th, 18S5, three days 
after the death of the Earl of Shaftesbury. 

B. 
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a very ^ large part of her message to the world is 
just this — “ Remember the poor.” 

I know, of course, and you, brethren, know very 
well, that this' remembering of the poor is not the 
same thing at all times and in all places. In St. 
Paul's time it vas met by simple almsgiving. He 
made collections for the poor Christians at Jerusalem 
in one foreign city after another, in Galatia, in 
Macedonia, at Corinth.' If we limited our remem- 
brance of the poor to almsgiving, we should be 
utterly failing to catch the spirit of Christ’s law pf 
love. In our day the problem is far more complex, 
^differing in great cities, in towns, in villages; one 
thing in London, another at Gloucester, another at 
Highnam or at BiKdlip. But 'Still, if we are Christians 
at all, and wish to grasp something of the whole 
counsel of God concerning us, we np'st try to believe 
that the Church of Christ is daily willing, urging, 
entreating, in the Name of her Master, that we, in 
our several vocations and ministries, should “ remem- 
ber the poor ” — remember their existence, remember 
their claims, their hardships, their; dwellings, their 
education, their family life,’ their means of subsist- 
ence, their wages, their temptations, their social 
and political duties. 

What a subject opens out before us, if only we 
had time, strength, and ability to grasp its fulness ! 
How much brainwork we all need, how much heart- 
work, how much reading and hearing, above all how 
much daily re-tempering and renewing by the Spirit 
of Divine Love, if we are in any way to respond 
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adequately to the message of the Church/* Remember 
the Poor!” ^ 

My purpose to-day L of a ifarrower and more 
personal kind. *1 seek not to instruct But to animate; 
not to solve a problem but to remind ever^ man 
who has ears to h2ar of the dutybf facihg it. 

We are* all that a great man has' just been 

taken from us in the fulness of ) ears ; a man whe 
perhaps beyond all others during halt a century 
Las been th^^ Statesman of the poor; the man who 
listened, with a keenness of hearing given to few, to 
the will of the Churcli? that he should • remember 
the poor, ai.d more ^han almost any, perhaps than- 
any, ^living public man had the right humbly and 
yet firmly^ to add, Tlfe same wtfich I also have been 
forward®t;P do. ^ 

It is probcifrly ^le simple truth to say that, allow- 
ing for his length of life, the varied range of his 
labours, anc? the high position in which he moved 
before the public eye, there has been no such death 
of a Philanthropist in England since Wilberforce was 
called to his rtst just^ fifty-two years ago. There 
are perhaps not many heie present who, like myself, 
have read his early speeches delivered hal/ a century 
ago in the House of Commons. The collection 
ought to be republished. Scarcely anything helps 
us so keenly to understand the horrible degradation 
in which numbers of our labouring men and women 
were then enslaved. I say “enslaved,” and the word 
is strictly though of course not legally true. It is 
sheer mockery to talk of “ freedom of* contract,” or 
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to imagi?ie some moral magic in the principle ’of 
supply ^and ciemand, when you have to deal with 
half-savage, unse^ed women, as they then were, 
passing ' their Uves ^mong nameless horrors at the 
bottom of coal mines. They were veritable slaves — 
slaves^ of that xallous task-master, unquestioned 
routine. For years and years ho'^rors were being 
perpetrated, unsuspected by any of those numerous 
** worlds” into which English society is sub-divided — 
the world of fashion, the world of thinkers, the world 
of writers, the world of trade, the world of pro- 
fessional men, the world ^f religion. Not one of 
these “ worlds,” each busily reyalving in its own small 
orbit, ever suspected the co-exi5tence of yet another 
work! of such profound misery and such abysmal 
degradation. And yet it was there! And Ihe hand 
which chiefly dragged it up before public gaze 
was the hand of a young man of noble birth, th^n 
entering on his life's career, and with tke old choice 
before him — pleasure or virtue, amusement or self- 
sacrifice, ambition for self or ambition for others. 
Happily for his country, happily for ‘‘the miserable 
ones ” of his generation, happily for his own fame, 
he chose the be<-ter part. He heard, as we have 
said, that voice of humanity, which is in truth the 
voice of the Church of Christ, willing, urging, pray- 
ing, that he should “ Remember the poor.” 

How such voices are heard by men who after- 
wards become “ great in the sight of the Lord,” by 
what channels they flow in and penetrate, how often 
the voice seems to He forgotten for a time, and agiin 
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to rush in like a flood and carry captive the whole 
man, till he has but one answer, Lord, wftat wilt 
Thou have me^ to do?^’ — to bring c^pt this is ohe 
of the grand interests of biography. So we enlarge 
our conception of the • Divine pomtnuning^ with 
human hearts. We see the v/orks of the Lord and 
His M^onders in the deep. 

Francis of Assist in early youth heard a voice 
bicJdiiig him “ Fkiild the Churcn.” At first, accord- 
ing to bis wAnt, he took the command literally, and 
began with his ovmii hand to rebuild the shattered 
walls of the little chijrch of his home. Soon it was 
revealed to him that.a*spiritual building was meant, 
and that the Church to be restored was the Pre^nce 
of Christ, fast fading from the heart of Christendom, 
because, 3mi(^the splendours of Ecclesiastical power, 
the poor had bec*h forgotten. 

Wilberforce, at the age of fourteen, gives to a 
schoolfellow, to put into the Post-office,* a letter to 
a York journal “in condemnation of the odious 
traffic in human flesh.’^ Ten years followed of idle- 
ness, dissipation, ambition. The voice seemed 
buried ; but then it re-appeared, never again to be 
silent. 

Coleridge Patteson, as an Eton boy of fourteen, 
heard the farewell sermon of Bishop Selwyn in a 
Church at Windsor, and told his mother it was his 
greatest wish to go out with the great Missionaiy 
hero. Fourteen quiet years passed ; then the voice 
was heard again, and was obeyed, \ye know how 
faithfully. 
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What were some of the varied voices which led 
the yoing Ashlej^ to enter on his philanthropic 
course may * perchance ere long be revealed by the 
hand of his biographer. To one I can myself bear 
witness, and I dare to name it because it has not 
pathos only, but instruction. It was some eight or 
nine years ago that he came over to ;^ee his old 
School at Harrow. It y^as for the first time since, 
nearly thirty years before, he had laid in our church- 
yard the body of a most promising son, already 
devoted to his father's works ampng the poor. We' 
went up to the top of the hill to see the grave, and 
the text upon it, so full of ‘ CJiristian hope, ‘‘ Is it 
well with the child? It is well.” As we retu^wned, 
we came to a place on the steep road, just outside 
the School gates. Suddenly the old maw stopped 
as if he had seen a vision, and aft^r k pause he said 
slowly to his son, ‘Tt was just there, Evelyn,” pointing 
to it, “ that when I was a boy here, some sixty years 
ago, I saw two men bringing up the coffin of a 
pauper to be buried. They were both drunk. They 
were laughing and jesting in a brutai manner. The 
pall was just carelessly thrown over the coffin. I 
can see them there now as I saw them then. The 
impression made upon me by that sight was, under 
God, one of the influences which led me to choose 
my life's career.” And then he just added, with 
great feeling, “ There is nothing the poor feel so keenly 
as dishonour to their deadr 

I need not remind you how widely beneficent 
that life's career has, in God's shaping hands. 
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become ; what it done for those who have been 

called “ the sons and daughters of misery, aid the 

multitude who are ready to perisB”; what it has 

done for the chhnney-sweep. tBe 5:reet-Arab, the 

agricultural gangs, tlie factory women and <hiJ4ren, 

the lunatic, the ovei -worked artisans India. To 

no man whr^ ever*lived in England ha^ i been given 

to pass wer e statu te s for the^reJief of human misery, 

or, {{ I may borr once again the eloquent wordf: 

of a great living orator,* to “ embody more of Holy 

Writ ill Acts of •Parliament ” 

Nor must we imagine for a moment that this 

career ‘was one easy ^unbroken advance. We who 

lived •to see him an acknowledged benefactor of 
• • • 
his country and friend of the human race can 

little jucfge of the ridicule, the oold-shouldering, 
the bitter opj^siti«)n which he had to sustain in 
eatly years, not only from interested capitalists, or 
cold men of the world, but from humane and 
enlightened statesmen. Here, too, I happen to 
be able to speak from personal knowledge. Only 
last year, such Vas his bodily strength, he pre- 
sided at the triennial festival of the great School 
which was proud to regard him as •its most 
distinguished living member. As I sat beside 
him, and respectfully questioned him on the past, 
he spoke with much feeling, but not bitterly, of 
the great men of all parties who ha,d opposed his 
most cherished schemes, and how some of them 
at a later stage had expressed their* regret. It 
•John Bright. 
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is the old humiliating story, “ with how little 
wisdom: the world is governed ” ; how little insight 
into what is rn6rally possible ; how little faith in 
the truth that what is morally degrading and will 
/not J^ear discussion must in a Christian land be 

f ' 

doomed. 

The lesson of such a life,' Christian brethren, 

cannot be far to seek. ^ Your own hearts will have 

already found it. I have ventured to sum it up 

— ^though to sum up is always to narrow — in the 

one message of the Church, “Remember the poor!** 

And this* lesson you wilt, I know, be all ready 

and thankful to receive, quke^ irrespectively of any 

particular Church views which any of you, may 
* ^ * 
entertain. He, as we know, was through life a 

conspicuous and consistent member of one great 
section of our Church — that seation to which be- 
longed perhaps the two. most famous Christiahs 
that our city of Gloucester boasts ; the martyred 
Hooper, who still speaks to us by his Monument, 
and the greatest of all Preachers to the people, 
George Whitefield. ^ • 

But there is nothing of party feeling in the 
genuine mourning which is felt to-day throughout 
our land for the loss of One who has done in his 
day a giant's work for the cause of the Gospel 
and of those “ poor " to whom first the Gospel was 
preached. Our ears must indeed be stuffed with 
party prejudice if we any of us refuse to find in 
such a life * a rebuke of our own inertness, an 
appeal to our own chivalry and zeal for the Lord. 



If I were speaking to many ^ high-born, t>r marly 
bom to wealth, I would say to^them, as*I hai^ 
been wont to say in past years l;o another and 
younger congregatton : Rank* and wealth have 
their obligations. The pnly justiTicatior of^rivi- 
lege is prominence ?n duty. Foi English gentle- 
men there* is but one befiti-ing posl-^ind if they 
strive to hol<l it, their pountrymen will never 
grudge them the possession — the fiist place in 
self-sacrifice ; •first in battle, in front of their regi- 
\nents ; first at* home, in the struggle against 
social wrongs ; first in ?he sacred war With igno- 
rance, with intemper^ifce, with impurity ; first in 
the championship of weakness, whether innocent 
or degrad«>d ; first, in one word, in ‘ remembering 
the poor>' 

This man, "lor whom we thank God to-day, has 
sHown a bright exampk to men of birth and 
wealth. He has recorded, by his long and labori- 
ous and courageous life, the most emphatic protest 
against mere amusement and lounging self-indul- 
gence. He ha% said » It is a sin and a shame 
for an English gentleman to forget that his Saviour 
alike and his country call upon him to work. 

And, brethren, all of us, whatever our birth, 
our rank, our worldly means, may well put up 
a prayer to-day that, though any efforts of ours 
will necessarily be on a smaller scale and most of 
them wholly obscure, our hearts may be as warm, 
our faith as unchilled, our sympathy* ’with wrong 
and suffering as active and unsleeping, as were 
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those of the brave man and the earnest Christian 
whose praise is to-day in all the Churches, In the 
“ Churches,” I , say, and it is true ; but yet the 
phrase sounds cold.* I believe we might say, “in 
the hfart of the nation”;,! am sure we may say, 
“in the hearts, and hereafter in the annals, of the 
poor.” 


October 4, 1885. 



VII. 

“ChlNESE GORDON.”* 

liftAIAH XXvi 3. 

» 

Thou wilt keep hinmn perfect peace whose mind 
is stqyed on Thee, 

How will* a man bear himself at any great 
crisis of hfs Uje?”, is a question which can never 
fail to interest If* the man be a personal friend, 
the interest becomes yet keener. If he be in any 
sense a great and famous man, who ha^ already 
shown that he possesses noble gifts both of 
intellect and character, we follow him in thought 
with something more Irhar interest It seems as 
though he represented human nature itself, and 
that the credit of human nature was at •stake. 

Some of you will have divined already, even 
from these few words, of what - and of whom I 
am thinking. I am thinking of one who has 
suddenly become known to our countrymen, and 
has aroused a feeling of love among ^ them such 

* Preached in the Chapel of Harrow School, February loth, 1884. 
Gordon had just reached Egypt, and was on his way to Khartoum. 
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as falls to the loti of few men in a century. It 
is no^ exaggeration to say that the hearts of 
thousands upon thousands, not in Great Britain 
only but over the^ wide British Empire, are fixed 

c 

to-d«v upon one heroic Englishman as he rides on 
his swift dromedary, almost alone, over the Nubian 
desert, bent on an errand — if it be hot too late 
— of mercy and of hgoe. 

' As we speak, he may be living or he may be 
dead. If he be dead, he has reaped the reward 
to ^ which, as his private letters Show, he has long 
looked ‘joyfully forward! If he be living, one 
thing is absolutely certain. Whether he be alone 
or among enemies, whether he is still ovenawmg, 
as of old, by the magic of his name a»d presence, 
or whether he be exposed to mockery or insult 
and threatened with torture 01 death, one thing, 
I say, is certain, though no telegraph can transinit 
the news,, that man is “ in perfect peace,” because 
his mind is stayed on God. There is no man, 
we dare , to say it, in the wide world to whom 
God is nearer to-day than to this true Christian 
soldier, Charles Gordon. He is now, unless it be 
already passed, at the very crisis of his life. A 
few days — it may be a few hours, more or less — 
will determine whether one more romantic triumph 
is to be for ever linked with his illustrious name, 
or whether he is to be one of those who win 
their chiefest victory by their deaths, and leave 
to others ‘the imperishable legacy not of what 
they have done in their latest enterprise, but of 
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whal they have been, what thel* have what 

they have resolved and intended to achieve. ^ 

It must be good for u:-., brethren, to think foi^ 
a while on suchf a man. If ho^ were* in Engknd, 
there is, I believe, literally*no man whose pr<^jpnce 
among us would do us so much gdod ; for he has 
the power — .the tnosit precious, surely^ ox* all human 
gift.^ — of calling out in old and young whatever 
h be t and leas^- selfish m t^-^em, and also of 
shaming into ^ Iheir proper obscurity all foulness 
and treachery that dread the light. 

And now, since we oannot have, and. perhaps 
never may be able to’ have, his personal presence, 
it may^ do us good to ’think for a few minutes of so 
great a Christian, thatVe may b5 stirred to follow 
him as he §o nobly follow*^ Christ. C shall give you 
only a few ^Isages from his life, just enough to 
bryig out some little part of his character. 

Soon after^ he was of age, he went out as an 
Engineer officer to the Crimean War — that war in 
which so many of our honoured Schoolfellows were 
destined to die a4id to bequeath their names to the 
Memorial Aisle of our Chapel. One extract from 
a letter of that time shows already something of the 
man. He thus writes to his parents: “You are only 
called on at intervals to rely on your God ; with me 
I am obliged continually to do so. I mean by this 
. that you have only great trials, such as the illness of 
a child, when you feel yourself utterly weak, now 
and then. I am constantly in anxiety. * The body 
rebels against this constant leaning on God.” 
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Nini years aft|rwards, just as he was thirty 
years^^old, he entered on the work which was to 
make him famous, and become, as it were, part 
of his very' namai He went to China, and was 
appointed to the comrAand of the Chinese army, 
which was engaged in putting down a strange 
and barbarous rebellion. Such a task might be 
attractive to any soldier of fortune, but Gordon 
took it up in a spirit all his own. This is how 
he explains himself to his mother; “ I am afraid 
you will be much vexed at my having taken 
the command of the Chinese force. I have taken 
the step on consideration. » T think that anyone who 
contributes to putting down this rebellion ful§ls a 
humane task. If I had not accepted the command, 

I believe the rebellion would have goijef on in its 
misery for years. You must not fr^^on this matter. 

I think I am doing a good service. I keep your 
likeness before me, and can assure you and my 
father that I will not be rash, and that as soon as I 
can I will return home.’' Strange apologies of a son 
to his parents for the heroic “ /enture of faith ” 
which was to make his name and theirs immortal! 

I must not dwell on the military genius, the 
inspiring power, the astonishing calmness in danger 
with which, during two years, he created an army 
and led it to invariable victory. We are told that 
he never ‘‘ carried any weapon himself.” He always 
went into action armed with a small cane, with 
which he would stand calmly under the hottest fire, 
pointing to the spots he wished to be attacked 
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Thfis little cane came to be called by th# soldiers, 
Gordon's “wand of victory" ’ 

When at last the war was o^cr, the Emperor 
sent him /*t 0,000. He refui^d to* keep it, and 
divided it ail among his ‘soldiers. He says to his 
mother: “I think if I am spared,*! shall be home 
by Christmas. do not care about my pr6~ 
motion, or what people may say. I know I shall 
leave China as poor as I entered it, but with the 
knowledge iJicit through my weak instrumentality 
^upwards ol eighty thousand to a hundred thousand 
lives have been spared. ^ I want no further satis- 
faction than this/' ' , 

He came back to 'England at the end of 1874, 
just Defore he was thirty-two y^ars of age. Then 
began six quiet years of obscure professional work at 
Gravesend, vCf:ich to an ordinary officer of Engineers 
would have been dull indeed. To Gordon they were 
the happiest years of his life. 1 will read you a few 
words as to the w^ay in which he spent them. He 
lived wholly for others His house was school, and 
hospital, and ab^ishouse in turn ; more like the 
abode of a Missionary than of a Colonel of Engineers. 
The troubles of all interested him alike. The poor, 
the sick, the unfortunate, were ever welcome. He 
always took a great delight in children, but especially 
in boys employed on the river or the sea. Many he 
rescued from the gutter, cleansed them, and clothed 
them, and kept them for weeks in his home. For 
their benefit he established evening classes, reading 
to the lads, and teaching them with as much ardour 
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as if he 'were leadilg them to victory. He called 
them T^is “kings,” and for many of them he got 
berths on board snip. One day a friend asked him 
why there wefe so many pins stuck * into the map of 
the world over his mantelpiece ; he was told that they 
marked and followed the course of the boys on their 
voyages, that they were moved. from point to point 
as his youngsters advanced, and that he prayed for 
them as they went, day and night. 

Again, the Workhouse and the Infirmary were his 
constant haunts. “Many of the dyjng” — a good test 
this of a man's spiritual power — many of the dying 
sent for him in preference to, the Clergy, and he was 
ever ready to visit them, no matter in what weather 
or "at what distarjce. But -he would never take 
the chair at a religious meeting or be in cany way 
prominent” Such he was during years of 

self-suppression at home. 

But we must hasten on to the nex-t great work 
of his life, that work which is bearing its fruits 
now. 

In 1874, just ten years ago, he was appointed by 
the then Khedive of Egypt to be Governor-General 
of the Soudan. • He accepted the post, in the belief 
that he might do much to put down the miseries of 
the Slave Trade in those vast regions. “ I will do it,” 
he said, “ for I value my life as nothing, and should 
only leave much weariness for perfect peace.” And 
again, as he noted the extreme wretchedness of 
many of his new subjects, “ What a mystery why 
they are created ! a life of fear and misery night 
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and day. One does not wond^ at their nl>t fearing 
death. No one can ccnceive 'the utter misery of 

these lands. . . . But I like 'the work, for € 

•• 

believe I can do a great deal to Ameliorate the lot of 
the people ’’ ^ 

And yet again, later on^ I feel in great con- 
tentment. *1 wi^h for no higher or otiier post than 
the one I have, and I know I cannot be removed"'* 
nn)e , . it is God’<^ ’ ill , so J led on a rock, and Car 
be coi^tem **The ver}^ wear and tear makes me 
♦cling more to thtj place, and I thank God. He has 
made me succeed, not In any very glorious way, 
but in a substantial and lasting manner I entirely 

take Jhat prophecy of Isaiah as my own, and work 

• • • 

to It as far, as I can 

What*cVi vou suppose is this prc^hecy of Isaiah 
which the Governor of the Soudan, the friend of the 
sl*ive.^, ‘‘took to himself’, in the land of bondage? 
It is this"^ * And it shall be for a sign. and for a 
witness unto the Lord of hosts in the land of 
Egypt , for they shall cry unto the Lord because 
of the oppressor*:^ and He shall send them a saviour, 
and a great one, and lie shall deliver them.” 

If General Gordon is alive on thii? Sunday, and if 
it be still true that man doth not live by bread alone 
but by every w^ord of God, then rely upon it, these 
are some of the w^ords by which he is living to-day. 
And if we wish to knov/ his present thoughts, we 
have only to turn to words wdiich he wrote in the 
Soudan less than ten years ago : “ My work is great, 

* Isaiah xix. 20. 

B. ’ 16 
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but does not weigh npe down. I feel my own weak- 
ness, ai?d look to Him Who is almighty. I am 
quite alone, and Irke it. I have become what people 
call a great fatalist, “viz., I trust Go'd will pull me 
througji every difficulty. The solitary grandeur of 
the desert makes’ one feel how vain is the effort of 
man. ... It is only my firm cdnvfction ‘ that I am 
merely an instrument put in use for a time that 
, enables me to bear up ; and in my present state, 
during my long, hot, weary rides, I think my 
thoughts better and clearer than V should with a 
companion.^’ ^ 

I shall not attempt even to sum up the result of 
his heroic and romantic five years in the Soiician. 
My object is not to give you even a sketch of a 
notable page of contemporary history, biUi'^to help 
you to see what manner of man i^-the great English- 
man and the great Christian who is now, as I said, 
at the crisis of his life. We began by asking, How 
will a man bear himself at the great crisis of his life? 
It was said of an unhappy King, as he bowed his 
head on the scaffold, 

He nothing roinmon did or mean 
. Upon that memorable scene.* 


Of Gordon we may use even bolder language. We 
know the man, and the rock on which he builds. 
We know that his thoughts are now fixed on God, 
and that he cares absolutely nothing for himself save 
as an instrument for putting down tyranny and 
wretchedness. We know that he has with him, and 

* Andrew Marvel] Horaiian Ode upon Cromweirs Return from Ireland. 
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is hourly feeding on them, his Kible and hi$ Thomas^ 
k Kcmpis on the hnitation oj Q^rut, Onfe of his 
last acts before leaving England * to call thit 
attention of his visitor to these words in that famous 
book of de\'otion : ‘‘Follow thou Me. Let xyi/t thy 
peace be in the tongues of men. Where is true 
peace and true glory? Is it not in Me‘^ And he 
who covel*^’ not to piensc ijien, aiid fears not theif 
dispie<isiire, shall iijoy mucli pcctce.” 

And once «Bgain, now in his own words : “All I 
•can sav is, that amidst troubles and worries no one 
can have peace till he tlius stays upon his* God. It 
gives a man a supe/htiman strength The quiet, 
pcacd'ul life of our Lord was solely due to His §ub- 
mission to God’s will.” 

And the i^fore, brethren, you wil> see that I did 
not choose at random the beautiful words of our 
tc^vt. Often as they ha^^e been quoted, whether 
as a piayer or a record of the trouble?s and the 
deaths of God’s dearest children ; often as they 
have brought a comfort, not of this world, to per- 
plexity, to worlflly failure, to the dying bed and 
the open grave, it may be doubted whether they 
were ever more truly applicable than to that well- 
nigh solitary Traveller, who, at his country’s call, 
has put his life in his hand, and carries with him 
to-day across the sands of Africa the hopes and the 
prayers of the Western world. “ Thou wilt keep 
him in perfect peace whose mind is stayed on Thee.” 


February jofb, 1884. 



VIII. 

DEATH OF GENERAL GORDON* 

Psalm cxvi 15. 

Right dear in the sight of the Lord 1 1 the death of His saints. 

K 

There ought to be a lesson from God in the death 
which the nation is to-da> mourning. TJiere ought 
to be matter in it to feed the spiritu^^lke. With 
its political and its military aspects we have, of 
course, nothing here to do.. It is its spiritual aspect^ 
its power on the soul and on the moral life, that 
forces itself, unbidden, on any faithful minister of 
Christ to-day. We are so made that, when rare 
goodness and greatness are cut shbrt on earth by 
a tragic death, all the nobler parts of our nature are 
moved. The grandeur of human life is revealed to 
us, and the immeasurable op[)ortiiiiities that lie 
within it. As we gaze on some great figure that 
puts to shame the average feebleness of man, we 
pass far beyond mere vulgar hero-worship. We 
lift our hearts to the God of the spirits of all flesh, 

* Preached in the Chapel Royal, St. James’s, and the Chapel of 
Harrow School, on Quinquagesima Sunday, February 15, 1885. 
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and glorify Him ‘Who hath g^en such po\<rer unto 
men.” 

I suppose we may say with peffe<^ truth that a 
mourning so world -wide, jo peculiarly poignant, and 
so inteiibci; personal as. the present has nj^t^been 
known in our geneirition. Indeed^ the^e have been 
but few period.'* in history when so aianv elements 
of love ar il t';ity .ind ^-eveiTence combined to turn 
fhc n.ourning of a people into a solcinn religiou 
act. We to-day full of the meriury of one 
^ who was both a'ht^o and a saint — the mos^ soldier- 
like of saints, the most saintly of soldiers. So 
special a coinbinatiqn* can never be common. It 
may^ perhaps, tend to deepen ^t once and hallow 
our own s»i‘nse of los* to think of just a few other 
instances* ^'hen the heart of nations has been 
clouded b}’- a likie sorrow, and when all that is 
ihost human among them has been stirred to its 
depths. Such occasions are, so to sp^ak, the All 
Saints’ Days of history, the time when goodness 
is doing its appointed work, drawing men to God 
by its very beauty, an^ shaming evil out of sight. 

We are thinking of men who, by the rare noble- 
ness of their character, have for a time, short or 
long, attracted in a high degree the love of man- 
kind, and have then, as in a moment, fallen in 
fight. 

I. There is perhaps no figure which better^ bears 
the fierce light of modern criticism than the char- 
acter of the illustrious Bayard. Now, no less than 
in his own time, he is the Good Knight, without 
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ftear and without repjroach,” the very type of Chivalry 
at its best, though Chivalry, as an institution, was 
even th^n stricken with palsy. Three hundred and 
sixty years have passed since Bayard fell in battle, 
yet how modern is the sound of the lamentations 
which were then dedicated to him by his faithful 
servitor and biographer ! Are they not almost a 
prophecy of another character, cast in the same 
knightly mould, which is to-day receiving the 
homage of all true Christian hearts ? 

“The mourning which took place at the announce- 
ment of ^ his death passed all description, and I 
believe there has not died 'these thousand years a 
gentleman so lamented by all ranks. To enumerate 
the virtues of the 'Good Knight were superfluous. 
All things pass.away but the love of GodC Suffice 
it, then, to say that he loved and feared God above 
all things, and in all his affairs and necessities he 
ever had cfecourse to Him, being fully persuaded 
that by Him and His infinite goodness all things 
are ordered, nor did he ever leave his chamber 
without recommending himself to '"Him in prayer. 
He loved his neighbour as himself, and never pos- 
sessed a rcrowm but it was at the service of the 
first who needed it. He was a great almsgiver, and 
gave his alms in secret. He was a sorry flatterer, 
and never swerved from speaking truth, were it to 
the greatest of friends. He looked with contempt 
upon this world’s wealth, and was at his death no 
richer than ' at his birth. In war none excelled 
* Translation by E. C. Kindersley, 1848, page 233-5. 
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him; dreadful tc the enemy, gentle and/qourteous 
to his friends.” 

What a pure, fragrant flower o?.a life ! we say tP 
ourselves, when* we remember the times at which it 
bloomed — an age not indeed without its gragdeur, 
hut deeply stained by proiligacyf and co4uption, 
and ser\ilky, •selfish lust of power. 

Bayard, let us rv,!nembei, was not ^he contem- 
pora y of a St. T ouis or an Kdward I., but of a 
Francis, and^r^ Henry VIII., a.nd a Constable do 
Bourbon, the brutal sacker of the Sacred City. 
How must the pure example of the Good Knignt'^ 
have been cherished in •those days by every “ humble 
and holy man of heart ” ! How must mothers have 
held him ^ forth as ah example to their sons,* and 
wives ^a model to tl* eir husbands ! 

II. Let us pass on a hundred years to another 
Jointly hero, whose goodness no less than his 
marvellous •successes filled the imagination and 
stirred the heart of Europe — I mean the brave 
and devout King of Sweden, Gustavus Adolphus. 
When, after b»rely two years of victory, he was 
struck down on the flelo of Lutzen, this is how 
the general feeling is described bj^ tha^ venerable 
Poet and Theologian who, till a few weeks ago, was 
known to many of us as the loved and honoured 
Archbishop of Dublin. 

“ It will be easy,” he says, to imagine what a 
cry, I will not say of despair, but of anguish* went 

• 

* Archbishop Trenches Gustaims Adolphus in Gertnany^ end of 
Lecture II. 
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up from ^ all Reformed Europe at the tidings “ of 
Gustavtj^s’s death. ]|n England men found it hard 
to believe that he was indeed dead ; and more than 
once the report tame that, though grievously 
wounded, he was still ali^fe and would recover, and 
yet accomplish 'the work which he had begun. 
And the circle of those who mourrred his premature 
taking away was wider even than this. The 
Christians of the East had learned to look forward 
to him as their destined deliverer frpm the yoke 
of the Mohammedan oppressor ; they, too, bewailed < 
the shattering of those visionary hopes of theirs. 
And, if not mourned by his# foes, still it was most 
honourable to them and to him that, in Germaijy 
at least, all violencd of party hate appe«ared hushed 
for the moment ,,in the presence of such a, death.” 

Strange, brethren, the spirituaj kin^fiip between 
all saintly and heroic souls, so that the eulogy prQr 
nounced upon one seems almost to* have been 
written for another who was to be born two centuries 
after ! 

III. Shall I weary you if I refer to just one more 

c 

record of the past, when national love and sorrow 
reached that point which may fairly be called 
sublime ? There are those of us whose fathers or 
whose mothers have told us of what they saw and 
felt at the funeral of Nelson. In this case the hero — 
the darling hero of England,” as he has been 
called by his eloquent biographer’*^ in a passage of 
almost unsurpassed beauty — was, as we know, com- 
. * Southey. 
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passed with man>' a human infirmity, ft is <!pwr 
sailors, indeed, with loucjiing ^d^latrv, called him 

Saint Nelson,” and disluouted his relics at his< 
grave ; but we lAiow that we are*t reading spiritually 
on less exalted ground when we pa-^s from Bayard 
and Gustavus and Gordon to the •great an^f most 
loveable, bift still Virtng Nelson. 

And yet. w'haf a riae reljgion there was in the 
mati ' What a devotion cl himself to God and to 
England ! I)g> you remember the prayer which he 
•penned just five ‘weeks before Trafalgar, when, as 
he said, “ I drove from •dear, dear Merton to go 
to serve my King and* country ? May the great 
God \^^hom I adore enable me to fulfil the expecta- 
tions of my country, * If it is I-fis good provide*nce 
to cut sRoi't my days upon earth, \ bow with the 
greatest submission^ His will be done. Amen.” 

• Have we not heard a prayer not unlike this even 
in these latter days ? Have we forgotten »the words 
which were written from Khartoum on March 3rd 
of last year — not twelve months since — words which 
might well be etigravcd hereafter, in some happier 
hour, on the pedestal of a column in that Mussulman 
city in honour of the great Christian^ho rf:onceived 
and wrote them ? I am comforted here in my 
weakness by the reflection that our Lord rules all 
things ; and it is dire rebellion to dislike or murmur 
against His rule. May His Name be glorified, these 
people blessed and comforted, and may I be deeply 
humbled, and thus have a greater sense of His 
indwelling Spirit ! This is my earnest prayer!” 
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Truly^, brethren, “ deep answers to deep.” Sailor 
and soldier alike tihrow their cares on God, alike 
pray the unselfish prayer that those whom they 
serve rilay be blesced through them, and that His 
will, not theirs, may be done. So may it ever 
be whh the hferoes whom England delights to 
honour ! How feeble beside therrs is the preach- 
ing of the Pulpit, on a day of peace, within 
hallowed walls ! 

And so it is that what Southey says of Nelson’s 
death sounds as though it had >been written for 
Gordon’s, “ The death wai5 felt in England as some- 
thing more than a public calamity ; men started at 
the intelligence, and turned pale, as if they* had 
heard of the loss of a dear friend An object of 
our admiration , and affection, of our pride ,atid of our 
hopes, was suddenly taken from us ; and it seemed 
as if we had never till then known how deeply Tve 
loved and reverenced him.” ’ 

Surely, brethren, we may use these beautiful 
words, with even a deeper meaning, of the great and 
good man who has just been snatched away. Surely 
it is no exaggeration to say that he speaks like a 
prophet of Christ to the men of this generation. 
The last week has been a week of Mission in this 
vast Diocese. Its object has been to stir men and 
women from the dull stagnation of their moral and 
spiritual routine ; to appeal to the Divine element 
within their souls ; to call them one and all — the 
rich, the high-born, the highly cultured and the 
fashionable, no less than the poor and degraded and 
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ignorant — to look at Christs ideal of life, ailti, gazing 
on it, compare with it their own| ^ 

And then, just as these Special Services began, and 
the prayers of thousands were rising to God that He 
would lift them out of their worldliness and t^ach 
them the lessons of the Manger •and the ^ Cross, 
suddenly there ♦hished across deserts, and seas the 
tidings of the lonely inaityrooin of One who stood ^ 
nut ^\foic the wod-i as the wmbol cf unworld- 
liness and S-df^.icnfice ; a a^an v^ho cared absolutely 
•nothing for weakh, or honour, or comforts of any 
kind ; who lived for others, prayed for others, and 
was at any moment ready to die for them ; 

* Who, doomed to*go m company with Pam, • 

Arf/ Fear and Bloodshed, miserable train, 
burned his necessity to glorious gain ; * 

a man who was nWer so much in his element as 
when miniskjring, at home or abroad, to misery 
and want ; whose conception of life was drawn 
straight from the Bible, and that faithful mirror of 
one aspect of tj;ie Bible, the famous Imitation of 
Christ ; a man who had for years trodden with 
unfaltering feet what that high-toned J^ook describes 
as “ the King's Highway of the Holy Cross,” and 
had accepted and, as it were, drunk in with every 
fibre of His being that most sublime of Christian 
truisms : “ Go where thou wilt, seek whatsoever thou 
wilt, thou shalt not find a higher way above, nor a 
safer way below, than the way of the Hrjy Cross,” 


Wordsworth’s Happy Warrior. 
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During the solemn week that has just closed, 
while every Prea^hefr and Missioner in London was 
seeking to impress once more this idea first on him- 
self and then on thbse to whom he ministered, was it 
nothing to know that the /most conspicuously Christ- 
like nian of his' day had just crowned a Christ-like 
life with a Christ-like death? Wai therd any appeal 
at such a time to compare with his example ? Was 
there any voice so eloquent as the hushed voice of 
the dead ? 

Therefore in an age of boundlc*ss self-indulgence, 
when comfort in every forth and avoidance of effort, 
physical and intellectual, spit^ad their snares so wide 
and so fatally, let us give thanks for this illustrious 
spectacle of heroic and saintly self-sacrifice. 

Let his great example stand, « - 
Colossal, seen of ever) land, 

And kee]) the soldier firm, the statesman pure. * 

Ay, his great example! What an example to the 
youngs who have life before them and have not yet 
shaped the lines of their career! What an elevating 
guide to parents in their aspirations for their children! 

For where is he 

Who dares foreshadow for an only son 
A lovelier life, a more unstained, than his ? t 

What an example for the soldier ! Surely among 
the many brave men over whom the flag of England 
waves somewhere to-day, in some portion of her 
world-wide empire, there must be not a few who are 

* Tennyson’s Ode on tJie Death of the Duke of Wellington. 
t Tennyson’s Dedication to the Idylls of the King. 
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even* now turning over the pages of a Bible, ^ perhaps 
too long unopened, and saying tcj themselves iji their 
hearts, This is the book wjiich, under God, gave 
Gordon bis heroism. ThiS is the companion wh’ch 

never failed him. This is* the friend which stpo’d 

• 

beside him ‘‘in perils by the huathent in perils "^in tht? 

city, in perils* in the wilderness, in perils «.mong false 

brethren.'’ This is rhe book by wb( se rule he lived,, 

and h whose spirit .-nd poM\ r v\ e doubt not he died. 

Unce moie, jv!iat an example to us aV \ Flow 

clear a summons t*j set the house of our social life in 
\ 

order, and sSee if it bears* any prints of the Holy 
Cross ! The “ woild is with us” everywhere, even in 
our religion. Even our modes of worship are a 
luxury. What a call* from Khartoum to greater 
simplicity* pf life, greater dread of spftness, greater 
thought for the pooj and the suffering, greater long- 
ing for the mind of Christ ! We have heard once 
again to-day ^thosc immoital words that ^ive each 
year to Ouinquagcsima Sunday a sanctity of its own: 
“ Though 1 have all faith, so that I could remove 
mountains, and h»vc not charity, I am nothing.” 

And here we have a man, our own countryman, 
who possessed in the highest degree box4i thqse Divine 
gifts, not only that boundless faith in God which 
made no task seem to him impossible, but even that 
rarer and purer treasure, the unfeigned love of his 
brother-men. 

“Thanks be unto God for His unspeakable gift” 
to His people and to FI is Church ! 


February iSth, 1885. 



IX. 

“GORDON’S PSALM.”* 

Psalm xcl i, ' 

, t. 

Whoso dwelleth U7ider the defence of the Most High shall abide 
under the shadow o) t/tc Almighiy 

, \ 

' i i 

“The 91st rsalm is a mountain of strength to all 
believers,” so Gordon wrote from Grave^n'd in 1869, 
one of the six quiet years which he used to speak of 
as the happiest of his Hie. Again, thirteen years 
later, in 'January, 1882, he wrote thus from 
Mauritius : “ I dwell more or less (I wish it were 
more) under the shadow of the Almighty” Few 
men, perhaps, even of the saintliest,' have ever lived, 
who could use such words quite so simply and so 
naturally ks the great man whose memory lays hold, 
of us at this season. We are livifig just now 
among his anniversaries. Thursday last, the 26th, 
was the eighth anniversary of his death. Yester- 
day, the 28th, was the sixtieth anniversary of his 
birth, 

* Preached in St. Michael’s Church, Chester Square, London, on 
behalf of the Gordon Boys’ Home, January 29th, 1893. 
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I 'know, Christian friends, that we speak a!id listen 
to-day for one definite object. Important as it is, it 
may be explained in a few sentences. But when 
those few sentences have been spbken, there remains 
something behind There remains the characcer of 
Gordon himself, of which it is but liHle to say that 
any man of woman ‘who studies it and honours it 
incurs a liie long Christian responsibility. A great 
charre <.cr is like a i reat sancraai^'. You visit it, and 
leave it, knd away, and then duty begins. 

♦ The Gordon Boys’ Home, at Woking, is the 
National Memorial to a 'great man. Its object is 
to save those that are lost ; to turn human waste 
into human wealth ; to take boys, as the phrase is, 
from the gutter, and Itrain thenf to be men and 
Christiariijf ;^o do for them what Gordon did for 
them during his six years at Gravesend, and what 
he^longed to do on a larger scale in the closing years 
of his life. ETVeryone remembers Tennyson’s famous 
letter a year-and-a-half ago : “ The only time I ever 
met Gordon, he spoke to me with great fervour about 
that project of h^, ‘ The Boys’ Home,’ and added, 

* You are the man to bring it about.’ I wish I were. 
I ‘grieve to hear that the Gordon Hoihe at Woking 
is in want of .;^ 40 ,ooo. He perished at Khartoum, 
leaving an everlasting memory. In so wealthy a 
country as England shall we suffer the cause in 
which his whole heart was interested to perish also 
for lack of funds?” 

TJie Home for which Tennyson thus* spoke and 
for which, in some ears at least, he still seems to 
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speak, wks begun in 1885, the very year of Gordon^s 
death. , At pres^ntj it shelters some *two-hundred- 
and-thirty bo^s-“ol fourteen years and upwards^' 
(I quote from the ‘official Report), with a view to 
fitting them for service*^ in any branch of Her 
Majesfy’s land *or sea forces, or for earning their 
livelihood by trade or industty 'or civil employ- 
ment.” 

m 

A great many of them naturally go into the army, 
but so far not the majority. As tc? the effect of 
their discipline and common life, we all know how^ 
difficult it is to draw up moral statistics. Those 
who.se duty it is to draw tlicm up are probably the 
first to distrust them ; still we look with interest to 
the* reports furnishled by Commanding Officers and 
Employers, and, in these we find that ofrthosc who 
have left the Home fifty-five oqt of a hundred are 
described as very good,Ht‘iriy-three as good, and 
only twelv,e as indifferent or bad. That the Home 
was well planned, that it is well governed, that it is 
doing a great good, that the good done is precisely 
of the kind that would have been dlarcst to Gordon's 
heart — all this may very safely be asserted. - And 
this being .so, •It is painful to have to add, on this 
anniversary, that far more money is needed. Out of 
the ;^40,ooo for which Tennyson asked as an 
endowment only ;^4,ooo has yet been obtained. 
Some of us may think, and think deliberately, that 
for a memorial so truly national, and .so wholly 
exceptional,* a grant of £20,000 or ^^^30,000 by the 
House of Commons would be more than justified, 
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and be grudged by very few — least of alli perhaps, 
by the working classes. 

Others may think that, while^the date of January 
26, 1885, is still a near and a dseadftft raentory, and 
while the men who Irnew Gordon personally are^ still 
living and honoured among us, some of thno> might, 
perhaps, band toj|>etlaer to write privately all over the 
country till the endowment so greatly needed is 
happily secured. The tim? for public appeals is 
pe*"ha[)S neadj^ t'.er; but time for pnvate effort 
► though fast eboipg, may still be found available. 

Meanwhile, Christian friends, if it be not imperti- 
nent in the preacher, to offer such counsel to 
strangers, let us do* what we can. Let us put 
ourselves to some inoonvenienco>; let us be wiHing 
to spread cur gifts over some years to come, that 
this truly ^ood work may not be onfy a half-success. 
For in truth we afl owe much to this man, Charles 
Gordon. 'Fen years ago he was almost unknown 
to the nation at large. He was famous in China, 
in Egypt, in the Soudan, but he was not yet revealed 
to his country rpen. Fie had lived and ruled in 

strange solitudes. One* might almost say of him, 
He was in the deserts till the day his showing 
unto Israel.”, 

It is not here that we can speak, even in passing, 
of his brilliant exploits as a soldier and a governor. 
Rather I would ask you to follow me as I try to say 
something of his religious life. It is in truth unlike 
any other, and yet it is a visible branch of the One 
true Vine. You might put aside for the time all the 

B. T7 
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romantic (Story of his strictly soldier-life — the “forlorn 
hopes ” in China, led cane in hand ; the astonishing 
camel rides, often ilone, over the deserts of the 
Soudan, more' thaa eight thousand miles in three 
years ; the riding alone, 'unarmed, into the den of 
thousaRds of slave-hunters, his bitterest enemies ; the 
quiet interview, chair beside chair,, with r the blood- 
thirsty King of Abyssinia, whom he had just in- 
furiated by observing tnat six feet of earth would 
soon hold them both ; all this, I say, you might 
for the moment put aside, togetjier with all the. 
marvellous resources, military 'as well as moral, 
moral as well as military, ^hich he developed so 
unweariedly at Khartoum, up to the very eve of its 
fall/ Even so, tha.e would s<:ill remain underneath 
all this, visible to reveient insight, the spisitual life 
of the man, the “ life hid with Christ Ifi God.” 

This century has been rich in Christian portraif- 
ures. Some of us can say with truth that we 
have found hardly any reading of keener interest 
than religious biographies, those, for example, of 
the two Wilber forces, of Simeon, ,.of Chalmers, of 
Arnold, of Maurice, of Shaftesbury, of Tait, of 
Thomas Erskwe and M‘Leod Campbell, of Charles 
Kingsley, of Keble, of Selwyn, of Patteson, of Han- 
nington, of Livingstone, of the two Lawrences, of 
Norman Macleod and others ; but, speaking for 
myself, I have not found a life of what I may call 
fresher spiritual flavour than that of Gordon. His 
thoughts arei always his own. What he says, whether 
new or old, is new ifo him. He has found it 
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for himself, and so it acts in him as# a living 
force. In Bishop Westcott’s latest work* there 
is a fine sentence : “ As a 4 an opinion on any 

of the great mysteries of self, tfie world and God 
is a reality for those who entertain it, and not • a 
conventional phrj'^e, it will be » moral power.’^ 
Just so it? is with Gordon. E^^cry one of his 

0[>iniorjis was with him power. Read his 

letters to nis sister : note wh<m and where they 
we-e written-^ia uhat solitudes, amid what dangers 
• and what ventures- -and you will be startled by 
what I call their freshnexss. You feel and almost 
hear beneath their words the pulses of the life of 
the soul. 

And the growth of this rich religious life may be 
in a measi^rc traced. In 1854, just ^before he went 
to the Crimea, we begin to see signs of it. There, 
amid hairbreadth escapes and constant hardship, 
the seed wSs doubtless ripening The^ wonderful 
three years of his command in China must have 
revealed to such an eye still more clearly the 
shaping as w’^ell •as the protecting hand of God. 
His owm troops, we are told, and also his enemies, 
came to believe that he bore a “^shargned life.” 
The phrase .has, from long use, lost some of its 
sharpness of edge, but there are still men of whom 
it is believed by others that they bear a “ charmed 
life,” and some who believe it of themselves. To 
a Napoleon at Lodi, it is his “star”; to many a 
brave but careless soldier of fortun«, it is his 
* The Gospel of Ltfe^ page 57. 
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“ luck ; ‘‘to a Havelock, a Stonewall Jackson, a 
Gordon, it is the protecting hand of God. He has 
dwelt under the defence of the Most High ; he 
abides under the Shadow of the Almighty. 

' It was not, however, in China, if we may judge 
from Gordon’s Setters, that his soul received that 
decisive stamp which was to s‘eal him ^as Christ’s 
servant unto his life’s end. 

It is at Gravesend, 'from 1865 to 1871, when 
he was from thirty-two to thirty-eight years of age, 
that we first begin to see clearly the disciplined 
Christian life. We see it -in words, now becoming 
habitual, and we see it stil^ more in deeds. 

Such a life of a brother-man is surely holy 

♦ 

grotind.” We wotJld wish to tread it with rever- 
ence, as we point here and there to a fesv sacred 
spots 

1. One great Christian truth seems to ha^^e 
arrested Gordon early, and, unlike somsi^ other parts 
of his youthful endowment, to have clung to him 
through life, I mean the indwelling of God in man. 
Passages like this occur constantly : 

“ The indwelling of the Spirit makes the Christian 
faith different'' from all other religions.” This at 
Gravesend in 1866. 

Again, at Jerusalem, in 1883, seventeen years 
after, “ The grand distinctive mark of the Christian 
religion, which causes it to differ from any other 
religion, is the indwelling of God in man.” 

And, once more, on March 3rd, 1884, from 
Khartoum — how eloquent, how touching, both the 
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date and the placi — “ I am interested in jfiy 
(his Reflections in Palestine^) fo;; it may Jend to 
show forth God’s dwelling i/s. ’This is the great 

secret. Withoul us He Is houseless. He needs us, 

• * 

and hOw much do we nepd Him. T am comforfed 
here in my weakne'^s by the refl«.ction that our 
Lord rules* all tWngs. May His narqie ho glorified ; 
ihc^e people, the f-oor ^Kuuanese, ble.^sed and 
^omfntcd; and may i deeply humbled, a.nd 
thus have a gK ater .sense ot HL indwelling Spirit 1 
This rny can rest prayer” 

We are not, of coufse, representing thL great 
Scriptural thought as a new thought. We are not 
again, as critics and students, inquiring how far it 
is strictly true to speak of it as the distinctive mark 
of th(^ Gh^istian religion. What w^ do note is that 
this great Soldier »took it to his heart, embraced it, 
worshipped it, and, by qyery faculty of which life 
is capable“gratitude, praise, ^elf-surreiider, tender 
sympathy, boundless daring, and yet more boundless 
hope — lived by it. 

They tell u^ that once, and only once, he 
preached what might be called a sermon.’^' It was 
at Gravesend, in a small Sunday'* School, on a 
seething summer day. He had to speak to children 
seated on two different storeys, and could only be 
seen by half of them. He stood on the rickety 
staircase, took out his little Bible — that Bible which 
the Queen now keeps in a crystal case at Windsor 

*I quote here from The World's Workers — “General Gordon/^ 
page 65. By the Rev. J. A. Swaine. 
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by the Side of his bust — and read out to these 
“ little ones of Christ those profound and majestic 
words on which His greatest saints and scholars 
have thought and thought again without fathoming 
their depths; “Whosoever shall confess that Jesus 
is the Son of God, God dwelleth in him and he in 
God," 

One of those who ^ then heard him recalls his 
look, “ that far away look in the speaker’s eyes, as 
of one lost in wonder at the grandeur of the truth.” 
One thinks of him with this look, and this thought, 
on the roof of the palace^ at Khartoum in March, 
1884, and again — may we not? — in January, 1885. 

2. Let us take another of his favourite thoughts. 
Gordon is one 0/ the witnesses, truly “ a great 
multitude which no man can numbjr/^’ to the 
preciousness and the power of player, whether that 
prayer be for ourselves o*" for others. 

It is our century, it is almost our generation, 
which has been privileged to receive one call to 
prayer, not likely ever to be silenced : 

Pray for my soul. More things are wrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of, therefore let thy voice 
Rise, like a fountain, for me night and day. 

For what are men better than sheep, or goats, 

That nourish a blind life within the brain, 

If, knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer. 

Both for themselves and those who call them friend^ 

That is the way in which the Poet presents the 
great thought. How is it presented by the Soldier 
and Ruler of the solitudes of the Soudan ? As 
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we might have expected, it is in a practical, a 
literary form. I quote one senteqce : “ Prayng for 
the people whom I am abou* tc/visrt gives me much 
strength and it ‘is wonderful ho^v something seems 
always to hav^c passed between us when I pieet 
for the first time with a ch’cf fot* whom *l have 
prayed.” •“Sonjrtfting has passed between us.*' 

Thc^e has been alreadv an ^’ii.bass'" ano an inter- 

9* 

view. The Christian who prays for another and 
the man for* v horn he prays are not strangers,, 

* They are in touoh A ‘‘wall of partition” has been 
broken down 

3. Another thought, ^a truly great one, where it is 
since/e, is the knowing of God, It seems to me that 
few, even ^mong good Christians^, have the sustained 
elevatiofi soul to repeal quite hongstly the sublime 
words : “ Almighty God, Whom truly to know is 
werla^ling life, grant us perfectly to know Thy Son 
Jesus Chris? to be the Way, the Truth, and the 
Life.” 

Most of us w^ho call ourselves His servants are 
glad to work ibr Him in some way, and to do 
or even suffer some tilings in His name, but to 
know Him, to love Him with all the*wf;j<3f, to think 
of Him, to- seek after Him as known and yet 
unknown, the Omega as well as the Alpha of the 
Infinite Self-unveiling, this to most of us is a fatigue. 
“ It is high, we cannot attain unto it.” 

In one of the Magazines of this month, which 
everyone is reading, there is a story ab< 5 ut Tennyson 
* The Nnieteenth Century, 
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not likely to be forgotten. Some one had said to 
him, ** dearest^ object in life, when at my best, is 
to leave the world, 'oy however little, better than I 

t 

found it — what is* yours?'’ To ‘ this. Tennyson 

4 

answered, My greatest wish is to have a clearer 
vision cf God.” * 

Is it fanciful to detect a common ' “ touch of 
nature ” in this reply of the great Poet and in one 
of the most remarkable of all Gordon’s letters ? 
It was written in July, 1876, from Lahore, on the 
Nile, between Gondokoro and the^ Albert Nyanza. 
He was just starting on an expedition which sorely 
strained his health. He was preparing to take to 
pieces a one hundred and eight ton steamer and pyt 
her together on Victoria Lake. * These are ^ome of his 
home thought's ” at this moment : “ are all 
approaching, at different intervalf,, our great exist- 
ence — God According tQ His pleasure, He reveals 

Himself in ^different degrees to different ‘people. To 
know Him is the ultimate point of His vast design 
in the creation of this world and of all worlds. Man 

at his birth beholds a veil before hiih which shrouds 

<> 

the Godhead. If his lot is to be born in Christian 
lands, he h?s the attributes of the Godhead explained 
to him by the Word, both written and incarnated ; 
but, though he may know by his intellect the truth 
of the Word, things are so contradictory in this life 
that the mystery still remains. . . . To the 

black man the same shrouded Being presents Him- 
self, and we *do not know how He reveals Himself, 
and perhaps the black man could not say himself, 
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but it the same Godhead^ and has the sifme i ttri- 
butes, whether known or unknowiv^* 

Lofty thoughts these, sutely* Thc^ suggest the 
picture of a Theologian in his study rather than of 
an Explorer and an Engine^^r in his cabin. •Bbt 
they only serve to throw light on andlner of Gordon’s 
sayings, as*ra(y^s*it is dewHjt : Wc would like 
ir> know Chust’s life ->ur looms, /ram ihe Bible*. 
God 1 :nches it to ns actuaih hv the triaL of this life** 
4. Let ut e*iL as we began, with the 91st Psalm, 
We hcivc come *10 speak of the 46th Psalm as 
Luther’s Psalm, “God i% our hope and «t*ength.” 
We might fairly speak of the 91st as Gordon’s 
Psahp, “ WToso dwelleth under the defence of the 
Most liigb shall abi 5 e under fhe shadow of* the 
Almighty^ This certai’^^ty of Goci’s protection, in 
life and in deatii, is always with him. “ I have my 
Rohinoor with me” — the. Presence of God — “and 
who can taC:e that from me 01 make^me fear?” 
Again, late in 1883, just before he was to be 
made known to his countrymen, “ Shall I go to 
the Congo? Fbr me life is ended. I live more 
or less in the future life, thanks to God. My Friend 
is with me, and I am quieted with thd^ knowledge of 
His rule.” And, once more, the last letter ever 
received from him by the beloved correspondent 
of forty years: “December 14, 1884, Khartoum. 
This may be the last letter you will receive from me, 
for we are on our last legs. . . . However, God 

rules all, and, as He will rule to His glory and our 
welfare, His will be done.” 
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Christmn friends, I have tried to remind you, 
often tjjjrough hi^ own words, what manner of man 
this nation lost* just eight years ago. l o speak 
of his deeds w^s <fut of the questfon. It seemed 
IeSs*impossible to recall some of his thoughts. If 
you read his letters, you must not expect to find 
smooth words. None of our religious Schools will 
find itself highly praised. England herself does not 
fare very well at the hands of her illustrious son. 
He felt her faults, I think we must say, even more 
keenly than her greatness. He was ready to live ' 
for her, to suffer for her, 'and still more ready to 
die for her, but he was not keen to praise her — 
either her popular religions, or her social hab[ts, 
or her politics, or her trade ' They did not appear 
to him quite Christian, or, to say the j-e*iith, very 
noble or very honest. All one ca,p say is, he desired 
to see her and every act of hers and every National 
and Imperial responsibility in the light of God’s 
judgment, the same searching light in which he 
ever strove to stand himself. If he judged his 
country severely, he was far mc>re severe upon 
himself 

And yet t^iere was in him an infinite tender- 
ness. The softest part of his heart was in the 
presence of all that was young, weak, poor, suffering, 
down-trodden. For once in his life, during the 
quiet years at Gravesend, this part of his nature 
had free scope. It was there that he made the 
discovery, ^ Love is the badge of discipleship.” 
It was there that this strong Soldier, fresh from 
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his romantic triumphs in China, found #an outlet 
for a heart which was never destined to know the 
sweet joy> of home and fathe hood. There,* as it 
has been s 'ld,* “ he lived whcflly /or others; his 
house was Schocii and rfospital, and Almsaou§e*h\ 
turn, more like the abode of a Misllionary th^m of a 
Colonel of*Engiix^e*s. The troubles of c a interested 
him alike. He toot a spec'al de]r;ht in children,, 
but specially in bo}s employed on tlie river or 
the sea. he rescued from the gutter^ 

cleansed them and clothed them, and kept them 
for weeks in his home. •. . He caJled/^cm his 
Kings, and for many* of them he got berths on 
board ship.'' He followed them in thought and 
in prayer ^in their voyages, mailcing their positions 
with pill‘d his map. He gave them his heart, 
and he won lhc,irs. 

• And, therefore, it was a true instinct which moved 

• 

his friends, ^vhen the dreadful mess^e Qashed from 
Khartoum eight years ago, to select for his monu- 
ment the bes^'-loved work of his life. Other legends 
will doubtless gather in time round the name of 
Chinese Gordon, and the Governor of the Soudan, 
and the Defender of Khartoum, standing upon his 
palace-roof, day after day and week after week, till 
his hair grew snowy-white, waiting for the far-off 
waving of the English flag ; but the image of him 
which will visibly live on, embodied in a permanent 
institution, is the Gordon “who gave his heart to 


* I quote here from The Story of Chinese GordoHf by A. Egmont 
Hake, page 223. 
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the young, the poor, and the outcast”; the beloved 
Colonel^ of Gravesend living among his boy-Kings ; 
the man who believbd, with an intensity of practi- 
cal faith rare evefi among the ripest Christians, 
that every child of man was born in the image 
of God; and thit it was not, and is not, the will 
of our Father in Heaven that one of His little 
ones should perish. 


January 2 ()th, 1893 
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FITNEKaL Of r-ilESIilENT OARFir.LO* 

THE^ *lOl RNING Oi aADADIilMMOr.'. 

2 Kings xxiii* 30 , Zechariah xji ii^ t-. 

And his servant: Lorried hmn in a chariot dead from MegiddOy 
and brought him to Jerusalem, and buried him in his own 
sepulchre. , • 

In that day sir dl there bt a great mourning in Jerusalem, as the 
mouffui^iy^ I Hadadrimron in the i^allcy of Migiddon, 
And i/u Ian a ^hall mourn, every family apart. 

The valle/*of Megiddon. Few the Holy 

Land were linked with such sorrowful memories. 
It was here that the “ last royal hero of Israel 
fell in battle. * He was pierced by the archers of 
the Egyptian king. “ lie was placed in his second 
chariot of reserve, and carried homo® to. Jerusalem 
to die there of his wounds. “ So mournful a 
death,'’ it has been written, | had never occurred 
in the Jewish annals. All the population of the 

* Preached in the Chapel of Harrow School on September 25th,. 
1881, the first Sunday of the term. 

‘t The First Lesson for the Evening of the 15th Suijday after Trinity. 
t See Stanley’s Lectures on the Jewish Church. Second Series ^ 
End of Lecture XXXIX. 
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city and /-he kingdom attended the funeral. There 
was an elegy oyer the departed king. It was 
written by the- mast plaintiff of the prophets, 
Jeremiah, who now first appears en the scene of 
put)][ic acts. Long afterwards was that sad day 
remembered, both as it was celebrated on the field 
of battle and at Jerusalem. The^ lamentation of 
Jeremiah was preserved in memory as a national 
institution, even till long after the return from the 
Captivity. Every family shut itself up^ and mourned 
apart. In the prospect of the heaviest calamity < 
that could befall the natioi?, this was the mourning 
which recurred to them, mourning as one mourneth 
for his only son, in bitterness as one that is in bitter- 
ness* for his first-botSi.’' 

And why was this } Why was Josiah mourned 
with an anguish and a universality beyond anything 
recorded of such princes as David and Solomon and 
Hezekiah ? ^ Partly, no doubt, because erf the violent 
and tragical nature of his death — a King slain in 
battle, like our own Harold, when fighting for his 
people against a terrible invader. ^ Partly, again, 
because, though he had reigiied many years, he was 
still in the^ prime of his vigour, not yet forty years 
of age ; “ his sun had gone down while it was yet 
day.” 

Partly, also — and surely we may say chiefly — 
because of his goodness ; because of the high hopes 
reposed in him ; because, from his youth, his heart 
had been tender to seek the Lord ; because, like a 
true King, he had “ loved righteousness and hated 
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iniquity ; because, almost frc m the first, ^hen but 
twelve years of age, he ha(i set himself to reform 
his nation, and, in the noble la^iguage of a iar later 
Prophet, “ to make ready a f^ople* prepared 'or 
the Lord.’' • 

It may be wo/-:i our Vhik- to iijger fo{ a few 
moments soirje -rjf the words vhicH ha\e been 
read to us this evening. It wiM be seen ^hat they 
tell of no comuion caiecr. • They bring before us 
a Reformer, iV:.Miiae to do good, and carrying his 
people with ijim. ^ “ And tne king stood by a pillar,” 
in the inner court bf thg house of the Lord^ “ and 
made a covenant before the Lord, to walk after the 
Lord, and to keep llis commandments and His 
statutes with all theiiP heart and all their soul, to 
perform v/ords of this covenant that were written 
in this book. And all the people stood to the 
cpvenant.” 

And thei¥* follows the catalogue all that loath- 
some undergrowth of corruption — all the foul 
abuses,” as we should call them — which the Re- 
former bent himself to destroy. One he “ burned ” ; 
another he ‘‘ put dowft ” * a third he “ stamped 
small to powder ” ; a fourth he “ hrai^e do\/n ” ; a 
fifth he “ defiled ” ; a sixth he took away ” ; a 
seventh he “ brake in pieces,” Everywhere we find 
energy, thoroughness, a determination to make no 
compromise with evil, a sacred “ zeal for the Lord,” 
beyond even that of Hezekiah. It is with loyal 
enthusiasm that the sacred historian thus sums up 
his acts and his character : And like unto him 
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vims there no king before him, that turned to- the 
li^rd with all his heart, and with all his soul, and 
with alt his might, a<^cording to all the law of Moses ; 
neither after him a^^ose there any like him.” 

^And therefore we can understand something of 
the shock, the horror, the pity, the sense of national 
desolation, when this beloved » and trusted Ruler 
was stricken down, yet young, by the arrow of 
the foreigner. There *is a terrible store-house of 
human sorrow that lies buried beneath that cold 
and marble-like epitaph : “ In his days Pharaoh- , 
nechoh, king of Egypt went up against the king 
of Assyria to the river Euphrates ; and king Josiah 
went against him ; and he s/ew him at Megiddo^ 
wheel he had seen He slew him, or rather, 

he dealt him his mortal blow, near the ^irine of 
the two Syrian gods, Iladad and Rimmon ; and 
thus we trace the sad allusion o\ the later Prophet 
as he looks back upon that fatal fieW : In that 

day shall there be a great mourning in Jerusalem, 
as the mourning of Hadadrimmon in the valley of 
Megiddon. And the land shall mc\urn, every family 
apart.” < 

You will sge, I am sure, why I have chosen this 
passage for our thoughts to-day. 

You know that to-morrow there is to be ‘‘ a 
great mourning,” such as I suppose the wotld has 
never seen. Yes ; when we consider, however 
superficially, the tragic circumstances of the death 
of the Sufferer, the vast regions now darkened by 
its shadow, the undoubted depth and genuineness 
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of the public grief, the electric touch hf which it 
thrills all nations, and above all th« two great kindred 
nations that ought never to hafe se'parated in ange% 
it can be no Exaggeration to that this g^'eat 
mourning the Anglo-Saxon race is wholly* 6n- 
paralleled in histoiy. 

Apart from graver meaning at l’hs moment, 
it is, to those who lo'' k back ur>orj die nr 5t. one of 
the Tar»sl strange ^nd start Lmg proofs of the healing 
touch of tin^.^# It is precisely a hundred years since 
* there vas seen hi North America one of the most 
signal humiliations that •ever discredited the proud 
English name. It was* on Sc'ptember 28th, just one 
centijry ago, that the combined forces of America 
and France first appeared in sight of Yorktown, 
which waiK held by the Pmglish army, under Lord 
Cornwallis. Ii Wois on the 19th of October, th^ee 
short weeks after, that the Convention was signed 
by which the whole of that English^^tniy laid down 
their arms as prisoners of war. The news reached 
England five weeks later. One of the members of 
the Cabinet was asked how the Prime Minister ^ook 
the coinmuiiicrition.^ “ As he would have taken a 
cannon ball hi his breast I' was the'^refDly. “He 
opened his arms, exclaiming, wildly, as he paced up 
and down the room, ‘ O God, it is all over ! ’ ” Even 
the King, the firmest of men, showed ^ome signs of 
unwonted emotion. Abroad, the enemies of England 

exulted. It was believed that her day was over. 

• 

^ See Lord Mahon’s History of England ^ Vol. VII., chap. Ixiv,, 
p. 215. 

B. 
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A hundred years have since rolled away. The 
empire Britain has been pushed far and -wide over 
India, and Australia', and New Zealand, and South 
Africa. The Thirteen Revolted ' Colonies, which 
then, by that capitulation, virtually won the prize 
for which they were struggling, are now fast becom- 
ing, and are visibly destined to become, the mightiest 
of all the peoples of the earth. And now that th^ir 
foremost Representative has been stricken down by 
the hand of the assassin, in the first promise of a 
beneficent career, the two great nations stand as one* 
around his grave ; and the most cherished wreath 
which will lie to-morrow on the coffin of the 
successor of Washington is the gift of the Q«<fen 
of England, the grand-daughter of King jpeorge IH. 
Truly to nations, as well as to men, to aations^on 
the threshold of a Century, no less than to boys 
at School on the threshold of a new Term, we may 
apply with^iill reverence those solemn words, “ It 
doth not yet appear what we shall be * 

Brethren, it seemed impossible to be silent oil 
such a subject this evening, or to speak of it only 
by the way. I know there are many other thoughts 
which are near to our hearts on such a day as this. 
This autumn Term is the spring of our school year. 
Many are among us for the first time. Many more 
feel the newness of their position, of their influence, 
of their responsibilities. We cannot be suspected of 
indifference to such thoughts. God forbid ! No ; 
to be penetrated by a sense of the eternal freshness 

* The Morning Sermon had been preached on this text. 
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of new responsibilities, of the necessity c f ®od’s daily 
and hourly help, of the grandeur ^f seif-^ons^cration, 
of the elevating and protei powf^f of prayer : — 
this is the first tfest of soundness *in the faith, alike in 
you and in ns. May I pot dare to apply to^tTiis 
those beautiful words which we hccird this i1\orning, 
Your heavenly 4 ^" dther knowciJi that yt have need of 
jU these flunks les ; deep, cle^p neee. With- 
out turtn, without l-lini to keep alivn within us, 

we can do nothing 

But snfhcient to each day is its ov/n duty. To-day 

we seem drawn out of t)urselves by an h'resistible 

force ; one of those fofees which compels the most 

fiivolpus to think, and almost forms an epoch in 
• • * 
j’jthe hearts, of nations. We see the whole civilized 

'world, t-ihd ciuefly the millions upoi> millions of our 

own blood, rnourn^g around the grave of a Man 

whose very name a year ago was unknown outside 

his country *to all but a few sUidcTiTl'S. He is 

mourned because of the high place to which he had 

been called ; because the human conscience loathes 

the tiade of the assassin, and sees in this case 

absolutely nothing to redeem the crime ; because 

the Victim lay through all those we^y« weeks on 

a bed of suffering that we could almost see, and 

bore that suffering with the calmness of a brave 

man and the submission of a Christian ; and also, 

I cannot doubt it, because there is a deep conviction 

in the heart of mankind that this violent death had 

in it something of martyrdom ; because it is believed 

that the murdered man was one of those rarer and 
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choicer spirits which revolt at corruption, and was 
certain, ^had his life been spared, to leave his great 
country purer than' he found her. It is these 
feelings — we caiindt tell in what proportions they 
arb intermingled — which give depth and solemnity 
to the ''unexampled mourning of to-morrow. It is 
much that a prominent Ruler — ^one whom England 
insists on appropriating as an Englishman — has 
been stricken down in less than mid career. It is 
7nore^ much more, that a Christian Statesman, and 
honest moral Reformer, should ha^e been suddenly 
snatched -away, “when be^t employed and wanted 
most.” Just so far as the hiearts of any of us have 
been touched to search for and to revere p^oral 
worth among rulers in all ranks of hfe,^so far will 
the mourning (?f to-morrow have some nxeining for 
us. It cannot be to us all that it is to his sorrowing 
fellow-countrymen. It cannot be to us all that itds 
to older mcft-,^7^ho have made a studj^ 'of America, 
and who saw in the late President just the kind of 
Ruler that she seemed to need. But something we can 
all see, even the youngest, a gredt office gallantly 
entered upon in an unselfish and resolute spirit ; 
a sudden oblow bravely met ; a grievous suffering 
nobly endured ; a nation’s sorrow reaching beyond 
the grave, and seeming to throw a darkness even 
over the future. 

Let us, brethren, so far as we can, learn here to 
live outside ourselves. Let us, so far as we can, 
“ rejoice with them that do rejoice, and weep with 
them that weep.” Let us ask God of His mercy to 
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bring light out of this darkness ; first to Jhe v. idow 
and the fatherless, then to every patriot in America 
who yearns for his counti y s highest good. With 
them, as with •us, taeie are tiiseases which sap 
the purit> of public life/ ^Vith them, as with ^s, 
there aie influences at work which threaten to de- 
grade arurto vu^^a^ize the nobie art of government. 

It is, as 'A’-c have bten taugiii, die office of a great 
to pur:^' Uie e/fot^OTis by the sense of 
pity.” Maw'och he the fruit of this august spec- 
tacle : Among* the many milhons of men and 
women speaking the same language, on both sides 
of the Atlantic, who to^moriow will share— or almost 
sharp-— the same sorrow, may there be many to 
resolve, by the help oT God, thaf in youth, in middle 
y^cars, ahd in old age, tiny will “ hTt^up their hearts,” 
and show then devotion to their Master, Christ, by 
kving and dying for the regeneration of their 
countrv ’ 


SeptemOer 25 ^/', i38i. 
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THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO* 

Joshua xxiv. 17; Junors v. 31. 

The Lord our God^ He it ts that^ brought us up and our 
fathers out of the land of Egvpt^ from the house of 
bondage^ and which did those great signs in our s&^ht^ 
ahd pfeserved us in all the way w her an we^ went^ and 
among all the people through whom we passed.^ 

And the land had rest Jorty years 

Does anyon^ believe that God has berti less with 
our fathers than He was with the fathers of the 
people of Israel? That He was the God of Jewish 
history, but is not the God of EngKsh history? If 
so, he may be sure that hb has read his Bible 

amiss. He /nay have read it reverently and 

1 1 

devotionally, and may have gained from it many 
lessons for personal guidance, but still, in great 
measure, his eyes have been closed. He has for- 
gotten the words of that Divine Master to Whom 
Moses and the Prophets bore witness, “ God is not 
the God of the dead, but of the living.” He can 

* Preached in the Chapel of Hanow School, June i8, 1876 
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enter but faintly into the noble appeal ^of Joshua 
to his countrymen, ‘‘i!ome hither and hear the words' 
of the Lord yonr G<icL Here|;)y } e shrill kr v that 
the living G<id is among you.” • 

Why do I Mjyycst tBis thouglit thi? ('veniixg ? 
The i8lh >1 .ui.e one of the grcctt da^, s in 

riish ^j.toiy^ • f mus alvv^avs r mai.i so. 
\Vhatc\ er I * s' -e ^or us, raic for tuo >e that 
M iiier, whet^'. r centiu/o^ o^ incieasing honou 
or years of^t usning humliation, Englishmen can 
never '\^ase to .be stirred by the nicmory of that 
great Sunday, whicT, ju'it sixty-one years ^a^o, filled 
every heart hi Englajid with joy and pride, and 
gave rest to Europe* for forty 3'ears. 

Il caniK-^t, surel}^* be wrong* to devote j* few 
minute reverent thought to that great deliver- 
ance, wTen, tj, rough Ihc long summer day, the 
frite of nations trembled in the balance. The 
time has gene by for boasting, but, it can nwer 
be too late to lie thankful. 

Two at least of England’s sternest battles have 
beer I fought oi? the Sunday, Waterloo and Inker- 
mann. One of our Focts,''^' an honoured Harrow 
man, still living, has drawn in touching verse the 
picture of . one of them. He contrasts the quiet 
Sabbath in Ihigland with the dreadful turmoil of 
the battle-field. He speaks oi the pleasant Sunday 
greetings at home — the release from care, the peace- 
ful worship, the thankful ease, the children gathered 
at evening round the knees of their parents. 

* J^oemb by Archbishop Trench, 1865. hikermamt. 
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So fared this day with us : but how with you ? 

What* gallant hosts of England, was your cheer, 

Who, numbered hearts as gentle and as true 
As any kneeling at our altars here ? 

P"or that same seashn of our genial ease, 

, It was your very agony of strife; 

While each of those our gdiclen moments sees 
With you the ebbing of some noble life. 

And then, hinting at the cause for which they 
struggled, and the sure*' help they found in God 
and in themselves, and the sublime fortitude which 
they displayed, he thus concludes — he, a grave, 
devout student and an Archbishop of our Church : 

We greet you o’er the waves,' nor fear to say, 

Our Sabbath setting side by side with youis, 
cYours was the better and far <nobler day, 

And days like it have made that ours endures 
. * ’ 

Yes ! that last thought is one on which our hearts 

should linger. The blessings which we enjoy sq 
abundantly, apd often so unthinkingly,^ have been 
bought, not dropped upon us ; bought with a price, 
bought with maimed bodies, and blighted youth, and 
broken hearts, and desolated homeni* ; bought with 
boundless devotion and steAi manhood, and the 
resolve that^ England should not be put to shame. 

Of us it is as true as ever it was of the con- 
temporaries of Joshua, “ I have given you a land 
for which ye did not labour, and cities which ye 
built not, and ye dwell in them ; of the vineyards 
and oliveyards, which ye planted not, do ye eat'^ 
It is hard ‘for us, my young brethren, to imagine 
the feelings of our forefathers when the news of 
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the' great victor}' reached them. For iieajly twenty 
years they had been engaged in^the most^terrible 
of wars, tin it almost seamed as ‘though war was 
the natural attitude of nations. •The*war had bc^en 
rich in what fs called gloiy. but rich also in misses 
— not those m’^jries only which *are syruboli'^ed 
by cro\\d(?d lio^ifals and muUiplie^’ orphanages 
thick set monin ieii^s Church or Chiuchyard, 
but nitserie.) dee[)e/, me r? vride-spreading, more 
p >isonous — iiij iv^us taxation, the poor forgotten, the 
grov Ih n ' barbarism in town and country, an ab- 
sorption of the best eiiergies of the b rren, 
not in fightine the natural eneniies of mankind — 
ignorance, and disease, and brutality, and crime — 
but in savjng the larttl from invasion, and he^b^ng 
Kutt'pe •tv be free. A noble cause, God knows, 
but dem<u'idiiig a fearful price. 

• ]\Tin}^ years may pass^ before you even be gin 
to uriderstahri the frightful degrac^atign that came 
on vast masses of Englishmen, and, still worse, Eng- 
lish women and children, from the pauperism and 
the misery occaiicmed by the war. And now, at 
last, on the i8th da}^ of June, this long agony 
had passed away, and the land migjjt breathe 
again. Trafalgar had freed her from the fear of 
invasion. Waterloo had guaranteed the indepen- 
dence of Europe. 

It is by its Poets that the feeling of a nation is 
best expressed. We cannot read the language of the 
Poets of that time without seeing how* profoundly 
they were moved by the moral aspects of the 
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event Tjieir tone has but little of boasting. Rather 
it expresses intense thankfulness, a conviction that 

r ^ . 

God has been with ,the nation in a just cause, and 
carried it through^ for His own cpurposes. Such 
is , the tone of three men so different in genius 
and in, tempe/^ament as Southey, Wordsworth, 
and Walter Scott. It can liai-dly be doubted 
that they interpreted correctly the predominant 
feeling of the men of* their day. When at the 
conclusion of Peace a general Thanksgiving was 
appointed through the nation, it, was no formal 
State Service. It was th^ over-flow of thousands 
of hearts. 

Looking back now on tnat historic starting 
point, we can suiL^ly see that God has still been 
among us. It was said at the time by pne of the 
writers to whom I have referred above : The 
victory leaves England in security and peace 
In no age and in no country has man* fever existed 
under circumstances so favourable to the full de- 
velopment of his moral and intellectual faculties 
as in England at this time. The* peace which she 
has won by the battle of Waterloo leaves her at 
leisure to jyirsue the great objects and duties of 
diffusing the blessings of civilization and Christianity.” 

It would be easy to sneer at the incompleteness 
with which that great task has been attempted and 
performed — the timidity of statesmen, the selfishness 
of privilege, the mammon-worship of wealth, the 
narrowness of demagogues, the profligacy of fashion, 
the materialism of science, the worldliness of the 
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Clergy. Assure* Uy, if a Joshua or an ^Isai ih or 
an Ezekiel could comment on tl^e life of England 
since the crowning virtoiy f Waterloo, his language 
would not be heneyed vvords. tde would, as God's 
ambassador, find much to deplore and to denounjp*. 

But still it SLOins to me mquesdonable that the 
task I -vp6kc of.h^s been atmmpicd, uowever im- 
fectiy, siid that 's tins which ha .‘^^amped 
Rno^'sb history di:niij, no \\ Mvo geueivtions. T^e 
best heart^ beads ot our countrymci\ and oui 

count I omen have been conserratod to the effort 
of purifying the national blood, of making Chri >t’s 
religion a fad tuid not a phrase, of curbing injustice, 
of remembering the * poor, of rerlaiining vice, of 
enlightenir^g igiiorancet of helping* men to help tlfem- 
selves, r)f^i(.mming the dde of luxurious prosperity 
by jiigid -jcruuny and organized interference. 

« Much has bern done, jnuch is being done, and 
much ‘'till fc?mains to be done. That we have the 
means and the opportunity and the will to do it 
is due in no slight degree to the great event which 
this ^lay com mefn orates. With all the sores that 
still mar the perfection of our country’s health, 
we may confidently assert that, if England had 
been stricken down on the field of Waterloo, her 
subsequent history would have been far darken 
A weaker nerve, a poorer spirit, a less buoyant 
faith, would have directed her efforts after self- 
regeneration. 

If this be sound argument, it is not e^sy to exag- 
gerate the blessing which this day records. It is 
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to us what Beth-horon was to Israel in the days of 
Joshua.^ It enabled the nation to work out the 
high destinies to ‘which God had called it. In order 
to do great things 'for God or man, a people must 
firj,t be free. 

And this leads me to offer you two pieces of 
counsel of a plain and practical - kind. ‘ All his- 
tory, as we know, is made up greatly of war ; 
and for young readers it is always the wars that 
have the greatest interest. And this, not from 
any love of cruelty or horrors, but because wars 
bring out great deeds, both of courage and of 
chivalry, for which every-day life seems less to offer 
scope, and also because there is a tendency to tajee for 
granted that the strongest and the boldest is another 
name for the , best. The counsel, then^ %hich I 
would offer you is this, Always accustom yourselves, 
^ in reading of wars, to try to find out the cause, and 
to care to kno\v the right. Ask whether it is a 
war which, if spoken of in the Bible, would have 
been spoken of with approval ; whether it was meant 
to bring about good, and whether nations did, in 
fact, become the better for itV Ask whether it was a 
struggle wjtk* which the hearts of the best men could 
sympathize, and in which victory was precious not 
because it fed vanity, but because it broke some 
crushing yoke. The incidents of battles are sure to 
be read. Think also of the cause for which men 
fought. There have been battles which were little 
more than hecatombs offered to gigantic selfishness. 
There have been battles — is not Waterloo one of 
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them? — of whicl we may say, We renjemh^r no 
more the anguish, for ioy that ^ nation has been 
born into the world. 

This is CPC homely .ounsel, ^hich may be useful 
to us all^ helping to make ns thoiightfnl and serious 
in the midst ot carrnge and agonyj- and so .like the 
weil-knowri 1 hippy *Vvarrior of VVt»rds\.' ^rtb, 

Who, Joomeu * :t company vvith Paai, 

And .ind Blond: heu', .miserable tram. 

To s necessity to glon'^uis gam 

• 

The other I would « offer to a certair portion 
among you, those who are thinking of the Army 
as a profession 1 ' would say, Ahvays make an 
effort, as ]n God’s sight and with your Bible ttefore 
yon to h k upon war as «itrictl;j^ ministering to 
pea:e To U.mk of war as existing for its own 
%akt , or for its gallant exploits, or for the thrilling 
interest w^fiil'h it excites, or for the Jialo which " it 
sheds over a noble profession, is to a Christian 
.iimpiy horrible. And yet this is a very common 
feehng — perhapS, we may admit, a not unnatural 
feeling — among young* oiicers, and not only among 
officers, but among those who love;., honour 

them. The salt of every profession is the con- 
sciousness of being consecrated to a great cause. 
The danger, the vulgarizing clement in every pro- 
fession is the losing sight of human beings to be 
helped by it and of God to be served. It is a 
danger to which all professions are exposed — 
lawyers, physicians, not least clergymen. Which 
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of US ol(^er men does not know the deadening 
influence of routine and success in turning us into 
the machines of our j professions — active, it may be, 
skilful, rapid in efflciency, leaving at the close of 
ea&h day a tract of fairly reaped ground behind 
us, but I yet machines rather than Christian men ; 
employed, not consecrated ; “ fervent in business,” 
but not “ serving the Lord ” ? The human element 
and the divine element alike drop out of our work, 
and what remains is the material and the mechanical. 

And if this be so, as it so often is, with the 
professional clergyman and* the professional lawyer, 
it is not wonderful if such a danger should be found 
also in the Army. The remedy for it is to, try 
habitually to feel that an army exists for a grand 
moral object, namely, to keep a country fr&e from 
outrage, and enable it to be influential on the side 
of^ right. Just so far as, he honours this object*, 
and sets it before him as a thing to longed for, 
so far an officer may look for God’s blessing on 
his career. If he sinks to the level of a mere 
fighter, or, still lower, a mere lounger and idler, 
his profession has become to him a snare and a 
curse. 

It has been said that in the Jewish Hymns of 
triumph you have hardly any record of man : God 
is the doer and the giver of all. In the Song of 
Miriam, in the Song of Deborah, which will be 
read to us next Sunday, in one majestic Psalm 
after another, there is one burthen — not the glory 
of a hero, or the praises of a heroic house, but 
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‘^Not unto us, uot unto us, but unto Thy ^ame 
give the praise.” Israel was grqat so long^ as its 
heart beat true to such .anguage: Every nation 
is grea^ so long' as it soberly regards itself as God’s 
instrument, and values its triumphs as furthoiwng 
His cause. Wiiii such feelings — chastened * feelings 
of tharikfuliKss ■ not in piiae or bo stfulnass, let 
u,j once ii:ore think o." tht closing evciing hours 
^reat i8t*^ of June, --ks the sun went dovm 
at last on tb long and awful day, wher a scene 
was there i What exultation, what misery, what a 
relief, what a hope! What a farewell to a feaiful 
past ! Whal a prophecy of a blessed future ! O 
God we have heard with our ear^*, and our fathers 
have told ns, what things Thou hast done in their 
time (,f ’ 


18///, 1876 
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BALACi^AVA DAY* 

OBEDIENT— UNTO DEATH.^ 

1 

Philipp, ii 8» 

Ha humbled Himself^ becoming obedient^ even unto deaths yca^ 
the death of the Cross. 

( 

Obedient, that is, to the will of God, an# carrying 
on that obedience even up to death itself You 
Japw of Whom this is written. It is of Jesus Christ 
Himself The three words are a fragment embedded 
in a great theological statement, if, indeed, we may 
give so cold and formal a name to what is, in truth, 
a free outburst of adoring admiration. 

St. Paul is cautioning his friends in his hest- 
beloved Ch^’rch, the Church at Philippi, against 
strife and faction, and he supports his appeal by 
the one great example of humility. ‘ Have in 
yourselves the mind which was in Christ Jesus, 
Who, though He was from the first, and through- 
out, in the essential form of God, did not 
regard His equality with God as a prize to be 
* Preached in St. Paul’s Cathedral, October 25, 1891. 
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clutched at, and at all costs retained, b^t, 0*1 the^ 
contrary, emptied Himself, and tqpk upon Him the 
form of 3 slave, and can,o inio the world in the 
likened not of God oul of men* And, being found 
and recogni7ed in outward appearance as a man^iJUc 
humbled Plimseii hy beconnng obedient — obedient 
to the Fa\hei, Who spared not ilis Son, but 

gave Him up fox u^ all — aiid r^^ni-lnued jiis perfect 
iiA long obe'^'cace, tih. at it cnlminateJ .n 
the C ross/ 

ThC , my frie.jds, slightly expanded, seems to be 
the meaning of the grea# passage of ScripU.re which 
is every yea. brought • bef-re us as the Epistle for 
Palnj Sunday, the preface, as it were, of the sufferings 
of Christ, ^^ind the glory which islo follow. 

whole pa^'sage we seiecl to-day just 
three wtads, “ obedient —unto death.’' It is one of 
the lorins, so co speak, junder which the Apostig^, 
concen ed oTliis Master. He thought of Him under 
many forms. He thought of Him as One “in Whom 
dwellcth all the fulness of the Godhead bodily” ; as 
“ the Image of tfle invisible God ” ; as the First-born, 
with the inherent right* Ox" lordship over all creation. 
He thought of Him also as the Head c5-Jfis Church 
on earth ; as the power and wisdom of God to men; 
as the Master with many servants; as the Captain 
with many soldiers; as the first-fruits from the dead; 
as the second Adam; as One Who, though He knew 
not sin, was in some mysterious sertse made sin for 
us; as the Being with Whom his owh being was 

inextricably and indissolubly intertwined — “ I am 
B. 19 
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crucified >vith Christ: nevertheless I live; yet not I, 
but Christ liveth in me.’' And, yet again, the 
Apostle thought of his beloved Master as even still 
more visibly human, and, perhaps he would have 
as therefore even yet more conclusively Divine; 
as One Who “pleased not Himself”; as One Who 
emptied Himself of His greatness ; as One Who, 
though He was rich, became poor ; as One Who, 
though He was God, became obedient, and went on 
obeying, till, at last, “ obedient — unto death,” He 
breathed His last breath upon the Cross of shame. 

Such, we say, was one of St Paul’s thoughts of 
his Master. It has become^ one of the heirlooms 
of Christians. We cannot conceive its ever ce.asing 
to be part of the great Christian patrimony. The 
obedience of our Saviour, even more than His king- 
ship — His obedience, unfaltering, unintermitted, never 
ceasing till the last cry, “ Father, into Thy hands I 
commend My spirit ” — this obediencS,* even unto 
death, is the thought, or rather, the “ great sight,” 
which still takes human hearts captive, and says to 
thousands upon thousands daily, with unexhausted 
power of persuasion, “ Follow me.” 

Let us fa^ce this thought for our own this evening, 
“looking unto Jesus.” We may be led to think of 
others also, but that will not make us think less of 
Him. 

Obedience — unto death It is one of the great 
ideals of human life. By this shall we know that we 
are His disciples, that our life is shaped on Christian 
lines, if we revere and follow after this ideal 
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There are othc^ ideals more attractive to wl'at we 
call the natural man. There is the ideal of th^ 
subtle or the far-rea*:hing mtfllect. There is the 
ideal d^l’n^ greatly, and *ruling greally, and 

impressirr <'ur i/ifluence* ot^ others. There is^4:he 
ideal of one film rail amo ^.g the* motley mob of 
waverei iiisight when others ’ e in mist, of 
o *e stroi / rin^^in^r 01 e amonr a thou‘'and feeble 
, s. We au ill i^augVft bv these ideals. We , 
adtiiire, luht worship, ihc great di^)COverer, tin 

great . onqucror, the great iiispirer, the man who 
constrains others to kiiow themselves b^^ yielding 
their wills and their. con>dences to him. It is 
notj;iing less than what St. Paul so truly calls “ a 
new creation” wlv'n'oui rcverelice for command is 

Iraosfi fr4'(i lo obedience, when we love to trace in 

> 

an> life ih:n 1 . being lived before our eyes, or in any 
•vri.ien biography, not the will which asserts, but the 

will which* surrenders. And further, it is a tSt^of^ 

» * 

our moral worth in the sight of God when we can 
say, or try to say ‘ I admire obedience more than 
command ; aiid, as to myself, not my will, but ' 
Thine be done” 

Christian friends, never make thf^ mistake of 
supposing that obedience is a weak virtue It is a 
stronger thing to cry out for our duties than for 
our rights. It is an easy thing — any one can do it — 
either to lead or to join in the clamour, '' Give me 
what I have a right to.” It is a hard thing to say, 
if we say it from the heart, “ Tell me what 1 ought 
either to do or to suffer.” And, rely upon it, no man 
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is worthy to lead others, unless he is morally strong 
enough to fill them with a sacred hunger after their 
duties. Not, indeed^^ that there is any antagonism 
between rights and*- duties. The truth is, all noble 
zegl for legitimate rights ' is only another form of 
obedience. The#»men who, in our own country, have 
fought against tyranny for our constitutional rights, 
were obedient to an exalted love of freedom. The 
three hundred who di^d at Thermopylae to bar 
the road of the invader, died, as ^their famous 
epitaph records, in obedience to their country's 
laws.” , « ' ‘ 

No, obedience is no weak virtue. It is, indeed, 
the grace of quiet homes, and the special cha/rjfi of 
childhood, but it i\s also the* strength 0/ Armies, 
the very bond of Churches, the mainstay anci»€ohesion 
of States and of Empires. Who has not marked 
and been grateful for its beauty in family life? Who 
does not knoNy the authority as well as *tho affection 
which, ere long, gathers round the wife, the daughter, 
the sister, whose aim it is not to shine, or to eclipse, 
or, yet again, to dictate, but rather ' to give up and 
to minister? It is a rich blessing to any family 
when it has^ jnembers, alive or dead, in whom this 
grace is a treasure or a memory. It is a rich 
blessing to any Church when it can count, alike in 
high places and in obscure corners, thousands of 
those true rulers, or servants, whose highest ambition 
is to obey. It is a rich blessing to a nation when 
anything occurs to remind it that, amid all the 
clamour and vulgarity of public life, the men who 
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suffer aid obey — even unto death — are thtj men who 
draw out lasting reverence and* inspire jiersonal 
affection. • 

Obedi'nt — unto death might \?ell be the touching 
and illuslxioiis epitaph of n.any a faithful ser^c^oit 
of his country who-t-e meriis are* recordct^ either 
within oi c^iJtr.idA the^e wdli? hear ' ith me if i 
uhade to vne • i jstat,ccs. Tt is r it wasted 
.) remembe; the si^apl^^ goodness that God 
ha-, gi" en t(‘% a ly of our countiymen, vvb.ether re- 

nowne ! or from ».hc ranks 

• * 

India has been a grand school in /obedience. 
That great Vi^^eroy, ' Loro Dalhousie, when in 

t 

tbe%sixth j^ear of his memorable government, was 
assiwed bv his physicians that \o stay any longer 
at Ki> ras certain death. T]\e answer of the 

worn-out but stiy young ruler, the old man of 
fvrty one, was worthy ojf a patriot and a Chris- 
tian . Beli'cving it to be my d^uty^ to remain in 
India liuring this year, in fulfilment of my pledge, 
and trusting in the jirovidcnce of God to avert from 
me JiObO indirect risks against which you have so 
clearly and faithfully Vaxned me, I have resolved 
to remain.’’ He remained, not one 3^'ar, but two 
years, and -then vvcnt liome to die, resigning his 
great office on the last day of February. “It is 
well/’ he said to his physician, on the 26th, “that 
there are only twenty-nine days in this month. I 
could not have held out two days more.” 


*See “ Rulers of India- -the Marquess of Dalhousie,” by Sir W W. 
Hunter, pages 49, 50. 
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Not th^ first time, Christian friends — no, nor the 
last time — that Bri^^ish statesmen have preferred duty 
to length of days, . 

* o 

* Each call for needful rest repelled, 

With dying hand the rudder held, 

believing that a Voice, not their own, nor wholly 
of man, forbade them to leave thfeir post ! These 
men are our teachers. ^They teach us, in the field 
of civic strife, the old lesson that soldiers and 
sailors teach us by their very profession. 

They, too, shall give us an exc^mple. Shortly be- 
fore Wellifigton died, hewas*called to speak in public 
of the troops of the Birkenhead, the men who, drawn 
up on the deck of^the sinking ship, sank quietly in 
the deep waters, amid the crowds of shatKS, having 
first sent ashore all the women and the little ones. 
When Wellington spoke of them* he spoke not of 
Hiiaygir courage, but of their 'discipline. “The women 
and children,” he* said, “ were all save^,” and then 
his voice failed him ; he could say no more. It is 
another great and good man, not he, who has thus 
summed up their praise :t “I^need not tell you that 
these soldiers as little dreamed of doing a great 
and meritofious act as of escaping punishment. 
Their business was to go to the bottom, and they 
went.” They were obedient — unto death. 

And surely, my friends, on this day, this 25 th 
day of October, we cannot do wrong in recalling 

* Introduction tP Marnnon. The allusion is, of course, to Mr. Pitt. 
tProfesboi F. D. Maurice. See ‘^Aids to Christian Education,’* 
by the late Hon. and Rev. W. H. Lyttelton, page 175 
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that other act of memorable obedience, when, just 
thirty-seven years ago, the famous Six^ Hunurect 
charged at Balaclava. We all know chat ft was a 
blunder In pi;op<jrt’Op to each man’s intelligence 

he must ha\e knuvai th^t it was a blunder. But 

• 

the order had co :.e, or seemed to l|'\ve cone. And 
then : 

T'uMr’' 01 to .j ..t.t >epl;. 
rhi“ lOt lo fca oi- 

ir's but lt» <uiJ die 
into the \abe/ of 

-Rode the Six Hun h'ed. 

« « 

Again, oheJv'ut — uhio^ dea^h. Not, indeed, ‘‘war,’' 
but^ yet how ‘‘ magnificent”! A colossal mistake, 
but a ^loiiouh revelation of luimaa worth! ^Who 
doc'^ v "1,011 tin’s peaceful Sunday, as we recall 

tht nol>ie a- L of nearly lorty year's ago, that these 
mcM ‘augltt us, l5y their foree of discipline, one of 
those suWiine lessons tay which nations livs- antr* 
renew their youlli r- With its lofty tones of proud 
'md iTKairnful gratitude, the Dead March still seems 
to follow and tio hallow their great sacrifice They 
did not frmcy tlicy were doing anything great, but 
they did, at a moment’s notice, the grandest thing 
of which man is capable; they w^xt^hedient — unto 
death. 

My friends, have you thought enough what we 
lose—what is lost daib^, as it were, to the Church, 
to the country, to society at large — by the lack of 
this generous, this uncalculating obedience ? We 
are most of us so small and so petty when we go 
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on onr little way amid our trivial schemes and 
poor ambilions. We are not small and petty, we 
are newsmen, so soon as the conception of a great 
obedience forces us* to look up and, say, “It is the 
will of God. Lord, whaf wilt Thou have me to 
do> ” 

One can fancy a great Soldier walking wistfully 
through our streets and squares, watching the en- 
forced idleness of one man, the wretched squalor of 
another, the fashionable listlessness of a third — all 
pointing to waste and aimlessness^ or perhaps to 
low vice or revolutionary passion* — ahd then saying 
to himself, If only I could get you under discipline; 
if I could make you members of a body, with proud 
traditions of the regiment, the battle, the victory ; 
I could then put a new soul into you, the^ c>oul of 
your country, and make you worthy to charge with 
the men of Balaclava, or go to th^ bottom with the. 
'Ttren \ji the Btrkcnheadr What is it th^l? gives the 
great Soldier this' insight into the heart — into the 
life below the life — of the idler, the gloomy mal- 
content, the fashionable lounger? U is his know- 
ledge of the spell of disciplirwe It can turn wa^5te 
material into the fuel of heroism. It can save many 
a soul from moral death, yes, and even in a true 
sense “hide a multitude of’ ignoble “sins.’' 

And, I ask, is there not a parallel to this in the 
spiritual world ? There was One Who said of old, 
and men still listen to that Voice, “Ye are My 
friends, if ye (Jo whatsoever I command you.” It was 
His own eulogy on obedience, the verdict of Him 
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of Whom one great servant wrote, “ He learned His 

obedience by the things which ^He suffered,” and 

another, “ lie became obedient, eycn unto death.” 

He came, as know, t nd surely He still comes — 

it is His daily advent — ^ to seek and to save that 

v^hich was lost." To H?s e ^cs wlv^t a waste there 

*■ 0 

must be In ih(. souls which lie has r^-*de; What 
« 

.1 !oSb of e^^portiinit\ : 'Vho’ a selling ol '^heit birth- 
Weld ^ lie s(^es 1i cm s-i^inuch He cuuld make . 
so liiuch or nwm He could make them Hie 

“fricn(k. He ^ouid make out of theUi Saints and 

# 

Martyrs, men Vofthy ^to die with Patt :son or 

Hannington n distant lands as Hh Heralds and 

Missionaries, or lo heal the sick, ai.el cleanse the 

leper, and^ rake the Gospel to thfc Zenanas of Jndia, 

if C'ldy^itc) could hear -i Voice of Divine command, 

and hav* the hance of a perfect obedience. 

SI’ dll we turn from these ideals to our own hearts 
• » 
and call ortii homes? Shall we ask for someTresli 

passion for Obedience to bring back into our own 

p oor lives something that is “ great in the sight of 

The Lord ? " Ijet us ask Him to show us some 

portion of HL will — scwn<^thing in the family, or the 

trade, or the profession- -some bad pa^ion to fight 

down, some low trick expel, some w^orldliness to 

outlive, some sorrow to be patient under ; and all 

because it is His will, the will of the Father Who 

made us not perishable machines, but, of a truth, 

living souls. 

Ah, my friends, we have found a new birthday 
in our lives, and no man knows svhere the dawn 
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of that birthday may lead us, when we first see 
that two riivine Voices, though they seem to blow 
from different quarters, bear one and the same 
message from bn high. ; the one, “ \y’here the Spirit 
of the Lord is, there is liberty”; the other, “ Even 
Christ pleased nqt Himself” “He humbled Himself, 
and became obedient — unto death, even Uie death 
of the Cross.” 


October 25///, 1891. 
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AR^: PENR.l -N ofANLF/i* 

Jl\SA[M CXVI. 1 5 

• • 

Right dear in (he ^tght ofjhc Loul is the death of His saints, 

'ro-MORisOv'/ we commeinorate^the first of Christ’s 
Apc.stUij^ uIm) died for fhe new faith. He killed 
James, the Inoirier of John, with tlie sword” It is 
a shcir epitaph. * We know but little of the man 
thus rewafid^-d. He •had followed Jesus as sdbn 
he was called. He had found m Jesus something 
that could satisfy Two remarkable sayings have 
been preserveci of him and his brother John, 
each revealing character “ Lord, wilt Thou that we 
command fire to come do^vn from heaven, and 
consume them, even as Elias did?” You know 
the rebuke which followed. And again, “Grant 
unto us that we may sit. one on Thy right hand 
and the other on Thy left hand, in Thy glory.” 
Here again you will, I think, remember the rebuke, 

• 

* Prenched in the Chapel of Hairo\v School on July 24th, 1881, the 
day before Dean Stanley’s Faneral in Westminster Abbey. 
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Whosoever of , you will be the chiefest, shall 
be servant of all.”^ 

We know the use which the one brother made 
of these rebukes. We cannot doubt that he who, 
beyond all other Christian teachers, was to become 
the Apostle and representative of love, had 
learned from this experience that zeal and vehe- 
mence and hatred of evil are not enough to build 
up a Christian life, but that the one test by which 
we know that wc have passed from death unto life 
is that we love the brethren. And, doubtless, 
James also would have shown tiiat he had learned 
this high lesson, but he was not destined to leave 
behind him a Gospel or Epistles. He died almost as 
his public life began. He drank early of his Master’s 
cup, and was baptized early with the bapt^'sm with 
which He had been baptized 

'' Right dear in the sight of the Lord is the death 
of His saints.” It is a comfort to beKeve this — to 
believe that no suffering for the cause of truth is 
unmarked, or coldly marked, by God. Wc have 
heard of great Commanders, on the morrow of their 
victory, weeping for the losb of their bravest and 
most devoted officers. It is not irreverent to believe 
of God that He loves and honours the men who die 
for Him, and that, as each brave soldier falls at 
his post, as 

Man, who is from God sent forth. 

Doth yet again to God return, 

he receives as his reward, not only the affectionate 
memory of man, but, far more, the loving approval 
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of perfect knovvledc^e : “ Well doac, good ^nd faithful 
3ervant ; enter thou into Ihc joy ©f thy Lord.” 

The passing away of Christian w6rth — the seeming 
passing away Christian worth— this is part of the 
lesson of eveiy Sa^nCs Day. On such events martyr- 
dom throws a light of its own, a light which startles 
and forces even* the most careless to pause ; but 
martyrdom is not ^»eressary to g.’ce dignity to a 
death. 

^ ' *^ie IS the e. d Oi them that shed 
Thewr life-blood for Thy Name, 

And*theih tha^ on the dying-bed 
Pave glorified the same 

• 

Brethren, the afteVnoon of this St. James’ Day, 
of to-morfow, July 2 yth, will se<? a Funeral the like 
of whieli has rarely, if c cer, been seen in England. 
I know that you cannot understand its full meaning: 
th'^ little that I am about to say will only slightly 
help you;* but it is^ my deliberate conviction* that, 
since the Reformation, no English clergyman has 
died, and no English clergyman now living could 
die, whose death has created, or could create, so 
wide-spread and so tender a grief in so many 
countries and among so many “ sorts ayd conditions 
of men,” as. the good man, the brave combatant, the 
dear and chivalrous friend who to-morrow will be 
laid in the famous Abbey with which his name is 
imperishably linked. 

I cannot explain to you the part which he has 
played in English history during forty eventful years. 

* Hymn by ]. M. Neale. 
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All I can Jiope to do is to recall two or three traits 
which may help y.ou to feel why he was so tenderly 
and passionately ‘loved. 

I Some twenty-four years ago he was speaking to 
the boys of a Public School, and this was the 
language which die used, language seldom till then 
heard from the pulpit of a Cathedral . 

There is no class where Christ can be so faith- 
fully served, or so cruelfy persecuted, in the persons 
of His little ones, as amongst boys at school. That 
is to say, there is no class where goodness is so easily 
put down, or, on the other hand, where goodness is 
so easily encouraged, as by the ill-treatment on the 
one hand, or the kindness on the other hand, of older 
and stronger schoolfellows’' “Think,” he continues, 
“ of those who come among you for the time ; 
remember the day when you yourselves first came 
, fo school, first left your homes, first found yourselves 
amongst strange faces, loud voices, rough hands — it 
may be, foul words and wicked deeds. Think of 
these now, as you were then ; think of the inspiriting, 
cheering effect which a kind act ordook would have 
had on you, and will now have on them , think, on 
the other hand, of the hardening, chilling, brutalising 
effect of thoughtless cruelty, of cold indifference, and 
you will have some notion of the immense force with 
which Christ’s words apply to you, entreating you to 
remember that ' whoso receiveth one of these little 
ones kindly, receiveth Him. . . .’ The duty — the 
privilege let' me rather call it — of protecting the 

* Canterbury Sermons^ i860, pp 139- 144. 
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weak, of saving;; the innocent, of g^iiding the 
doubtful, of keeping down and# dri'd.ig away the 
tempter and the persecutor, t^is i’'> or ought Jto be 
the veiy Reiigk)n ot school-boj's.” 

This language, brethren, was the language of ©ne 
who was never i Master at a Scho®^ and reaver had 
children o* his *owt* He spoke p^ktl}’ horn the 
expet‘ien(f of h'o' h wtiood, partl y ^lom Ihk. -sympathy 
of coi affcctionr i Christejt^ herrt. He had seen ■* • 
gieal Seb >0% ihirt}' years bcfi.re reclaim^^d in great 
meas' le from cfxirseness and roughness to high and 
holy purposes He waa* the beloved disciple of the 
great man t(> whom under Q )d this reform was due, 
and he iccorded the life and character of his master 
in ^ woil^ which rant*s among t^ie few masterpieces 
of En^d\ biography and is of i^riceless \alue to 
e ^er)^ Public behejol 

I think you will say that his words which I jusj;, 
quote '- 1 do rit:)t even rfow sound exj^ggerated. I think 
you will feel that Chivalry is, as he said, indeed the 
very Religion of school-boys. At school he was 
bodily weak. jffe look no part in games. Ha was 
even then keenly interested, as most able boys are 
interested, if they will but trust their b«^tter instincts, 
in the most beauUful fruits of literature and the 
most stirring problems and scenes alike of past and 
contemporary history. This was the boy who, even 
in early manhood, became the acknowledged pride 
of his School, made its name famous in every land, 
maintained his school friendships with eager affec- 
tion, and at every stage of his life, in spite of delicate 
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health, sh9wed — I do not exaggerate — the inborn 
and trained courag^J of a hero. There was no form 
of danger, of unpopularity, or of loneliness from 
which Arthur ‘Stariley would for a moment have 
shrunk. 

I have reminded you of his sympathy with weak 
boys at school. It was but part ^of his sympathy 
with weakness everywhere, with weak causes, with 
discouraged minorities, with suspected or persecuted 
men. As you grow older, 3^ou will feel more the 
preciousness, the rarity, of this class of men. 

II. Let. me remind you of another rare gift — a gift 
half moral, half intellectual-^the gift of living in 
and interpreting the past. It is to him more than 
to ahy Englishman' that the characters o.^ the Old 
Testament spea^k to us of this generatiofLas real 
flesh and blood. It is hardly possible to forget 
,)iim as we read of Abrajham on Mount Gerizim, 
and Jacob at Befh-el and P^niel, and Samuel in 
his tranquil retreat at Shiloh, and Saul still noble 
when he fell at Gilboa. Above all, David shines 
forth in his pages in all his wondrous versatility, 
his heroic loyalty, his poetic' fervour, his dangerous 
security, his disastrous fall. Few cultivated readers 
will hear to-day the Lament over Jonathan and the 
Parable of Nathan without thinking lovingly of him 
who now lies dead in his home, and who so power- 
fully aided them to understand those touching 
stories of sorrow and of shame. It is through his 
works on the' “Jewish Church” and his “Sinai and 
Palestine” that you, I suppose, will come to know 
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him best in future years. Biographies^soon ceaste 
to be read. Essays and sermogs cn oontemporafy 
events are forgotten b}" all but a -few studehts^ bi-t 
the Bible will* continue to be*^ reacf, and, may 
trust, to he ever more *and more deal . and then 
those who have thrown light upon .it and Ijfe into it, 

those who nave dtr-entonibed its dead and iuade 

• ^ 

them liv^^ he'orc ms as citizens, and sv)ld»ers, and 
and stai ^men, an.t i ilhers, and sons, ar 
brothers, as, well as se-vants and prophets of the 
Most hligh God--- these men, who have served their 
own generatioFi, A^ill ‘icrve the future ^Iso. The 
poetry whicti was in them, the genuine imagination, 
the^true rc-creative power will not be suffered to die. 

FU. A;iother qiialtty which^f notice in hirfi, and 
which can all surety understand, was his power 
of throwing himself wholly into an office and in- 
■jpiring others to do th^ same Make full proof 
of thy mifih'try*' is a* charge which seemed to gain a 
new meaning when you saw him at work. Each 
fresh office was discharged with a fulness which 
permanently raffed the ideal of its usefulness. As 
he himself said,"^'* “ E\^ery position, great or small, 
may be made almost as great or little as we 
desire to make it, accoiding as we make the most 
of it or the least of it.” Listen to what he said 
of Oxford, of Canterbury, of Westminster. 

Of Canterbury t : “ Art thou engaged in the worship 
or in the care of this sacred place, young or old, 

* Stanley’s Sermons in the East^ 1863, p. 28. 

Canterbury Sermons, “The Body and the Members,” p. 415. 

B. 20 
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in hnmble or in higher station ? Join in that 
worship, care for those buildings, attend on that 
service, ‘ with all thy might, not as a mere bystander, 
not a merd machine, but as an active, living, 
breathing, responsible minister, in the service of 
God’s sanctuary.” 

Again, of Oxford — I quote from nis most 

"'touching Farewell Sermon, eighteen years ago — 
“ Oxford offers thee th^, glorious interval between 
boyhood and manhood to use or aj)use at thy 
peril. Thou hast but to keep thine eyes awake, 
open to the destiny that God hdS prepared for 
thee. It is marked out for thee. It swarms with 
golden opportunities. 'Thou hast but to n^arch 
straight into it. Thou hast but to do here the 
one simple duty of making the most and^rthe best 
of thy time. Thou hast it in thine hands so to 
misuse or neglect thy stay in this place as that 
*'it shall be a clog round thj neck, rnd a chain 
about thy feet, as long as thy remembrance of it 
endures. Thou hast it in thine own hands also 
to make it a time that thou wilt recall in after 
years as the happiest of th} life.” 

And, once more, of Westminster:* “The solemn 
pledge of duty calls us to the living active service 
of our neighbours, of our Church, of our country 
— to the living faithful service of the great institu- 
tion of which we are members. To protect its 
interests, to guard its privileges, to extend its 
usefulness, is the vow which needs, or ought to 
♦Sermon preached on January loth, 1864, the day after his Installation. 
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need, no outward worSs to express it in any 

who is summoned to fill any place,* from the 

humblest to the highest, in this sacred* building. 

To breathe a soul even into*ti\ese vJead sto#!S, to 

draw out the maivellou^ tJe which lio^ imprisoned 

within each wall, and ^ouer, and arch, ind relic 

of this most; august of English ScUctuanes * to 

make each sepukiire give ut' -.gain :o life itT 

ill” ariuus dead the wk>r’‘* of God and for the 

- • 

instruction ol us who tread these famous floors ; 
to feci within ourselves a new life inspired by 

the grandeur, •the^ beauty, the hoary ciown and 

* • 

the length of days^ beneath winch our lot is 
cast; to throw new life * and meaning into the 
words of our Services, into •the truths of our 
Creeds, ^int > the very sounds of our hymns and 
anthems — this indeed would be to become ‘‘living 
stones, a spirituil house, an holy priesthood, to 
offer up spiritual s^icrifices acceptable to G^d hy 
Jesus Christ.” 

So he spoke, so he pledged himself publicly, 
the day aftea his Installation, eighteen years 
ago, and to-day his country with one voice attests 
that that pledge of Christian and patriotic devo- 
tion has been nobly redeemed. 

IV. Will you bear with me if I single out another 
trait, his unworldliness? To the end the child 
in him. It struck everyone. It struck at times 
even strange critics. It was my good fortune, more 
than twenty years ago, to travel through the Holy 
Land with the Dragoman who had escorted him 
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' ' ' \ ^ 
through Egypt and Sinai five years before. The 

tnan was ^irl Arab, a Mussulman, “ faithful and 
intelligent!*,’' but witfi the usual Arab greed of getting 
and ffcoklessnesG in ^ spending. He used often to 
speak to us with a kind* of affectionate awe of 
his late master.'^' “We callled him,” he said, “the 
Sheykh, the holy man ; he does not care^ whether 
tie eats or drinks ; he does not kn'ow the meaning 
of money ; * he thinks .of nothing but God Al- 

mighty.’” 

This little sketch, drawn by the rough Arab, would, 
I venture to say, be pronounced tme to the life by all 
who, for thirty years, knew and loved the Scholar, 
the Theologian, the Co’artier, -the charm of every 
society — in the woild, but not of it — the friend 
of Princes and Statesmen and the Chiefs of Science 
and Literature, bht never more at home, never more 
truly himself, than when year by ‘year he preached 
llis sermons to little children^ on Innocents’ Day, 
or when, as each ‘Saturday came round, as on the 
last Saturday but one before he died, he was showing 
the historic monuments of his beloyed Abbey to a 
crowd of listening working men. 

* The exact wofds of pool Mohammed Hassein Ghizowee were much 
more picturesque. He first described Mr. Theodore Walrond as the 
leader of the party, *• the General we call him. And then Mr. Stanley, 
we call him the Sheykh, what you call ‘holy man.’ You give him a 
shilling : he say ‘ What this ? ’ Y ou put a sovereign into his hand : he 
not know what to do with it.” And then, lifting up his eyes, “he 
think of nothing but God Almighty.” I had the pleasure of telling this 
little story years after, at Harrow, to Mrs. Arnold, the venerable widow 
of the great Head” Master of Rugby. She recognized the truth of the 
poor Arab’s insight into the character of her husband’s beloved pupil. 
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V. One more trait, and I have done • In no matt* 
of whom T have n-ad ^\.;re tite lamily ••affection?: 
more stronfj. As a brother, a s^n of twp^most 
remarkable parerits, whose bVes he has v;^rftten, as the 
hiisband of a wile who •left a deep and a gracious 
mark oy English society, i' is hai.iy t'‘>o much 
to sa)’ that ^ nv: te elation , wer . a publkf 

service 

T et me g \ one illustration of tliis out ol 
a thousand.* When he was travelling with the 
Prince of Waites 1140 the Nile, the sad nevv^^ reacned 
him of the death ol his beloved and gift*ed mother. 
Sunday came, and * a sermon must be preached. 
Tlicy were neai Megiphis. spoke of the, story 

of J oseph. He dwelt on the picture of fa7}nly life 

* ■% 

which it pies*, its Sjjcaking to the young Prince, 
who ] 3 ut three months before had lost his great 
P'ather/^ \Ho77ie” he^say's, ‘‘the scenes, the thoughlsj^ 
the warnings, the pleasures of h*5me — the bonds of 
lasting and cordial affection which reach across seas 
and contincntb,^an J keep us in spirit close to ^hose 
who in bodily presence are far away — the images 
.of old days and childlike recollections that visit us 
in dreams, and soothe us in sorrow, *and calm us 
in joy — these are amongst God’s best blessings to 
His creatures ; these are amongst the l:»est safeguards 
He has given us to protect us against new diffi- 
culties, strange temptations, corrupting customs. 
Those who have passed out of the family circle into 
the world beyond the grave arc, in God’s sight, 

* Sermons in the Bast^ March 2^^, 1862, pp. 21 -23. 
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’eQd before ^dur own hearts, still one with us. . . . 
Home i§ tn earth tfie best likeness of Heaven ; and 
Hea\\^n is that Jast ai^d best home, in which, when 
the journey of life is over, Joseph and his brethren, 
Jacob and his sons, Rachel and her children, shall 
meet to part no more.” 

Last Sunday I spoke to you of (a memorial slab 
in the Cloister of Worcester Cathedral with one sad 
word inscribed upon it, Miserrimus. Should you 
ever visit Norwich Cathedral, you will ^nnd another 
slab, exactly in the centre of tjie'j^ave, with the 
following very different inscription : 

In the faith of Christ, here rests from his labours^ one 
who is^ buried amidst e^he mourning: of the Diocese which 
he had animated, the City which he had served, the Poor 
whom he had visited, the Schools which he had fostered, the 
Family which he had loved, and of all Christian people with 
whom, howsoever divided, he had joined ^in whatsoever things 
Vere t^ue, and honest, and just, 'and pure, and lovely, and of 
good report. ^ ^ • 

This was the record of Edward Stanley, Bishop 
of Norwich, written, and written trj^ly, by his still 
more distinguished son. On^such a stone we might 
almost inscribe the word, Beatissimus, “ Of all men 
most happy happiest of all in the “ peace of God 
which passeth all understanding ” ; happy also, most 
happy, in being the father of a son of whom the 
tears of his countrymen and the crowds of to-morrow 
will imperishably attest that he too, like his father, 
was buried^ amidst the mourning ” — a mourning 
rarely equalled in depth and intensity — “ of all 
Christian people, with whom, howsoever divided ” 
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— yes, howsoever divided, it is half of the lesson 
of his life — ‘‘he had joined,”^ for his Mastei's* 
sake, “ in whatsoever things were .true, ancl ‘honest, 
and just, and, pure, and lotely, * and oP'^ood 
report.” 
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CHARLES JOPIN VAUGHAN * 

Acts xiii. 36. 

After he had, served his own genen ition by the counsel of God^ 
he fell on sleep 

“ St Paul ” here vvVitcs a lovdy epitaph upon the 
chivalrous King and sweet Psalmist of IsraedV ‘He 
served his own generation, and then fell on sleep/ 

li 

There may be longer, more Retailed, more laudatory 
epitapfis — the fashion of the Kist centitry covered 
the walls of our churches with elaborate and fulsome 
panegyrics, amongst which this short sentence of 
^ St. Paul’s might have seemed scanty and grudging 
in its meed of praise — but thfc truer taste and more 
reverent feelipg of our own age will appreciate 
the more expressive and in reality more majestic 
brevity — ‘ He served his generation, and fell on 
sleep.’ ” 

♦Preached in Llandaff Cathedial on October 24th, 1897, being the 
Sunday after the P’uneral of the Very Rev. Charles John Vaughan, D.D., 
Dean of Llandaff, ^nd formerly Vicar of St. Martin’s, Leicester ; Head 
Master of Harrow School ; Vicar of Doncaster ; and Master of the 
Temple. 
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Christian friends, these words are not mine. E^^en 
as I read them to yoi*, some have 

recognized 

^he touch a vaniBifd Hand, 

A 'id the sound of .t vo.ee that Is sUri. 

They were spokou at Cambrit^ige* mote than 
twelve years ago m the University Chu’*Ji by him 
whose living has so oftt n ple^dto in thes^ 

walls of .3urs fo ♦ ‘ uhetsoever things are 
pure and and of gooci report.’’ tic gave 

to ths' Sermon, the title, '‘Life, the Service of a 
Generation.” pitt it^to those who knew him, 
revered him, k'ved him — and they were many — does 
not that title, which clcscribes cveiy noble life, most 
truh desi^^ 'he his o\w ^ 

“ r]ie«t.‘x; ” he says, in his own pithy incisive 
mannci, \v^hich never failed him from early youth 
till his eightieth year, ‘Uhe text presents us with 
two pairs *05 equivaltnts. Life is Service. Death 
is Sleep.” Again I put it to you, does not this 
“pair of equivalenis” at this very moment place 
him again befot^ ns, almost speaking? It links his 
work with his grave. ^ Lite is service ” “ He served 

his generation.” He served it long. He served it 
faithfully. . He served it very lovingly. He served 
it, we must believe, “ by the counsel of God ” ; and 
then, at last, in the fulness of years, more tardily 
than his wearied spirit could have desired, but still 
calmly and peacefully, “ he fell on sleep.” “ Death 
is ”* ' " 


*See University Sermons, i888, Sermon xxix. 
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What can be said of such a life ? What can be 

, I 

Sdid here, to-day— ^ere, where he gave and received 

** f * 

so much love; tOrday, when the scene of Wednesday 
last still so close to our eyes, and ears, and hearts? 
What indeed do we wishT for in what is called a 
“ Funeral Sermqn ” in the House of God ? Not 
surely much of narrative. That we may leave to the 
journalist and the biographer. Not much of criticism 
or analysis, the precise delineation of mental gifts, 
or the suggestion of mental limits. , 

Nor, again, an attempt — probably presumptuous, 
certainly premature — to fix ^ his \ixafct place among 
the preachers, the teachers, the religious writers of 
the last half century. * ’ ♦ 

Rather let us be* content with very simple words, 
words of love and reverence and thankfulnesf?, thank- 
fulness to God Who has granted us so rich a 
blessing, and granted it sp long. Never was the 
voice* of a Church ritual moite truly thk voice of 
Christian hearts than when we listened to those 
words of piety, first spoken by the Priest and then 
chanted by the Choristers whom ' the Dean had 
loved so truly : ‘^The Lord give, and the Lord hath 
taken away blessed be the Name of the Lord.” 

When men are “ so strong that they come to 
fourscore years,” we almost forget that they were 
once sons. Yet I cannot help reminding you, in 
almost my first words on this revered Master — /te 
certainly would not have blamed me for saying it — 
that he owed much to his father. Just ninety-nine 
years have passed this very month since his father 
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was elected a Fellow of our Trinity Colle|;e. I nad 
always hoped to wish hk son joy^^on the completiof! 
of the full century, knowing something of ftie ^ect 
which this e^irly victory of his ftther* had ex^cised 
on himself. In t'-uth, it bequeathed to him that 
ardent love of both his College hi*' University 
wh*ch was one the few “passions” rf his life. 

It vsras in 180 ' hiie still one of our FeiiowsT 

lii it ‘'Vaughri> •>£ Leicesfer,” as he came to be 
known fai and wide in K /angelical ci cles, began 
that memorable -Ministry at St. Martin’s which was 
afterwards corned* on •by three of his ^sons, and 
only ended in 1893. * that Parish the name of 
Vaughan is still, and must long continue to be, not 
a “househoH word” oiily, but a name of blessing, a 
name 11. memorial before God. It was of this 
dear and honoured father that his son was thinking 
when, just forty-six years ago, preaching in St. 
Paul’s CathSdral at *the * Festival of the Sc?ns of 
the Clergy — how well I remember the crowded 
scene ! — he pronounced, if I may borrow^ his own 
phrase, this “ lovely epitaph 

“ Suffer, my brethreft, one who has himself known 
from his childhood the secrets of a mirysterial home, 
to revive for a moment the indelible impressions of 
that devoted life : the morning hours spent in the 
self-denying labours of parental education ; noon 
and afternoon, in the various toils of parochial 

visitation ; evening, till a late midnight, in the 

• 

*See Personality of the Tempter^ and other Sermons^ Sermon 
viii., “The Separation of Levi.” 
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painful researches and deep meditations of a theo- 
lT)gy fruitful in p^wer and in love and in a sound 
miqd ^ interruptions^ wearisome and exhausting, 
perj^Ually defaying business and destroying repose ; 
y^t, amidst all, the intellect ever occupied with truth, 
the heart ever communing with the unseen ; life at 
length sacrificed, in the full vigou^ of manhood, to 
exertions unresting yet untiring — ^indeed, indeed, a 
labourer like this — ther^ were such then, there are 
such now — a labourer like this is worthy of his 
hire ! ’’ 

The quotation is long, but you will more than 

forgive it. You will see in ft, I think, the basis, in 

• » ♦ 

part perhaps the cause, of his life-long rev^erence for 
the culling of the faithful Parish Priest ^ 

He lost his father early, but the imagd^*of that 
devoted Gospel life, that true “ bishopric of souls,’’ 
^was never blurred or faint, e It was before him, I am 
convinced, when, in 1867, he ^Tote so^like himself 
from Doncaster : “ The backbone of the Church of 
England is its Presbytery ; and the work of its 
Presbytery lies in its Parishes ” And again when, 
as late as 1893, he said (b his beloved clerical, 
pupils, at a, memorable gathering in our College 
Chapel, the Chapel in which he and his father and‘ 
his younger brother had all been admitted Fellows, 
“ One thing let us remember — that the true battle 
of the Church will be fought out in our Parishes. 
One devoted Parish Priest, whose people are ready 
to rise up aitd call him blessed, will be worth more 
to the National Church, in its day of rebuke and 
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blasphemy, than a whole fibrary of polemical litera- 
ture or a locust-swarm of smart and tellfng leaflfelm. 
What we have to prove is not that the Clfiirch has 
an indefeasible right to iti property,* but thai^the 

Church of Lliis moment iS worth its jalt. Not that 

* 

the Church of England Ts ancient— older than her 
municipalities^ oKie? tlir^ti her F^arliamerts —not that 
she is ancirnt, hiV that ‘•he is modem, aiive to thtf 
sorxow ’, awakt to .’ne wanf«, of the English people, 
wise to krww tne times, and alert to minister to 
them — this is the thing to be proved, ind each one 
of us, my beloved brethren, has it laid upon him, in 
his place and in his day, cither to prove or to dis- 
prove it.” 

In those fine sentences, my •friends, I seem to 
recogm;*^ not only the ring of a Churchman’s 
chivalrous devotion, but the memory of a beloved 
home and the pi^sencc, almost the very presence, 
of an imforgptten fatj^ier. 

The years which he spent as* himself a Parish 
Priest, first, as a veiy young man, at Leicester, and 
then, some sixteen years afterwards, at Doncaster, 
showed what he mighti have done in great centres 
like Sheffield, or Nottingham, or Bristol, or Birming- 
ham. Still it is not as a Parish Priest that he will 
be chiefly remembered. Rather it will be as the 
restorer, almost the ic-Founder, of one of the 
greatest of our Public Schools ; as the much loved 
Master of the Temple ; as the Dean of your 
restored Cathedral ; as the trainer of several hun- 
dreds of young men for the work of the Ministry; 
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and, in all tjiese capacities, during the long round 
of full fiffy years^ the searching and stirring and 
per^asi^e Preacher. 

At^* Harrow* — how* can I recall those days which 
are so dear and so bright to some of us? — we all 
knew that we had at our* head a strong ruler, who 
could not be trifled with. His softness^ of voice 
and manner, at first almost startli/ig, never left any 
illusion, with boys or masters, as to either his pene- 
trating insight or his resolute will. But he was 
very gentle with us, more and more so as his time 
of office drew to its close. 

At first — I speak from ^clear recollection — his 
bright wit and sense ’of the ludicrous were ♦not 
always untinged v^ith sarcasm. But he soon de- 
tected and conquered this temptation, ^o self- 
conquest was ever more rapid or more complete. 
Some, I imagine, who have watched him for as 
much as fifty years will scarcely beliqve* that such 
a victory was ever needed. But the battle was 
fought. I saw it. 

As to his teaching, his brilliantt scholarship and 
rare clearness of expression^ gave to almost every 
lesson something of the finish of a work of art. I 
have known many of the finest Classical scholars 
of our day, many with whom in respect of mere 
learning he would never have thought of comparing 
himself ; but for the sheer scholar’s instinct, the 
thinking and feeling in the great tongues of Greece 
and Rome, onore especially the Greek, the exact 
perception of the force of words, whether separately 
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or in tneir junction and * their cadence 3 , there are 
few indeed that could be placed ^ his siUe, Nev«r 
were these gifts of teaching more; conspiSuou^ or, 

I think, exercised with more sa^sfarfion to htmself, 
than when he took us* in the Greek Testament, 
notably in the Epistles ^lo the Romans and the 
Hebrews." He did noi deal much wi"^h the larger 
questions Vvlnch >,clu iter, as it were, round tbesSef* 
<';iedt writings --cp t;stions oh theology, of philosophy, 
of hi^^tory or of ritual — but he had in the highest 
degree the gift of linking chapter with chapter and 
verse with vers*;, tracking the argument through its 
windings and seeming disappearances, laying his 
finger on the sequerice of each sentence and para- 
grapli and the exac^ nission of each word in its 
own orik‘3 

But no doubt his chief chair of teaching, then as 
afterwards, was the Pulpit, There, for fifteen years, 
he spoke toous almcst every Sunday evening.' He'^ 
was the same man as on other days and in other 
places, kind, sympathetic, grave, masterful, but here 
all that was deepest and tenderest in him was, as it 
wete, focussed. He spoke as a man with a message 
to deliver, a message partly his own, still more that 
of a Greater. With a quick eye for what was 
passing in the little world around him, he strove 
to bring God and Christ, God in Christ, into the 
simple yet complicated lives of schoolboys. He 
spoke very seriously, and pitched his standard high, 
but we did mot think he exaggerated 5 all seemed 
so real He seemed to know us, in our lighter as 
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well as our graver moods* When his appeals were 
most directly spirijual, this secular knowledge of us 
always there in the background. Among the 
manyt volume^ that ‘he has left, t|ie Memorials of 
Harrow Sundays must alArays, 1 think, have a place 
of its own. It ^stands out as a landmark of what 
Christian teaching could be at school in the central 
years of the nineteenth century. 

, Of his subsequent lifen at the Temple, so large a 
portion of his career, I have no call to speak. I saw 
him there but seldom, but it was impossible to attend 
even occasionally those beaijtiful ‘Services, or to read 
his sermons when published, without seeing how 
intimately and from the' first He had made himself 
at home- with that Exceptional ’^audience Much was 
due to the rare beauty of his language, for>« few in 

4 

our day have written English so terse, so arreting, 
and so musical , but I would ra’ther speak of his 
dirtSef grappling with consciences. He^ was not 
afraid or shy of those able, critical, highly-cultivated 
men who were now his appointed “ flock.” He took 
them as men, as friends, as brothers, as Christians 
by profession — tempted, like < others, to the worldly 
and frivolous ; needing, like others, the “ word in 
due season,” the word of warning and sympathy 
in “ things pertaining to God.” 

To such men he could speak of the innermost 
things of the soul in language always riveting, 
because always fresh, fresh from the mintage of the 
heart and tb« life. He was specially happy, I have 
always thought, when dealing with those common- 
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places of life which in less gifted hands are so dull 
and insipid— such subjects I mgan, as^youth and*^ 
age, restlessness, impulsiveness, puMty, pefca> 
learning, never gittaining,’ and the lik<^. Such? topics 
he would br^ng into wha\ he railed “tht'.>t ^privacy 
of publicity, which is Ihe^ beauty a^nd the safety of 
congregational votship” and there, wid a delicate 
touch granted t<j few, ‘.onv^rt the Pulp’t, almuat 
{inpcucpLibly, and *'ithout losirej any of ils authority, 
into the quiet chair of a private interview. He 

seemed to see bvifore him not “ill men’’ only, but 
the “each man,'’ the individual in the congi ^gatica ; 
the friend, keown or unknown, in the silent and 
listening crowd. Does the spell that he threw over 
his old punils mislead me, or in it the simple truth, 
that iK^rnai of our Clrirch in this generation has 
spoken so much from the Pulpit that slipped, as 
they say, so “ inevitably ” into the crevices and 
lurking-places of corjscience ? There have been a 
few greater orators. There have been a few 
who handled with a familiarity which he never 
claioicd problems of the intellect and problems of 
Church order, but I \jentjre to think there was no 
man, certainly no man who spoke so often and so 
continuously, of whom St Paul’s words were so 
habitually true : “ thus are the secrets of the man’s 
heart made manifest ; and so falling down on his 
face he will worship God, and report that God is in 
you of a truth.” 

*See Words in the TenipL Church, Sermon xiif, p. 162, and else- 
where. 
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Is it not thus, my brethren, that you have felt 
when he spoke to ^you here in these latter years as 
ydl^j^ Bein ? Have you not started and almost 
quivered at the' biting force of his penetrating word^, 
th^ clairvoyance with which he read to you some 
secret of your hearty some dark passage of your 
daiily life, and showed you some unexpected opening 
^fSf^ ‘improvement, reform, repentance? Have you 
, not been surprised to see how much he seemed to 
know of you — your past, your present, almost your 
future? And as he spoke, did not veneration and 
love of the man pass on into *'tha't incomparably 
higher thing, the only thing for which he really cared 
or laboured, the felt presence, the audible appeal, the 
renewed trust and Sharge of the Lord Jesus, saying 
in one or more of His thousand tones of l5ve and 
generosity and forgiveness — Follow me. Fegjd my 
lambs. Tend my sheep. .Become not faithless, but 
believing'’? ^ ’ 

It was yours, dear friends — for when I speak 
to you of him, we seem all to be friends 
' together — it was yours to have ^t your service 
all the beauty and mellown'ess of his later years, 
with the least possible admixture of his decline. 
So far as I can judge, many of those sermons 
which he gave you even up to a year ago, 
certainly up to three years and a half ago,^ were 
not inferior in power or in insight, still less in 
tenderness, to those of what we might call his 
prime. You ^ felt, you must have felt, their grip, 
their grace, sometimes their happy ingenuity, when, 
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for instance, he would take a phrase, a title, ' 

even a single word, and somehow put into it a 

Gospel, nay, th' Gospel in it^ fulness — -^‘'Fhe^^on 

“The JJ ^ > ecognized ^^feseno.,'' “Tte Dari 

River,” “I praisc'd the ^ead,” “A Sleepless Might,"' 

“The 'j wo Retjrnb,” “ DislncJon* and Jissipation,’' 

• • 

‘ Th<- Man vdio h.is trifled once tc»j often,” ‘‘ A 

Narrow Ficirr a^ul No Turning, ’ ‘ Life a Diali^Se/^ 
' ihr Treasifrn . wice HUMen/’ “When I A.w’’ake” 

“ Ne''^ertl;cl^ss ' I take Lhc well-known titles almost 
by clip nee, and again I put it to you, did you 
not feel tha^, a5 he* dealt with suclj topics, he 
turned theiri in some strange way into instru- 
ments, I might almost say magnets, of the Cross ^ 
No cloubl you h id* before 3^ou the trained • master 
of st^c, the delicate manipulator of words, the 
subtle dialectician, the veteran explorer of the re- 
cesses of Scripture ; byt there was behind all and 
above aTl nhe preparer of his Master's M^ay, the 
loving disciple and herald and witness of the 
Cruciherl, taking his place, very humbly but 
authoritativeh’’* beneath the Cross, and pleading^ 
rather than proclaimhig, “ Behold the Man.” 

What, then, was it, do any of us, ask to-day-— 
will men *or women ask in days to come — which 
made his personality so singularly attractive, and 
gave him an influence, as he “ served his genera- 
tion ” so widespread, so subtle, so uninterrupted ? 
Not profound learning ; not the gift of interpreting 
other men, or of mirroring in himseW* the specula- 
tions or the deeper questionings of his day. Few 
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^ first-rate preackers have ever quoted so little, save 
^o«i the Scriptures. There is hardly a great 
wr&b^ of 5ur day whose influence accounts in any 
perceptible degree for^ what he was a^d what he did. 
The poets, the historians, thd' philosophers, the writers 
on art, the discoverers in science, even the theologians 
and the great preachers, had strangely little effect 
"iif^t,haping his opinions, his feeling's, his style, his 
' ^terpretations of Scripture. In all that he did, or 
abstained from doing, there was the stamp of “ dis- 
tinctiveness.” It was a word that he liked. He 
loved to draw the line between ‘‘ d:stirft:tivcness” and 
“distinction.” The last he had schooled himself to 
despise ; the first, ‘‘ distinctiveness,” he prized. ^ 

He was seldom m<J^re himself nn his sermons than 
when speaking of Ambition. - Nature had*^'tneant 
him for an ambitious man. While a brilliant st^ent 
and speaker at Cambridge he looked forward con- 
fidently, I at least cannot doubt it, to ""the very 
highest honours of the Law. But along with this 
current of a natural ambition there was another, a 
r supernatural, current of quite exceptional devoutness, 
a dread of himself, a profound prostration before God 
in Christ, an overwhelming sense of the danger of 
personal sin, and of being led by the tempter to a 
pinnacle and a pitfall. It is, I believe, in the recog- 
nition of these two sweeping currents of temperament, 
and of the pathetic struggle carried on between them, 
that we shall best see the beauty of his life, the 
secret of his mfluence, the key, it may be, to some 
unexplained decisions at some critical moments. 
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This it was which gave such weight and momentunj 
to all he ever said on Ambition, and it was one^ 6f 
his favourite topics. Some here, perhaps — at 
least ol his n»any pupils — wifi remember flow he 
loved to d\/iell on St. Paul's threefold use of that 
great wcjrd — to the '^hc.ssalonians,* ‘‘ambitk^as to be 
nuief'; to the CoriMhiary.>,t “ arebitio^is to be v\ ell- 
pleasing to t''* the Rooiaas,:[: “ ainbiti JB^of 

distinct) venes:/' ,i a sepSiatc work and a defiiliti<p 
mis.don. 

“I pm ainbatious,’ writes the great Apostle, “ to 
preach the (fospel, ni)t where Christ y^as named, 

lest I should build upon another man’s found- 

• • 

ation.” . . “ He was ambitious,'' thus comments 
the iVeac!' t, uncon?? iously perliaps portraying him- 
self, ‘Svo \\ Ts ambitious to have a work peculiar 
to hnn.'.clf, and a province which should be all 
his own." . . *• TherCi. is a divine warrant in Scrijg- 
ture for* afi ambition of distinctiveness. St. Paul’s 
ambition was to preach Christ wheie He was not 
yet named. The corresponding ambition in a Chris- 
tian heart now would be to find some neglected 
spot, and to give a* life to its evangelization." 

So he spoke to our young men, at Cambridge 
many years agc>.§ No one, I venture to think, 
will get to the heart and core of his singular 

Thess. IV, II, ipiKor I fie ter €ai -^avxd^^tv. 

1 2 Cor. V. 9 , ^L\oTtjJ.o6fX€da ^i>ape<rrot aurtp tlvat, 
t Rom. XV. 20, <f>t\oTi^oi^fi€vop e^ayyeXl^ecrOat oifx &vov tJl)vo/jd<r0rj 
Xpt<rr6s. * • 

§ See University Sermons, Sermon vi., “Cbhvions and Ambitions 
of the Life of Grace,” 
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career who fails to understand that in the earliest 

c 

papt of his' prosperous life, even at the close of 
hiS^rilliaht Harrow days, he trod down, by the 
grace of his Mister, • many vehement and vaulting 
ambitions, retaining only three, the three which he 
found in his bel9ved St. ^aul — the three, perhaps 
the only three, which are not unworthy of a Minister 
Crucified — the ambition of A quiet life and 
' ^ quiet spirit ; the ambkion of a distinctive and 
separate field of labour ; lastly, for I jnstinctively 
change the order, and keep the b^st and purest 
and richest to the last, the ajnbitfcn bf being well- 
pleasing to his Master and ©urs, “ in that day.” 

Ah, my friends, who can doubt that this l^st, 
this most sacred, this only sacred, ambition has 
even now been fully satisfied ^ 

We must hasten to the close. Time, not m^ter, 
fails me. How miserably inadequate are words to 

V 

bring back the living presenccye* the winniTig smile 
of sympathy, the playful dignity, the irresistible 
charm ! I say to myself, if I had only had before 
me poor words of this kind, what should I have 
known of him ? How shouldt I have felt towards 
him as one after another — boys, and men, and 
women — did feel towards him ? How should I 
have felt as a Harrow scholar, as a Leicester or 
Doncaster parishioner, as a member of the illustrious 
Temple, as a citizen of Llandaff or of Cardiff? 

But still more, my friends — it is a relief to me 
to confess it — ©till more do I feel the utter failure 
of these poor words to bring back to his “ men,” 
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as he called them, to the p* pils wtiom he trained 
to be Ministers of the Gospel, the infinitely d§af 
Friend, Guide, Teacher--! mig&t.well add^ co Ijiie 
youngei at lejast, Father* — has wroi^hT so 
powerfully, uniquely,* on their imagination and 
their affection. 

It this r:,irt of his Ihes work, h *1 mistakt 
not, that he spc^ciallj^ p ized, by this that he 

wish to he remeiibered. It was here that 
he found — and he must have been conscious of it 
— the pccuiiarity, the distinctiveness,” the special 
call, the special response, which appealed at or ce 
to his conscience, his intellect, and his he*art. Other 
men had been successful as Christian Schoolmasters, 
Christian Parish Priests, Cliristian Masters and 
Prtaclj^'rs .md Chaphi^ns of the Inns of Courts, 
Christian PJeaiis of Cathedral Churches. But in 
giving some Uflrty-five years without a break to 
the trairwrig of yoiyig men for the Ministry of thfe 
Gospel, in becoming their life-long counsellor, in 
keeping close and re-consecrating at not too long' 
intervals the idngular tie which bound him to theni 
—in this he was ^ thing. Here he 

struck out — may I dare so to apply the sacred 
words ? — a new and living way ” oT pastoral ser- 
vice. Here he was ambitious of distinctiveness,” 
and gained his ambition. In these young men the 
childless man found his children, the old man 
found his sons. They were the renewal and more 
than the renew^al of his Harrow yoyth, the wing.s, 
as it were, of his active intellect, the support and 
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comfort and ^romance of his age. The short 
Addresses ^Vhich he delivered to these much loved 
fri^s ^t^his various triennial gatherings are among 
the vei^ best bf al^ *his utterances^ There is in 
them the pith, the salt, the l^ubtle humour that made 
the charm of his style, buf all fused and mellowed 
by the deepest human affection, such as Paul might 
"^hspra-.. felt for Timothy, together <1 with profound 
thanks to God for having provided him with this 
untrodden and now well-furrowed field of gratuitous 
and delightful labour. 

These his disciples know— as indeed we all know, 
but they know it specially — hQ,w wise he was, how 
sane in his judgments, ho^ abhofrent of party-spirit, 
how “ kindly affectionbd ” to all, howsoever djvided — 
whether seemingly or really divided — “ who Iwe our 
Lord Jesus Christ* in sincerity”; how jealous ofjlthe 
simplicity of the Gospel, how suspicious of all 
shibboldchs, how deeply humbl|g‘, how ifiaW upon 
himself, how charitable to others, how passionately 
and pathetically convinced that, however much the 
great and glorious mystery may defy fhe shackles of 
logic and of words, it was in tfie Atoning Blood of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, Very God and Very Man, 
that the Christian Faith first received, and must for 
all time retain, its originality, its power, its essence, 
its very warrants and credentials. Shortly before 
his death, a dear friend spoke to him of the “ blood 
of sprinkling.” “Yes,” he said, “but I need more 
than that — not*, aspersion only but immersion,” the 
old instinct of the scholar and the teacher mingling 
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with the present need of Lhe penitent and the, 
saint. 

You may have heard possibly fhat he "left ssrfKe 
words behind him expresrive ftf his life-loifg and 
final faith, li is hsid for^me to read them in pubJiCj 
but neither does it seem right to withhold them. 

I will try to read thenj. and will then add nothing 
more. Wc .m'i' our farewell of him In Lis'Swn 
None cn:; be so sii?i; 4 c, beautiful, so true,* 
so Christian « 

In the piospect of death” — so ho writes in his 
will — “in the prospect ^)f death, a little, nearer or 
further off, I wish to state explicitly that I have put 
my whole trust in the revelation of the Gospel as 
made In tJi. Gospel df ^t. John and in the Epistles 
of St jy.hn a id St. Paui. ^ 

“I believe in the foroiveness of sins as the founda- 
tion-stone of the Gospel, .and commit myself humbly^ 
and hopefull^^ to Goc^in ihL faith for life, death, and 
eternity.” 


* October 24th, 1897. 
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XV. 

THL V/riCxHANS OF LEICESTER 

St. Tohn VI. 12 

' • 

When they i-vere JtVea^ He 4>aith to dtsczples^ Gather up the 
fragments that relnatn that nothing be lost. 


“GATlllir Tip the fragmc^its/' I ‘=:uppose there is 
hardly any verse of Scripture which has rhore often 
ser^red as either a text or a motto for sermons. As 
a text, it ^pleads bei^Tre us the actual fragments of 
the five barley-i oaves on the grassy slopes of the 
Galilean mountain : as a motto, it bids us think with 
reverence on whfet we may call mental and spiritnal 
fragments ; fragments «f the mind, the memory, the 
conscience; fragments of each man’s persjonal history; 
fragments of a career more or less finished — a earn- 
paign, a profession, a public office — something which 
we look back upon as a whole, and yet as a whole 
broken and scattered. And even while we look on 
these broken pieces, the breaking up process begins 

* Preached in wSt. Martin’s Church, Leicester, on March 20th, 1898, 
being the Sunday after the Dedication of the Vaughan Memorial Porch. 
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^anew. The fragments become yet more fragmentary. 
Tlie task of gathering them up is still more hopeless. 

laviAg hands and hearts that were alone equal 
to it •can collect rffter all so little — a short visit 
he;re and there, a look, a^word, a jest, a journey; 
and even these r little wholes, as we try to piece 
them together, again break up and crumble at the 
tdiJCn. 

% Now if this is true, pathetically true, of all human 
life, is it not even specially true of the life’s work 
of a Christian Pastor ? To God ,it is a “ whole.’^ 
To man, pven on the day* that*" he^ rests from his 
labour, it is but a “ fragment,-^’ nay, fragments of a 
fragment. 

It ?s in this light, my friend?j, that I seam to view 
my task of this morning We are all to-day *fhinking 
of a singular personal history of which youf^ new 
Church Porch is to be a* loving and an undying 
memorial. A single family, a«Father dnd his three 
Sons — the youngest of whom, so well known to you, 
can scarcely have known him — have for some eighty 
years been charged with the pastoraf care of this one 
Church. And by universal donsent it has been no 
common famjly. This place is not only grateful for 
them, it is proud of them. .All the four men brought 
to their task very peculiar faculties of mind and 
of heart. They were like and unlike each other. 
They were all deeply devout men, with very active, 
exacting, almost jealous, consciences — not men who 
could engage* in spiritual warfare with a light heart,” 
but rather inclined to write bitter things against 
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themselves, and seldom to look back with satisfaction^ 
never with complacency, on wl^at the •g’leatest 
Christian warriors calls ‘the things -that are tjphipifll?*' 
And, fuither, tl^ey were, m different* ways, lyien of 
varied cuilare — finished Scholars, Fellow, of their 
Colleges, effective both as wnters arid as spirakerfj^ 
men of weight 311 t^eir judgments, not oh'y *of things 
sirit tly spiiru^d, disc of vlnn^s .oeiai, poli4»««Ll, 
liter , y 

And when^l add that they were also men endow^ed 
richly with that hoautitui talent of calling forth love 
as well as venei^tion, and so becoming in the courLe 
of each succe si\ e IVIjinistry centres of peace and 
brotherhood as well* as of* energy and beneficence^ 
I have spoken far indeed below #hat you, my friends, 
all knri^ to be the truth, but still enough to show 
that their eighty years of pastoral work in this town 
is an event which^ belong^ not to biography only but 
to history^ ^In trut4 the work of the VauglAns at/ 
St. Martin’s, Leicester, is a beaufiful chapter in the 
history of the Church of Lngland during the 19 th 
century. 

On this great and visll-compacted work I can but 
feebly touch to-day. Of the living I m^ay nol speak. 
Of the d^ad I caii gather, as it were, just a few 
fragments, and even this simply because for more 
than fifty years I was bound by ties of the closest 
gratitude to one of the four whom we seem to see so 
near us to-day, I mean the late venerable Dean of 
Llandaff. True, his course among yo« was by far 
the shortest of all — only three years, and those more 
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^than half a century ago; but you know how he loved 
both the home of rhis boyhood and the scene of his 
?SNdiest Ivlinistry. For at least seventy years out 
of his- own eighty^one his heart beat true to St 
Martin’s. 

In venturing to speak of his once famous Father I 
must be mainly dependent upon him. Permit me 
td^ecall one remote memory of # my own Harrow 
boyhood. It was in IB’S!. There was a crowded 
congregation in St. Paul’s Cathedral^ at what is 
known as the P^estival of the Soi;s of the Clergy. 
The preacher was Dr. Charles John* Vaughan, then 
in the seventh year of his Harrow Mastership. He 
was speaking of both the needs and the labours of 
the hnrd -worked p!nglish Cletgy. And then there 
rises before him the vision of his earl5^ home. 
“ Suffer, my brethren,” he cried to that great ^-owd, 
suffer one who has himsejf known from his child- 
hood the secrets of a ministeric.! home, Ho* revive for 
« 

a moment the indelible impressions of that devoted 
life : the morning hours spent in the self-denying 
labours of parental education ; nooA and afternoon, 
in the various toils of parochial visitation ; evening^ 
till a late r^idnight, in the painful researches and 
deep meditations of a theology fruitful in. power and 
in love and in a sound mind ; interruptions, weari- 
some and exhausting, perpetually delaying business 
and destroying repose ; yet, amidst all, the intellect 
ever occupied with truth, the heart ever communing 
with the Un^en ; life at length sacrificed, in the full 
vigour of manhood, to exertions unresting yet un- 
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tiring — indeed, indeed a iibourer like this — ther§ 
were such then, there are su.ii i»ow — a fabourer Ifke 
this is worthy of his hire ! 

Such were ^ son’s recollection j *of his «fathe^’s 

work at Si. Martin’s, ^his is one of he “ ff^g- 

ments” that I wcnild, b3/ his helji, and as i weie 
• ■* 
with his hands, ' ‘^ather up” to-day. 

Let me lO o i to oan^e anotiv r, Nea ly 

had pr sea b>^ The preacher of that 
powertul an?^ pdUietic sermon wa^ now ar» old man. 
He had been jtncker by a gra’-T illness. It was 
about 1894 tlfat T visited him at his Dea.icry ..^t 
Llandaff. I vcntiirtiKl to question him about his 
early days, and his" memories of his father’s work. 
He took, down front his shelv& a volume which I 
now |.%>ssess and clieri^'h. It is called, “ Some 
Account of the Reverend Thomas Robinson, M.A., 
late Vicar of St Mar);^, Leicester, and sometime 
Fellow oT Trinity Gullege, Cambridge, by tlus Rev. 
Edward Thomas Vaughan, Vicar of St. Martin’s, 
and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge.” 

This book \las published in 1815, eighty-three® 
years ago, the year ^Defo.e Dean Vaughan’s birth. 
The Dean opened the book, told me J^riefly of Mr. 
Robinson’s truly apostolical career in your great town 
during nearly forty years, and then showed me, with 
some playful apology for its length, the singularly 
impressive inscription which his father had composed 
to be placed on Robinson’s monument. He did 
not read the whole, but he did read — those who 
knew his voice can imagine with what delicacy 
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and filial feeling — the last six lines. They run as 
follows : 

r This Public Monument, 

The^ ifribute of Faithful and Revering Friends, 

Is a Record ^o Posterity^ 

That the Everlasting Gospel, 

Preached Felt, made Visible, made Fruitful, 

^ Commands at Length, 

By a Gradual but Sure Progress, 

The Veneration and the Love 6f Mankind. 

My friends, you see how the gathering of one 
‘‘ fragment ’’ leads to the gathering of "others. As 
the life-work of Charles Vaughan ard his brothers 
cannot be fully understood witfiout reference to their 
honoured father, so neither can the life-work of |hat 
father be fully ui^derstood vdthout reference to 
Thomas Robinson. I am proud to remember that 
they were all but one Fellows, and enthusias||cally 
devoted Fellows, of our great College of Trinity. 

* Thdmas Robinson was sorne twenty-f.ve years 
older than Edward Vaughan. His influence on the 
younger man, who preached hi|f funeral sermon, 
and became his biographer, was more than an 
influence. It was an inspiration. It would not 
be too much to say that the mantle of Elijah fell ' 
on Elisha. As I try to read, or rather spell out, 
your history of a hundred years ago, I gather 
that Robinson had spoken to your ancestors in this 
town almost as Elijah spoke to the worshippers of 
Baal in the days of Ahab. It is no vulgar slanderer 
of his contemporaries, it is no flattering brother of 
our own clergy, it is an illustrious Nonconformist, 
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one of ihe foremost orators of his time, who * 

than eighty yeais ago bore this testimony to 4he 

work of Robinson ‘‘ Hi ' residence in* Leicesftr 

forms a mo.sU important epdth in the religious 

history of ih> > country.* Fro;n that tim-^ must-be 

dated, and to his agency, tit ider JPi evidence > must 
■ 1* 
be ascribed, a clx.r*ide(i impfelvemcat i* the moral 

titu rcligioi)^ st9V‘ of tins town and its viri lity^ . . 

V.' the boast ')f Au^ustn^ that he found the 
city ot Roi^ • 1. ult with brick, and that he left it 
built with marjplo. Mr. Robinson might say with- 
out arrogance* thaft: he^had been the instru.nent of 
effecting a ho* mo»e beneficial and momentous 
change. Me came to thi* place while it was sunk 
in vire ayid irreiigioti ; he left* it eminently* distin- 
guisIi^^S bv sobriety of manners and the practice of 
warm, serious ^nd enlightened piety. . . . He en- 
la rgfc'Ci itb intercourse yith heaven, and trained a 
great porti«n of it% inhabitants for the enjoyment 
of celestial bliss.” 

‘‘ He enlarged its intercourse with heaven.” Surely 
a nt'ble siimmfiry of what may be done by any* 
minister of Christ for«ny society which he is called 
to serve — a town, a school, a church, | nation : “ he 
enlarged i.ts intercourse with heaven.” 

It is something, my friends, to have gathered up 
that one small fragment of the past, that fine sen- 
tence of the great preacher, ” whose praise is in all 
the Churches,” and not least m the Churches of 

*Sec Preface, by Rev. E, T. Vaughan, to Robinson’s Scriptural 
Characters. 
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Leicester, Robert Hall. It is not only beautiful, but 
uplifting. It holds up an ideal which every man 

o < 

or woman can see and claim. We are all in our 

( c 

meastirC' teachers ; and what teacher is worth his salt 

* r 

unless he in some way so acts upon the minds of his 
pupils as to “ enlarge their intercourse ” with earth, 
with mankind, with truth, with human greatness ? 
But here the teacher takes the one higher flight ; he 
enlarges men's intercourse 'with heaven, , 

It was this remarkable man, remember, of whom 
Edward Vaughan was the biographer and follower. 
He outlive(;l him sixteen years. *He*^may be called 
his spiritual son. He placed him before his imagi- 
nation as, in his own carefully chosen words, “ a 
ScholaV, a Philanthropist, a Man of God/^ ' We like 
to think of these two “ fellow- workers in the GospeP' 
together. Any “ fragment that we can ^ther up 
,of the one is a fragment, in come sort, of the other. 

The age that saw and knew the hrst Edward 
Vaughan is seventy years behind us. Those that 
looked to him, not in Leicester only, but throughout 
' Evangelical England, for clearness, light, and fresh- 
ness of thought in things spiritual, have long since 
passed into silence. He is remembered chiefly, as 
is the lot of some happy fathers, as the father of 
his sons. To have given three such sons to the 
Church of Christ is perhaps the greatest, as it is 
certainly the most visible, of his works. Each of 
the three has been emphatically himself. No one 
has been a taine copy or copyist of the other. Yet 
each has been “ yours,” yours in complete devotion. 
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May I add *evercntly, “ and ye are Chr st’s, aiyi 
Christ is God s ” ? 

What a power therr is, if we ‘Come fo Jrhink'T^f 
it, in the tru« pastoral tie * • On* both aisles the 
two best thing's in lile,* Love and Trust. On* the 
part of the p' opic, a conviction, d^ep dc v/n in their 
hearts, tlnnt the man who cpea!:o tc .hem week]/ of 
the th^'i^s perta nnn^ to Cod realiy icve-' andh cares 
t*or theni, cares ti r all th^t makes thcii true life-*- 
the want': s>f the body, the wants of the mind, n)e 
want, of the §uui, the wants of the community of 
which the)^ ate all members. And, on ^ the part of 
the Pastot a like ccKiviction, also deep down in the 
heart, that his' people are indeed his — his “ in 
Christ” »“iiot to be l&rded over, or dictated to,r>r made 
mto a* j.pble reflex ( f his own character or opinions, 
but Till his people, even as his sons and daughters 
an hib— ^to be borne on the heart of love, carried in 
the arms 6f sympatiiy, sought out if tliey *wandcr, 
followed into"^ fhe waste wilderness of secret deteri- 
oration and the cold mountains of disbelief, never 
forgotten, never despaired of, never unprayed for. • 

AiidThi.^ tie is o# God’s making and God’s pre- 
serving. It can have no lower origin. “No man 
taketh it unto himself” in this full disinterested 
beauty. No man, that is worthy to be called a man, 
says to himself, “It is man, it is the law, it is the 
privilege of some one’s property, which gives me a 
right to be here and a right to stay here.” No, if 
there is a real spiritual right, it is because the Voice 
of One greater than man has said, Son, work here 
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tjhis day, this year, this fifty years in this My vine- 
yard." 

And • sometimes this sacred tie acquires all the 
beauty and at last almost the sanction of heredity. 
The heavenly bond borrows, as it were, a grace from 
the earthly. The pastoral staff is handed on from 
father to son, from brother to brother. To the keen 
hope^of doing good is added the blessed memory of 
good done in our own hoine by those we loved best. 
Year after year the Pastor says to hims.elf, like the 
high-minded mother of old, I dwell ^among my own 
people," among my living anci amdng fny dead. The 
very graves of father and venerable mother and 
brothers and sisters are to me voices of God, haunt- 
ing me in the hours of the night as well ?s of the 
day, in hours of weariness as well as in hours of 
energy, whispering, pleading, if need be e^n com- 
manding, Son, go work tQ-day." 

My friends, the services of (sthis Sunday and of 
Friday last will have brought a blessing if they help 
to remind us of what the Psalmist called “ the years 
of the right hand of the Most High," if they bring 
us any closer to the feet and the voice of Jesus, “the 
same yesterday, and to-day, and for ever." 

One family we dwell in Him, 

One Church, above, beneath. 

“One generation shall praise" His “works unto 
another," not always in quite the same words or 
tones, but still with the same heart and the same 
feelings, still declaring His power, not ours. 

The new Memorial Porch will be at once History 
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and Gospel. Tt will say day by day* and \"eek t^y 
week, to those who come after* “ In tftis church a 
whole family of hi^hl' gifted n;cn de^^t^d th<?ir 
lives OTif^ aft^* cmciher, du*iwg four-fiflhs* of rne 
eventful .9th century, to the spiritual good of Aieir 
fellows. The men and w^>men t.> y^hom they ininis- 
lerer! avc iichcd them faithful wit*^ .sses * of Christ 
Crucifi^'d and CJ Rum. — trusted ^heia, revered 

them loved them’' 

In the V - rJs of one of them (spA-en from 
p'tlpit h:)rty~3i:c year:-> ago, at an earlier re-opening 
of this bcknctl afld aijcestraJ chuich, an ’ placed in 
my hands oy his own only tlircc weeks after they 
were spoken) I will try*to sum up what all fou^ 
father amd three s( 5 n«, would rnost have desired to 
ler<chv. the tiue ic'^son of this loving Commemora- 

'■ion 'f hhik,” my friends, “ much and often of 

* 

the purpose for whicli, this work has been accom- 
plisi\ed— *0# the spgnlual temple, not ma?le witti 
hands, which God is erecting upon earth, and which 
He will one day fill with His own presence in Heaven — 
and ) et nu're* of those separate houses and hornet 
of His^'Spirit, in the® hearts of individual men, each 
one of which will constitute a true stene in that 

m 

great and eternal temple, which is built upon the 
foundation of the Apostles and Prophets, Jesus Christ 
Hiiijself being the chief corner-stone.” 

Match 20th, 1898. 

^ “Deserters from the Congregation,” a Semion*preached by Charles 
John Vaughan, D.D , at St Marlin’s, Leicester, February 8th, 1852. 
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WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE * 

I Kings xix. 12. 

Arid after the fire a still small voice. 

There is an order ii? the acts of God as welh as in 

( *r 

the life of man The “ ‘^reat and strong wind^” that 
rends the mountains, the earthquake that makes the 
solid ground reel and cleave benea^lh our Teet; the 
“^consuming fire that blasts and shrivels ^up all that 
is meet for the burning — these are all Powers that 
play their part, each in its own order, but the last 
word is not with them. “ After the fire a still small 

o 

voice : and this too is a “ voice of the Lord.” It 
does not indeed break the cedars of Lebanon,” or 
divide the flames of fire,” or “ shake the wilderness” 
from north to south, but none the less it has a power 
from on high to stir and lift and subdue the soul. 
It is such a voice as this — calm, still, as from a 

Delivered in Great St. Mary’s Church, Cambridge, in the presence 
of the Mayor and Corporation, on Saturday, May 28, 1898, at the hour 
of the Interment m Westminstei Abbey of the Right Hon. William 
Ewart Gladstone. 
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higher world — that we should wish catch^ on this 
day, and at this hour, from the vaults a^^ the archSs 
of the great Abbey. 

There, “in that temple of sUence 9jrid recondHat-'^n 
where the enm^^tks of t^venty generations lie Surie|i/''^^ 
they are ^hat is mortc)! of a great 

man a 'great combatant, whom have .ail known, 
aiid looked upon, -md evf \\ felt. F'oin oui child- 
hood up>\r;as\\l ha\e ali^laiKed of him, mad of hii.i, 
w indered .» him, p^n'seU or blamed, loved 
dread^ J supported o^. opposed — but never has l^e 
beer to us oilier jiothing or but little. He has held 
us ah V ays by a spell of fascination. Hks personality 
entered oaily into what ivas deepest in us, our con- 
victions, our ideals, , our faith ii'v God and in mankind. 
And.j -w. at this npreme hour, he is passing to his 
test ‘n le narrow but crowded* spot — a spot that 
hrL-, Ivceii kep'# for him, kept thoughtfully and 
reverently,, even for j/cars — a spot, we say, to oiw- 
selv cs, unmatched among the homes of the dead for 
its memories and its inspirations. 

Listen for# a moment to the glowing wordc> Ot 
Macaulay, whom jiist forty years ago, in Liis very 
mpnth of May, you, my friends, inaugurated as your 
High Stewardt in your own Guildhall*. How does he 

V , 

* See end uf Macaulay's Essay on fVarren ffa’^iintrs, 

f “In the autumn of 1857 the High Stewardship of the borough of 
Cambridge became vacant by tlie death of Earl Fitzwilham, and 
Ma'^aulay was elected in hi'' place by the unanimous vote of the Town 
Council. The ceremony of inauguration was deferred tif the warm 
weather of 1^58. • Tuesday y May ii. I was^t Cambridge by 10. 

The Mayor was at thr station to receive me ; and most hospitable he 
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depirt that unique spot to which all eyes are at this 
moment turru^d ? 

, “ Chathc^m,” he says,^ “ sleeps near the northern 

# 

door of the Church, in* a spot which has ever since 
bee4 appropriated to statesmen, as the other end of 
the ^ame transept has long been to poets. Mansfield 
rests there; and the second William Pitt, and Fox, 
and Qrattan, and Canning, and Wilberforce. In no 
other cemetery do so mar^y great citizens lie within 
so narrow a space. High over those venerable 
graves towers the stately monument ofTlhatham, and 

from above, his effigy, graven by .a orjnning hand, 

« 

seems still, With eagle face and outstretched arms, to 
bid England be of good ckeer, and to hurl defiance 
at her foes,” 

« • 

So it was, and so it looked to the historia^K and 

the patriot more than fifty-four years ago, ^Jien the 
great men of a former generation W'ere'^ still among 
uS, and 4he fame of Gladstone was scar/:ely in its 
dawn. Since then, within the last half-century, so 
rich with great events, in almost all of which he has 
played a leading part, other imposing figures have 
brought fresh voices to that hallowed spot, either by 
their sepulture or by their statues. Peel is there, 
his revered master, and Palmerston, his strong but 
hardly congenial chief, and P3arl Canning, his scliool- 
fellow at Eton and his friend at Christ Church, and 


was and kind. I went with him to the Town Hall and was sworn 
in.’” — Life and Leftets of Lord Macaulay^ by Sir George O. Trevelyan, 
Bart., vol. ii., p. 429^ 

* End of Essay on The Earl of Chatham. 
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Disideli, his antagonist for thirty years. May 
not say, changing bu" slightly fhe language of fhe 
Poet : 

• ♦ 

But one* such death remaufed to come; 

Tfie last heroic voi?:<^ is dumb : 

^Vhat J Jill be said o’er Gladstone’s tonb^^ 

•* • 

Nothing ni au/ \\'\y novel Nothniy that h not 

very sir*'. '11. V/# arc hcie to d y crittes, o 

4 :udgesS, luit patnoj<*aiid Christians. V/e 

here to bler^Jpod, with one accoid, for the gift of 

a g*eat hiimarL life — a life for which the W'Orld is 

better, and n8w at last admits that it is thankful. 

Hr7X^ if in .niy if at any moment — let us 

think of him '‘in GocC’ — not, chiefly, he smote 

and pfdkd down nncl burnt up; not, as It were, 

n uid wind, and _he earthquajee, and the fire ; 

but in thr presence the “ still small voice,” that 

voice which speaks at* last to us all, one by one, 

to the lowliest as w^^ell a® to the greatest, when life’s 

tumult is over, and never perhaps sounds more 

majestic or more tender than when it whispers to 

sc>ine worn-out veteran, the hero of a hundred 

Christian fights, “ Weh done, good and faithful 

servant ; enter thou into the joy of ^^Ihy Lord.” 

Barejy ten days have passed since we knew that 
the death, so long expected by all, and by many, 
as well as by himself, .so earnestly prayed for, was 

* But one such death remained to come ; 

The, last poetic voice is dumb 

Wliat shall be said o’er Wordsworth’s^tomb ? 

Matthev' Amohl. Memorial Verses^ Aprils 1850. 
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. at last “ at hand.” We trfed to think and to feel 
what that ^parturp meant We were reminded^ 
s#me of uf, of the words of our Cambridge Poet,* 
nearly ninety-two y^ars ago, when^ the death of 
anojcher great party chief fvas hourly looked for : 

And marR’ thousands now are sad — 

t 

Wait the fulfilment of their fear ; 

For he must die who is their stay, 

Their glory disappe|Lr. 

A Power is passing from the earth 

To breathless Nature’s dark abyS!^”"^ 

But when the great and good depart 

What IS It more than tjus — * 

< 

That man, who is from Gbd sent forth, 

Doth yet again to dod return? — 

Such ebb and» flow must erer be^ 

Then wherefore should we mourn ? 

“ What is it more than this ? ” Ay, bi4 what is 
it less than thisl Whatever else it be, is not the 
SepartuVe of these powerful sprits, that* have filled 
the earth with the tumult of their energies — is it not 
the return, nay, the recall, of man to God — the recall 
f'f him that once was sent, the return of him that 
has long been waited for? 4s the thought even 
tolerable of leaving such men to themselves, or^ to 
the jarring voices of history, so loud in their invec- 
tive, so grating often even in their praise? Can we 
indeed bear to commit them to any sentence save 
“ the still small voice ” of their Father and their 
God ? 

* Wordsworth, iTtnes composed at Gf-asmere, September^ 1806, after 
reading that the death of Mr. Fox was hourly expected. 
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My friends, ve should*wish to spe?i the :**uth at 
all times, and not least now. J put it«to you. Am 
I going one whit beyond .he strictc*st truth in saying 
that of ah the^ great men afni^ng whom they 
now the foremosf man of our time, there is 

not one — not v^-ven the* s* mtly Wilberforre — Vvhc‘m 
it IS more tia^U 'al to link m tkougl with the Giie 
I-]oly rsosence a v^jth Oie .till smal' vgice ^ 
Z' .k }xih contei^oo. aries eFew indee-1 of them are 
'’’tiil u At the age of founsc^^re-and-eigiit 

years, uc mig^ft have said, with John Wesley, as he 
read from the«pulpil the touching liymn ^f his dead 
brother Charl(\s,* , 

My company iS^fore is ?;:oiie 
And I left alone •with Thee. 


B'lt tRcu is ample ri :ord that those who knew him 
in his ho> hood at Eton, and his early manhood at 
Oxford, no less than those who have watched his 
courj5e tfircfbgh the •storm and stress of civic strife, 
are all agieed in this — that he has lived and died 
a strong, humble, avowed servant of the Lord Jesus 

CliHSt. ^ 

It.i^J-his which 1ms struck the imagination, and, 
r^hink, touched the heart of the ^^orla. Critics, 
friendly or unfriendly^ might weigh the \aried ele- 
ments of liis rare intellectual structure, its range, 
its subtlety, its mastery over men ; but the verdict 
of multitudes and of nations has been rather this; 
He gave us many gifts, but the most precious and 

* See the very pathetic story in Tyerman's 7)15? Zt/e and of 

John Wesley^ vol. ill., p. 527 . 


I 
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the most enduring was himself, his character. He 

lived and laboured yith God before his eyes. “He 

had the fsar of God before him, and made a con- 
science ^of what he He loved righteousness, 

an4 hated iniquity. His heart was with the poor 
and the wronged and the ‘downtrodden, and dear 
was their ‘blood in his sight It is this conviction 

which at this hour draws us “ with the cords of a 

man ” and makes us all of one mind. Men differ, 

« 

and, probably, will always differ, as to |he wisdom, 
the foresight, the insight of the sta^sman. But 
they agree, with a quiet reyeren^:e that seems to 
me like “a still small voice after a storm or an 
earthquake, as to the moAl grandeur of the man. 

They recognize tlfat he was ‘a mati, as pnly the 
noblest are, of strong passions, and that the passions 
which were strongest in him were those 4hich are 
never far from human greatness — -^he passion for 
^reat pr inciples, the passion fo( minute* detail, the 
passion for work, the passion for duty, the passion 
for justice, the passion for freedom. 

^ Some forty-seven years have p^sed since he 
closed his scathing indictmenlii against the' wicked 
tyranny at Naples — “that negation of God ereqted 
into a system of government — with words which 
still burn and scorch. “It is time,'’ he wrote, t “that 
either the veil should be lifted from scenes fitter 


* Cromwell’s description o^ his “Ironsides” — Carlyle’s CroiuwelVs 
Letters and Speiche’^^ vol. ill., p. 250. 

+ End of “ First Letter to the Earl of Aberdeen on the State Prose- 
cutions of the Neapolitan Government, 1851 .” — Gleanings of Past 
Years ^ vol. iv. 
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for Iiell than earth, or some conside* able nauVatiop 
should be vcduntanly adopted. • I undertaken 

this wearisome and pain ail task in the hope pf doir^ 
som^lhing to diminish a mast of human ^tffejing 
as hu^L I believe, and* dS acuh^ ab any that^the 
eye of heaven beholds 

Here was J e passion, the undy*-H- passion, for 
justice. He qIlcu. since the*”^ ho’^^ imperfcusl}^ 

' r almost tr Me last K »1:»nsod and goaded him into 
words t'lar .;crc battles, and into batth s that were 
crir.Mdes ! ^ 

And as t<^ 'his *passipn for freedo^n, who does not 
see in him — hi every.tale that is told of him, in every 
picture, in every photograph, earnest or popular — 
A living hnage of those fine li?ies of Cowper, which 

\aM'f 'u**.;.ircd by the mourning for Chatham, then 

„ ♦ 

tiesh in mens memory 

hi him Demosthenes wa^ heard again ; 

Liberty taiightinm her Athenian stiain ; 

She clothed him with authorify and awe. 

Spoke from hi'> lips, ind in his looks gave law ; 

Hib speeyh, his lorni, his action, full of grace, 

,, And all his country beaming in his face ? 

'.William Cowper’s “ TabL Talk.” wiitten in December, 1780, and 
January, 1781 Chatham dica May 11, 1778. When Cowpe^ wrote 
the mebncholy lines, 

Patriots, alas ! the few that have been found 
Where most they iiuurish, upon Engli' h ground, 

The country’s need ha\e scantily supplied; 

And the Iasi left the scene when Chatham died, 

he would have Jbeen surprised and consoled could he have foreseen that 
within a few days, on Jan. 23rd, 1781, “the second William Pitt’* 
would take his seat in the House of Commons. 



'.il/ttf tie in , „!„ ,min voke Loo Voice a, 
W wvercntlj' believe, of Divine approval .spread qver 
S life pf ^atriarchai length ; the voice also— the 
'hashed, voice — of awccf and sorrowing.-contemporaries, 
as /they strive, beside his open grave, some perhaps 
for the first time to find at last the man, the very 
man himself, behind and within and apart from the 
vehement orator, the daring politician, the masterful 
and audacious party chiefi^the denouncer of tyranny 
and wrong. 

It is not thus that he now appep.ls to us. We 
think not now of what he shook 'and^^ shattered and 
destroyed — hardly even of what he kindled and 
illumined. Wind and earthquake and fire are passed ; 
there remains “ the still small toice.^’ It ’•emains ; 
it is audible in the ears of millions, of ,a rS'verent 

4 

people and a listening world. You may call it the 
voice of history, or the vo;ce of gratitude, or the 
voice o{ generosity, or, as I have dared ‘to*^say, the 
Voice of God Himself — not surely unlike that other 
Voice, “ heard from heaven/^ which crowns every 
Christian life and cheers so many a Christian burial ; 
the voice which, even as we speak, may be" sounding 

■f 

gently over his coffin in the presence of his agfed’ 
wife, and his children and grand-children, and old 
friends, and old opponents, and all that most truly 
represents both the monarchy and the people : “ I 
heard a voice from heaven, saying unto me. Write, 
Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord from hence- 
forth : even so, saith the Spirit, that they may rest 
from their labours ; for their works follow with them.” 
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** Their works follow with them " ; “ and the^e 
shall be no more ath, neither sorrovf, nor crying, 
neith. r shall there be any more pain ; for^h^ fo. m^ 
things are passe ] away.” 


May i8u8 
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